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SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN ROMANTIC FICTION 
Irving Massey 


Brandeis University 


The interpretation of Romanticism has remained ina state 
of perpetual flux during the past century. The reason for this 
instability of opinion is not only the complexity of the problem, 
but also the fact that critics and historians of Romanticism 
have been writing from positions within the Romantic or post- 
Romantic movements. For this reason they have been unable to 
transcend the partial and invidious interpretations which result 
from an author’s identifying himself with one feature or another 
of the phenomenon he is trying to’comprehend. In order to 
achieve a durable and comprehensive understanding of an his- 
torical movement immediately preceding one’s own time one 
really needs a new perspective, and a new philosophical van- 
tage-point. The present formulation has been undertaken on the 
assumption that such a reconsideration is now possible, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint provided by the “réiste” school in 
recent French literature.’ 

We shall begin our study with an important forerunner to the 
object-oriented philosophy of contemporary literature: materi- 
alist psychology. The progress made by the science of psycho- 
physiology during the Romantic period helps to explain the un- 
easy and defensive attitude of many Romantic authors about 
absolute ideals. What confidence could be mustered in an ideal 
which had been proved to consist in the hyperactivity of a patch 
of nerve tissue under a particular bump on the skull? To take 
one significant example: Alfred de Vigny, heralded by textbooks 
as a dyed-in-the-wool idealist, betrays on close reading the 
profound influence of the psycho-physiologists. In the manu- 
script of Cing-Mars we find him declaring that the soul is 
merely a secretion of the brain whose existence terminates 
with that of the body.” He concurs in the theory of physiological 
determinism which absolves the criminal of moral responsi- 
bility, declaring him to be a mental invalid or the victim of his 
congenital defects®; above all, he seems to accept the material- 
ist thesis of the phrenologists,* whose attempt to localize the 
various faculties in compartments of the brain furnished a 
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strong impetus to the development of behaviorism. Vigny’s 
work is shot through with ideas from the 18th century sensual- 
ists, La Mettrie and Condillac, the Idéologues, and the phrenol- 
ogists.° 

Information relating to the influence of neurology on litera- 
ture accumulates quickly under the eye of an attentive reader. 
Dostoyevsky, in The Devils, is concerned with the same issue of 
criminal responsibility vs. neurological determinism mentioned 
above.° Not even War and Peace remains aloof from the con- 
temporary controversy over materialist psychology.” If we look 
hopefully further down the century, beyond the heyday of cere- 
bral localization, we will still not find neurology dismissed and 
idealism suddenly revalidated. Synaesthesia, a literary theory 
presumably tending to undermine the phrenological claim that 
the mind can be mechanically compartmentalized, turns out to 
be all too obviously grounded in physiology, optics, and acous- 
tics.” By the end of the 19th century the subtlest manifestations 
of mind were being hunted down to their crypto-cranial lairs, 
and not all the contortions of Gestalt psychology and psycho- 
analysis could nullify the accumulation of behavioristic facts. 

Although the physical study of the mind was not far advanced 
in the 18th century, systematic subjectivism in psychology 
consonant with pre-Romanticism is even rarer, in the age of 
Hartley, than the equivalent in the 19th century. Godwin’s chap- 
ter on the human mind in Political Justice does place consider- 
able emphasis on the irrational, and so constitutes one of the 
few exceptions of which I know. But even here a Byron or a 
Chateaubriand could have found only meagre pickings. True, in 
his introduction Godwin declares, after the manner of Vau- 
venargues, that “The voluntary actions of men are under the 
direction of their feelings. Reason is not an independent prin- 
ciple....”'° There is also a remarkable awareness of the un- 
conscious level of the psyche,’* a level which remains continu- 
ously active in the intervals of conscious mentation (I, 413). 
The function of the intellect in the production of dreams is rec- 
ognized as an actual unconscious activity (I, 420); for Godwin 
assumes that neither volition nor consciousness is a prerequi- 
site for organized thought (I, 420). There is an adumbration of 
Gestalt in his cluster-theory of perception (I, 406), in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing linear theory, together with a recognizable 
facsimile of Proustian memory (I, 411) and Bergsonian time.” 

Godwin appears to hover on the fringes of those modern 
psychological approaches that have sought to salvage subjectiv- 
ity from the encroachment of the leucotome and the electrode. 
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Actually, his thinking is a little less revolutionary than it may 
at first appear. Godwin’s “unconscious” is not a product of re- 
pression, but simply arises from the incapacity of conscious- 
ness to cope with the plurality’ and the frequency** of its im- 
pressions. It is defined by the subtraction of memory from 
thought.’® 

Godwin’s sources do not appear to have been studied very 
closely,*® but Diderot’s Encyclopédie, in the interesting entry 
under the heading “Songe,”’” does duplicate some of Godwin’s 
ideas. The article is drawn from the Essai sur les songes of 
Jean-Louis-Samuel Formey, the secretary of the Berlin Acad- 
emy (where pre-Romantic psychology may have had its roots). 
However, the common ground for all of these is probably simply 
Leibniz’ Nouveaux Essais sur l’entendement humain. 

Struggling to preserve the soul from the inferior role of ac- 
cessory to the body, Leibniz, like Godwin,*® insists that the soul 
has its separate existence, parallel to that of the body but not 
finally dependent on it.*? Hence the soul is always active,*° and 
consciousness is only one of the phases of thought.** “Ainsi il 
est bon de faire distinction entre la perception, qui est 1’état in- 
térieur de la monade..., et l’aperception qui est la conscience, 
ou la connaissance réflexive de cet état intérieur, laquelle n’est 
point donnée A toutes les 4mes, ni toujours 4 la méme 4me.”” 
“Nous ne sommes jamais Sans perceptions, mais il est néces- 
saire que nous soyons souvent sans aperceptions....””* Un- 
conscious thought is not only a fact (I, 81) but a necessity (I, 
82-83). Furthermore, it is largely responsible for both our 
habits and our opinions (I, 80), not to mention our apparently 
unpremeditated actions (I, 80), and it determines the very qual- 
ity or texture of our experiences, giving rise to that “inquié- 
tude... qui fait pourtant souvent notre désir et méme notre 
plaisir, en lui donnant comme un sel qui pique.” 

As we stand with Leibniz on the back doorstep of the 18th 
century and look back over the 17th, we begin to see the battle- 
field where our problem takes its rise, between Lockean em- 
piricism and Cartesian rationalism; the one attempting to force 
the soul into the subordinate role of a flickering accessory of 
physiological forms, the other insisting that the action of the 
soul is indivisible and continuous, persisting through life and 
death, through consciousness and dreamless sleep alike. In 
fact, it is a keystone of the Cartesian argument that man always 
dreams.”° 

When we shift our inquiry from logic to literature, all our 
problems reappear; and not only reappear, but leap out in three 
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dimensions. The questions of criminal responsibility, of the 
border between rational behavior and insanity, of the primacy 
of soul or body, are all involved in an appraisal of the Doctor’s 
judgment on the sleepwalking Lady Macbeth: “More needs she 
the divine than the physician.” If we set this line of Shake- 
speare’s doctor beside a remark of Vigny’s Docteur Noir, we 
have a measure of the difference in moral outlook between the 
Renaissance and our own time. “Les médecins jouent 4 présent 
dans la sociéte le rdle des prétres dans le moyen 4age:... 
L’abbé a cédé la ruelle au Docteur, comme si cette société, en 
devenant matérialiste, avait jugé que la cure de l’4me devait 
dépendre désormais de celle du corps.””” 

Apparently inert abstract questions, such as whether there 
can be absolutely dreamless sleep, recur in literature as a 
struggle over values and the norms of reality. In the back- 
ground of the mockery to which Don Quixote is subjected we can 
recognize the attack upon those who believed in the pervasive- 
ness and continuity of dream and daydream by the exponents of 
a soul with only intermittent and strictly conscious functions. 
The vision of Don Quixote in the cave of Montesinos and San- 
cho’s rhapsody on the seven little she-goats in the sky”® are to 
be taken seriously if the mind’s unconscious work has _ sub- 
stance, but may justifiably be laughed to scorn if the sole cri- 
teria of meaning and reality are physical mass and metrical 
extension. And if nothing but rational consciousness matters, 
then the fantasy is adequately employed when generating the 
shoddy hypocrisies of the false pastoral, the cynical masque, 
the disguises of the scoundrel Gines de Pasamonte, or any part 
of the nightmare world of the disenchanters—in generating 
anything but the crusader’s ideals in which the mad Quixote 
perseveres. 

So far from irrelevant for the study of literature are the 
technical problems with which we began, that the reality of 
dream and the criterion of sanity have remained central preoc- 
cupations of major writers (Erasmus, Cervantes, Swift, Blake, 
Dostoyevsky) ever since the Renaissance, and constitute the 
principal concern of Romanticism; while the stream of con- 
sciousness postulated by Leibniz persists, both as moral pur- 
gative and literary technique, to the present day. 

Let us turn from the general problem of the conflict be- 
tween materialist and idealist psychology to the question of 
subjective and objective attitudes in Romantic literature. The 
statement that Don Quixote prefigures most of the problems of 
Romanticism is a cliché. What is not so clearly understood is 
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that the Romantic period is the middle segment in an arc of 
tendencies starting with Don Quixote and reaching a specific 
resolution at a definite point after the Romantic movement it- 
self was over. In a word, Romanticism is the half-way mark 
between Don Quixote and L’Etranger, the intersection of the 
different ways of coping with life proposed by these two books. 

The world of men sees only the physical exterior of Don 
Quixote; he, on the contrary, sees only its interior, its potential 
meaning, and persists in imputing values to it when the world 
itself acknowledges none. To the world Don Quixote appears 
absurd, because it perceives only his appearance and is blind to 
his significance; he seems a disordered machine, a puppet rid- 
ing on a frame of sticks. His lack of meaning for other men is 
emphasized by his being made to act in a sort of puppet show, 
involving a real wooden horse, in the garden of the Duke and the 
Duchess.”® 

In The Stranger, Camus has stolen a march on the material- 
ists. He does not merely grant that absolute values are unat- 
tainable; he postulates the falsity of all subjectivity, of which 
values are only a special case. He disarms rationalist critics 
by creating a more objective character than they had ever 
dreamt of. 

Meursault actually becomes a martyr to his objectivity. 
With absolute honesty, and with sublime indifference to the con- 
sequences of his honesty, Meursault rejects the demand that he 
censor his experiences or submit them to any preliminary 
evaluation. It does not even pay him to save his life at the 
slight expense of describing his relationship with his mother in 
some conventionally acceptable way. In an objectivized world, 
where all ideals have been declared null and void, Meursault, 
the Stranger, can restore value to life only by keeping to the 
first level of inarticulate experience, entirely free from values. 
If all ideals are really false, reality becomes the one ideal 
worth disseminating. And so, in his own way, Meursault plays 
the Quixote for the modern world, the martyr and redeemer in- 
comprehensible to mankind at large, refusing at the cost of his 
life to compromise to the slightest degree his ideal of experi- 
ence uncontaminated by prefabricated generalizations. Don 
Quixote sacrifices himself for his ideals: Meursault sacrifices 
himself for the right to live without ideals. 

The Stranger, or rather the Outsider, is a pantheist. He has 
internalized the objectivity of the outside world. He has changed 
places with the windmill, and men try to force on him the spuri- 
ous role of giant. Meursault is what the world took Don Quixote 
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to be: an exterior without interior, a sort of human Mobius 
strip. He sees himself with the same indifference with which 
the mountains regard him, for he participates in their inner 
life. As Meursault gazes from his prison window upon the 
mountains one thinks of Shelley looking up at Mont Blanc, and 
wonders whether Shelley’s problem has not found its answer in 
this strange new Pantheism. “...Devant cette nuit chargée de 
signes et d’étoiles, je m’ouvrais pour la premiére fois a la 
tendre indifférence du monde. De 1’éprouver si pareil a moi, si 
fraternel enfin, j’ai senti que j’avais été heureux, et que je 
l’étais encore.” 

The question whether one should define oneself as subject or 
object, the question whether the world itself is subject or ob- 
ject, is the gag that sticks in the throat of history halfway be- 
tween Cervantes and Camus. Even Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
is already a step in the direction of L’Etranger. Like the latter, 
it insists on an acceptance of every experience in succession 
without an evaluation or rejection of any one of them. Yorick 
refuses to humanize himself by the illegitimate device of fitting 
his experience into prepared categories. He is willing to forego 
the reader’s sympathy, to admit that the play of random forces 
controls him as it does any physical object, in order to retain 
his integrity. Even the style of the Sentimental Journey, con- 
sistently declining to commit itself to emotion, with its re- 
morseless accuracy and its refusal to draw conclusions, has 
something in common with the style of L’Etranger. 

We learn from the Sentimental Journey that only by walking 
the tightrope of spontaneity®** can one avoid falling into either 
sentimentality or coarseness. But whimsicality also becomes 
an excuse, an escape from the demand that we should be able to 
maintain permanent values in terms of real human relation- 
ships. The very fact that the ideal can be found only in the form 
of Maria the madwoman, with whom no relationship is possible, 
implies that only an abstract solution can be found to our prob- 
lems, in an intermediate state that permits of no full involve- 
ment with another person. But even this half-emotion, or “sen- 
timent,” that Sterne so convincingly communicates, is extremely 
difficult to attain. It can be achieved only by withdrawing from 
personal love to an attunement with other individuals via the 
Great Sensorium®: by avoiding the realm of direct relation- 
ships, where virtue and consistency count heavily, in favor of a 
plane where one’s worst impulses can be understood not to nul- 
lify or contradict the existence of a soul; for this soul depends 
on its spontaneous honesty and not its unfailing virtue for the 
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proof of its existence. Furthermore, a soul whose Single un- 
disputed value is honesty may not conceal either its material 
foundations or its uncontrollable evil impulses; and Sterne 
proves his soul’s good faith by an obtrusive exhibition of both 
the latter. 

After drinking the health of the King of France, Yorick, in 
an expansive mood, feels an overwhelming impulse of generos- 
ity surge through him, so that “’twould have confounded the 
most physical précieuse in France: with all her materialism, 
she could scarce have called me a machine—” (page 24). An 
elderly Franciscan enters, asking for alms; but after painting 
so affecting a portrait of the suppliant that the reader cannot 
refrain from participating in the author’s generous impulse, 
Yorick declares flatly: “I had predetermined not to give him a 
single sous” (page 26). The explanation? In part, it is the fun- 
damental irrationality of the human mind; more to the point, the 
passivity of the mind, which behaves like a material object in 
the grasp of physical forces. We have here an admission that 
man does have something in common with the précieuses’ ma- 
chine, after all. “No man cares to have his virtues the sport of 
contingencies” (page 25), but “there is no regular reasoning 
upon the ebbs and flows of our humours; they may depend upon 
the same causes, for aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves. ...” (page 25). 

A Sentimental Journey may be approached as well from the 
Quixote side as through the perspectives of The Stranger, 
where value judgments are eliminated in order to preserve the 
authenticity of experience. [Illusion also has its encomia in this 
book,”* juxtaposed with frequent reminders of the potency of 
material forces. The Dulcinea theme also reappears, but ina 
reversed form. Although he has set out in search of what of 
beauty can be learned from women’s souls (pages 120-121), 
Yorick often finds himself stumbling over their bodies. His 
journey through the new world of the Continent has been under- 
taken in the hope of finding whole-cloth emotion, but mere phys- 
ical lust keeps getting in the way. He can accept a relationship 
only with Maria or with the absent Eliza, with neither of whom 
full intimacy is possible; in other words, he can accept only 
Dulcinea. Each passing episode involving a woman begins with 
sentiment, moves quickly into equivocation, and ends in crudity; 
as though Aldonza Lorenzo lay just beneath the skin of every 
woman in Europe. In order to rescue their character Yorick 
must withdraw before the fatal moment and perform the act of 
alchemy achieved by Don Quixote when he reinvested the whores 
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at the inn door with their chastity.** The affront of brutal vul- 
garity always lurks beneath the integral feeling that Yorick is 
pursuing. Sterne is understandably unsure which is the more 
reliable thing: whether there is more chance of grasping truth 
securely by clutching after Maria’s delinquent goat or by hold- 
ing on to the passing chambermaid.*° 

The double view is always in force; from one side every- 
thing looks ideal, from the other, terribly crude. We are re- 
minded of Werther’s suicide, first as envisaged by himself and 
then as it is actually seen by the spectators. The point re- 
mains, that no incarnation of an ideal may be attempted by even 
the pre-Romantic fancy; given a body, the ideal mocks us as a 
clod. It becomes the false Dulcinea whom Sancho had once con- 
jured up, to the confusion of Don Quixote.*®° The true Dulcinea, 
we have said before, must be like Maria, who is kept at arm’s 
length by her madness. Maria evokes from Sterne the central 
theoretical passage of the book, on sensibility as the “great 
Sensorium of the world.”** Here we see that Sterne had felt 
Maria to be in particularly close touch with Nature. By virtue 
of her madness she can serve as a channel to that Sensorium, 
to cosmic sympathy itself. It seems to me that “sensibility” in 
A Sentimental Journey is best defined as sensation which is at 
the same time sympathy, and Sterne becomes either vulgar or 
“sentimental” in the pejorative sense only when his attempt to 
keep in tune with this very special mood is unsuccessful. 
Maria’s sweetness and sadness, like the peasants’ dance which 
follows,** is imbued with a distinctly religious quality which 
Sterne seems to associate pantheistically with the “naturalness” 
of the sentiments involved. But Yorick cannot live in the uni- 
versal consciousness as successfully as Maria can, through her 
madness. 

The close connection between the peasants’ religion and 
Maria’s spirituality emphasizes the identification of “madness” 
and the “natural.” It is as though the quality of naturalness, at 
least in recent centuries, is felt to be preserved only in insan- 
ity. The only remaining carriers of the ideal are those who 
have refused to compromise with the modern world lest they 
lose their spontaneity; but in order to retain that spontaneity 
they must be mad. Even Erasmus in the 16th century had begun 
to recognize this problem, as is evident from the final section 
of the Praise of Folly, “Laus stultitiae ex autoribus.” 

The difficulty with these mad folk is that, no matter how at- 
tractive they may be, they are really mad, and so they cannot 
function as heroes. On the other hand, the intended heroes of 
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the Romantic novel, being compromisers, also cannot be real 
heroes. They are always, and often tragically, aware of their 
own insufficiencies —as for instance Yorick, in A Sentimental 
Journey, or Petchorin, in A Hero of Our Time. The pattern or 
prototype for the encounter between the hero and the madman, 
which we have been discussing in Sterne, is the meeting of Don 
Quixote and Cardenio in the Sierra Morena.3? There the reader 
is put in a position to see the difference between true idealism 
and mere “selfish” madness, so to speak, through the confron- 
tation; but by the Romantic period our doubts of the heroes’ 
authenticity alter the lesson which such meetings communicate. 
It would seem that the closest approach Yorick can make to the 
ideal is wiping away Maria’s tears and his own with the same 
handkerchief; wiping the tears from his own face, and from the 
face of the impotent Ideal.*° 

The Sentimental Journey is a strange and disturbing book, 
and its conclusion is no less distressing than the body of the 
text. Despite appearances, it closes not with a bray of affirma- 
tive ribaldry but with a cry of doubt. It is almost a “Pourquoi? 
et Hélas!”*! that we are left with. What else can one feel, when 
the effort to vibrate in unison with the Great Sensorium of the 
world ends with such a raucous cadence? * 

The Sentimental Journey situates itself readily midway be- 
tween the problem proposed by Don Quixote and the solution 
tacitly implied by L’Etranger: we can preserve values only by 
living without them. Die Leiden des jungen Werthers is con- 
cerned with the same issues. Why is Werther’s suicide pre- 
sented so idealistically on the penultimate page** and described 
in charnel-house terminology on the next and last?** Is his 
subjective view of his death as an apotheosis the correct one, 
or does he really sink to the level of the object which at the end 
he appears to be, when we no longer see him through his own 
eyes? The author’s failure to provide an answer for the reader 
creates a stasis, obliging us to withdraw from our involvement 
in this conflict between subjective and objective reality, to a 
level where we must contemplate it without participation. It is 
a solution which consists in asking a question of us. There isa 
noteworthy similarity between the apparent anticlimax of 
Werther and the sudden return to material standards and con- 
ventionality in the final pages of Don Quixote; in both cases the 
reader is left, not with the feeling of having been cheated, but of 
issues which seemed settled having been thrown open to ques- 
tion again. The same is, of course, true of A Sentimental Jour - 


ney. 
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The conflict of the subjective and objective views, as is well 
known, pervades the book: indeed, for the first part of our dis- 
cussion of Werther we shall be on almost too familiar grounds. 
“Was ist der Mensch, der gepriesene Halbgott!...wenn er in 
Freude sich aufschwingt, oder im Leiden versinkt, wird er 
nicht in beiden eben da aufgehalten, eben da zu dem stumpfen 
kalten Bewusstsein wieder zuriickgebracht, da er sich in der 
Fiille des Unendlichen zu verlieren sehnte?” (XIX, 140). But 
elsewhere, after describing how he enjoyed having near hima 
servant who had been sent to soak in the ambience of Charlotte, 
Werther cries out: “Bewahre dich Gott, dass du dariiber la- 
chest. Wilhelm, sind das Phantome, wenn es uns wohl ist?” 
(XIX, 56). The unreliability of apparently immutable emotions 
also worries Goethe as it had obsessed Sterne; the formerly in- 
spiring beauty of the morning, in the latter part of the book, 
lies before Werther “wie ein lackirtes Bildchen, und alle die 
Wonne keinen Tropfen Seligkeit aus meinem Herzen herauf in 
das Gehirn pumpen kann, und der ganze Kerl vor Gottes Ange- 
sicht steht wie ein versiegter Brunnen, wie ein verlechter [sic] 
Eimer” (XIX, 128). 

The familiar problem of deciding what meaning should be 
attributed to insanity recurs in several places. Werther pro- 
tests when Albert dubs his suicidal impulses “mad.” “Dass ihr 
Menschen... gleich sprechen miisst: das ist th6richt, das ist 
klug, das ist gut, das ist bés! Und was will das alles heissen? 
Habt ihr deswegen die inneren Verhdltnisse einer Handlung er- 
forscht? wisst ihr mit Bestimmtheit die Ursachen zu ent- 
wickeln, warum sie geschah, warum sie geschehen musste?” 
(XIX, 65). But Albert does have an explanation for suicidal im- 
pulses: a man “den seine Leidenschaften hinreissen, alle Be- 
sinnungskraft verliert, und als ein Trunkener, als ein Wahnsin- 
niger angesehen wird” (XIX, 66). This is the voice of an 
anti- Enthusiast, one of those sober rationalists who were soon 
to gain powerful allies among the physiological psychologists of 
the 19th century. Werther’s answer has our sympathy, but it 
really proves nothing: “ich habe in meinem Masse begreifen 
lernen, wie man alle ausserordentlichen Menschen, die etwas 
Grosses, etwas Unméglichscheinendes wirken, von jeher fiir 
Trunkene und Wahnsinnige ausschreien musste. 

“Aber auch im gemeinem Leben ist’s unertrdglich, fast 
einem jeden bei halbweg einer freien, edlen, unerwarteten That 
nachrufen zu héren: der Mensch ist trunken, der ist nirrisch!” 
(XIX, 67). But oddly enough, as soon as he returns to the topic 
of suicide, Werther too begins to speak of it not as heroism 
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(XIX, 66) but as disease: “ich finde es eben SO wunderbar zu 
sagen, der Mensch ist feige, der sich das Leben nimmt, als es 
ungehorig ware, den einen Feigen zu nennen, der an einem 
bésartigen Fieber stirbt” (XIX, 68-69), for the potential suicide 
is merely an invalid.*5 

The Quixotic and the medical explanations of extreme emo- 
tionalism seem to be grappling for ascendancy in Werther’s 
mind, and possibly in Goethe’s, too.*® But Werther’s encounter 
with an indubitably full-fledged madman helps him to triangu- 
late his own position with accuracy.” This young man, Hein- 
rich, has gone mad for love of the same Charlotte who is the 
focus of Werther’s problems, and is wandering on the hillside 
in late November looking for flowers for his mistress. Werther 
envies Heinrich, for a very significant reason. The madman 
can ascribe his unhappiness to an objective cause, such as the 
absence of flowers on the hillside in November; he need not face 
the fact, as Werther must, that in his own disordered heart and 
“in deinem zerriitteten Gehirne dein Elend liegt, wovon alle 
K6nige der Erde dir nicht helfen k6nnen” (XIX, 137). But, 
Werther cries in anguish, he himself cannot be happy like the 
madman, for the rationalists have stolen his faith in illusion 
from him; and his trust in illusion being his single bond with 
God, he begs God to take him back, for he cannot bear to live on 
in a world where God is silent and will not intercede to prove 
His own validity: 


Musstest du, der du den Menschen arm genug er- 
schufst, ihm auch Brtider zugeben, die ihm das biss- 
chen Armuth, das bisschen Vertrauen noch raubten, 
das er auf dich hat, auf dich, du Alliebender! Denn 
das Vertrauen zu einer heilenden Wurzel, zu den 
Thrdnen des Weinstockes, was ist es als Vertrauen zu 
dir, dass du in alles, was uns umgibt, Heil- und Lin- 
derungskraft gelegt hast, der wir so sttindlich bedtir- 
fen? Vater! den ich nicht kenne!...schweige nicht 
langer! dein Schweigen wird diese diirstende Seele 
nicht aufhalten— Und wiirde ein Mensch, ein Vater 
ziirnen kénnen, dem sein unvermuthet rtickkehrender 


Sohn um den Hals fiele und riefe:...ziirne nicht, dass 
ich die Wanderschaft abbreche, die ich nach deinem 
Willen langer aushalten sollte....mir ist nur wohl, wo 
Min iiot.ts 


The madman, then, has been able to keep his faith in God, 
that is, illusion, while continuing td live; but he can do so only 
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at the sacrifice of his reason. Werther envies him his simple 
idealism. Ordinary people, those who live close to Nature, 
share this quality. The peasant lad who later proved the 
strength of his emotions by murdering his rival had previously 
impressed Werther with the unbounded sincerity of his devotion 
to his mistress. “Diese Liebe, diese Treue, diese Leidenschaft 
ist also keine dichterische Erfindung. Sie lebt, sie ist in ihrer 
gréssten Reinheit unter der Classe von Menschen, die wir un- 
gebildet, die wir roh nennen. Wir Gebildeten— zu Nichts Ver- 
bildeten!” (XIX, 118). The implication that Charlotte is not the 
mainspring of his problems is hard to avoid, for clearly 
Werther is himself one of those who are “nothing,” who do not 
really invest their faith in any actual person or thing. 

Werther also envies Albert his devotion to his work” ; but he 
would not be happy in Albert’s place, for he lacks Albert's 
ability to find value in real things. What Werther suffers from 
is not an excess but an insufficiency of the poetic impulse, of 
the readiness to idealize, to attach a mythical value to simple 
reality. His loss of interest in Homer after his failure to be- 
come involved in real life seems symbolic of his loss of the 
mythopoeic faculty. The simple people in Werther, such as 
Albert and Wilhelm, are not merely Philistines, to be contrasted 
unfavorably with the hero. On the contrary, it is they who are 
idealized, even to the point of over-simplification; the only one 
whose mind is medically anatomized is the subjectivist Werther. 
The summary characterization of the others becomes quite un- 
realistic. Mrs. M., for instance, when we discover her upon 
her deathbed, is solely concerned with straightening out ac- 
counts with her miserly husband, so that the fact that she has 
had to steal money from the till to keep the household going will 
not confuse her successor’s reckoning. This deathbed transac- 
tion is the upshot of her thirty years of marriage. 

Such a thumbnail biography (XIX, 52-53), in its abrupt, al- 
most drab practicality, reminds one that emotion is not neces- 
sarily directed towards the self, but may be invested entirely 
in the external phases of life. For this is the real fairytale in 
Werther: the myth that life can really be a practical thing, that 
life is comprehensible to and comprehended by some people. 
And because Goethe does not see how such a state is possible in 
reality, he poetizes and fictionalizes all the figures who do de- 
vote themselves to life, while analyzing Werther in realistic 
psychological detail. Mrs. M. is made to seem capable of con- 
verting finance into fairytale. She finds the justification of her 
death, and her victory over death, in her meticulous honesty 
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about money. All feeling has been given over to money, the es- 
sence of the objective world. Mrs. M. has reached the ideal by 
balancing the budget. 

Mrs. M., and the other over-simplified characters like her 
in the book, are successful people, for they can attach them- 
selves to a symbol. They are perhaps more monomaniac than 
the confused Werther himself. They can all do the right thing 
when called upon to prove that they are committed to life — they 
can murder for love, go mad for love, work for love — but they 
are not real people. Their characterizations are scamped and 
summarized. Only Werther himself, the failure, is the realist, 
and the real person; the others are psychological impossibili- 
ties. 

In a curious way, then, the dull, blunt, practical pizzicati 
that punctuate Werther bespeak more faith in the mythical con- 
tent of reality than do its marvellous lyrical rhapsodies. 
Werther’s suicide is a withdrawal and a confession that he can- 
not commit himself to experience as the simple heroes, the 
peasant, the murderer, and the madman can. For Werther has 
had to imagine all the petty realities in the book; he has no be- 
lief in an external reality to begin with, and has to invent it for 
himself. Only objective reality is non-objective and unreal for 
Werther; therefore these dull or commonplace passages, which 
present his notion of the external world, constitute the truly 
fantastic and entirely “created” elements of the book. The 
Odyssean littleness of the plain people is the expression of a 
faith in objective things which he cannot achieve. Unable to 
approach this mythically satisfying version of reality, he must 
invert himself and go inward to find some equivalent satisfac- 
tion, in a spiritual life beyond death. But the rather harsh end- 
ing throws the success of even that endeavor into question. We 
have here, as was mentioned previously, a conclusion compara- 
ble to that of Don Quixote; Quixote admits defeat at the end, re- 
signs his effort to find Dulcinea, and transports his virtues toa 
higher world, where the pursuit of the ideal cannot be invali- 
dated by material evidences. 

The resignation from the pursuit of the ideal in this world, 
and the recognition that this search is appropriate only for the 
other world, becomes, in Vigny’s Stello, not a necessity imposed 
on the hero at the point of death, but a prerequisite for living. 
The game of life is not meant to be won; one must start by ac- 
knowledging that the best life (known in recent philosophy as the 
“absurd” life) is achieved by the abrogation of hope and by a 
steady recognition of the inevitability of sorrow. 
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The ideal which the poet Stello is making his misguided at- 
tempt to incarnate does not have the form of Dulcinea, Eliza, or 
Charlotte, but rather bears some dim resemblance to Saint- 
Simon.*! Nevertheless it draws him no less surely towards 
suicide or insanity for being a sociological chimaera rather 
than an amorous fantasy. The old problem of Quixote mounts 
once more to the central position; the faint border between 
idealism and madness is blurred, and the line must be retraced 
in the sharp black ink of Doctor Noir. Stello is the extended 
account of a psychiatric interview; it suggests that the cure for 
the hero’s rampant fancy must come through the acceptance of 
his proper role among the other objects of the world. As for 
his ecstatic aspirations, they will simply not hold water in the 
age of phrenology; Dr. Gall’s little devils can punch holes in 
every transcendental bump on Stello’s skull.» If absolute val- 
ues are to be pursued at all, they must be sought only after 
death and out of this world.™ 

A small but significant detail of Werther reappears in Stello 
with a startling corollary. Werther had blamed the rationalists 
and materialists for robbing man of his faith™; Vigny not only 
does the same, but attributes the madness of the poet Gilbert to 
the materialist polemic.** Similarly, Blake had once claimed 
that Cowper had gone mad “as a refuge from unbelief — from 
Bacon, Newton and Locke.”™ The “philosophes” drive poets to 
madness, which is the last refuge for their idealism; since 
there is no room for illusions in a rational world, the poets 
must build an irrational one in which to keep them. It is the 
familiar story of Peter Pumpkin-eater, who, unable to make his 
wife stay at home in a conventional house, put her in a pumpkin 
shell; and there (or at least so the rhyme assures us), there he 
kept her very well. 

Stello has one alternative to the retreat into madness or 
suicide illustrated by Gilbert and Chatterton: that is, to become 
like Doctor Noir. Doctor Noir, like Camus in L’Etranger and 
Sterne in A Sentimental Journey, rejects all subjectivity as un- 
reliable. The degraded Quixote, Stello, cannot raise his voice 
for one instant in defence of his aspirations without being rid- 
dled by the Doctor’s sarcasm. If one is to harbor ideals and 
values at all, one must never articulate them. Doctor Noir is 
himself no cynical materialist, but he is wise enough to know 
that any ideal, once enunciated, is vulnerable to the solvent of 
relativism. Better to acknowledge man’s “réisme” ostenta- 
tiously, better to emphasize the instability of his ideals and his 
enslavement by psychological determinism, if one hopes to ward 
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off the evil eye of reason. Modern man, if he has faith at all, 
would rather hide it than parade it. “Quelle est l’idée qui 
soutient son courage? Il ne le dit méme pas.”*” Any values 
which he acknowledges must be immanent in experience and 
expressed only in action. 

Doctor Noir’s final lesson is the lesson of honesty. Only by 
first acknowledging the dominion of the material elements in 
one’s organization can one avoid becoming their victim. The 
value of honesty alone remains when all others have been liqui- 
dated; and this kernel of honesty is the germ of L’Etranger. 

L’Etrangey, alone among the books we have been consider- 
ing, does not have to end with an anticlimax. In the other texts, 
from Don Quixote, through Werther, to Stello, there is a steadily 
increasing willingness to grant that the idealist is really wrong, 
that he is of unhealthy mind and in need of a cure. At the same 
time the gap between the ideal and the real dwindles steadily, 
and the ideal shrivels to a metaphor. Therefore the anticlimax, 
the return to the material world, is most painful in Don Quixote, 
and grows gradually milder until we reach the wistful “Pour- 
quoi? et hélas!” of Stello,** in which reality has never been left 
very far behind. Nevertheless, each book does end in disap- 
pointment. But in L’Etranger, where man stands with matter at 
the level of the object, issues no manifestoes which reality will 
fail to honor, and makes no demands of himself, there can be no 
reawakening and no disillusionment; for working out a position 
for himself within the external world of objects, rather than 
trying to rise above it, the “outsider” has nowhere to fall to. 
In his one-dimensional world, one does not go either up or down. 

What may be considered the purpose of this project, the on- 
tological justification for this attempt to situate Romanticism at 
the intersection of the philosophies of Don Quixote and L’Etran- 
ger? The larger question at issue is the relation of body and 
soul, whether it be stated in medical, philosophical, or literary 
terms. This problem has obsessed our culture ever since the 
humanists Marsilio Ficino and Erasmus first tried to cope with 
the danger that loomed in the Paduan practice of maintaining a 
sharp distinction between matters of reason and faith. Nor is 
the topic without relevance to a more recent text such as 
L’Etre et le néant, with its warning lest we betray our con- 
sciousness in favor of an instrumental or objectivist view of 
our nature. Once a division between subjective and objective 
experience is admitted, there is a danger that we will be 
tempted to adopt the latter as our exclusive standpoint, for from 
it we can always point to tangible results. Unfortunately, while 
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we become engrossed in planning and producing, and feeling is 
suspended, the ability to experience may go entirely lost as our 
potentialities are consumed in the effort of production. Accord- 
ingly, it has been the purpose of this essay to clear a path to the 
meaning of certain great authors who have labored, whether by 
“absurd” or “Quixotic” means, to recreate the authenticity of 
human experience and to rehabilitate the human soul in uncon- 
genial times. Whatever theoretical conclusions remain to be 
drawn may have more relevance for the future than for the 
past. If the authors we have been considering, a garrison in the 
last trench of the humane, remain without support and without a 
following, it may be time for us to begin in all earnest forging a 
new set of values, a new book “Du vrai, du bien, et du beau,” 
appropriate for that assemblage of objects, fortuitously endowed 
with consciousness, still popularly known as “the human race.”°° 
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In 1911 Hermann Hesse set out upon a voyage to India, “to 
see,” he tells us, “the sacred tree and snake |of Buddha] and to 
go back into that source of life where everything had begun and 
which signifies the Oneness [Einheit] of all phenomena.”* The 
vagueness of these words, written some ten years after his re- 
turn to Europe, testifies to Hesse’s uncertainty concerning the 
exact nature of his quest. The unity or oneness he sought may 
have been nothing more than a resolution of the conflicts devel- 
oping within his own personality; it may refer to a cultural and 
political harmony he had not been able to find in Europe during 
the years before the Great War; or it may simply reflect the 
longing of someone steeped in the German Romantic tradition 
for a feeling of identity between the self and the world about 
one. Whatever the purpose of his search, however, it is clear 
that India, and more specifically the philosophy of Buddhism, 
which were familiar to Hesse from boyhood through his grand- 
father’s scholarly and missionary activities,” were supposed to 
contain the goal for which he was seeking. ; 

The mission was a failure,® not merely because Hesse found 
nothing to match his ideal, but because the motivation for it had 
already prejudiced his chances of finding what he sought. The 
voyage, Hesse confesses, had been an escape, an attempt to ex- 
change one continent for another and to replace immediate cir- 
cumstances with a more remote, but no less limited way of life. 
He had compromised the hope of universal oneness, therefore, 
by assuming it might be attained through sacrificing one portion 
of experience and through abjuring the responsibilities which 
had bound him to a present time and place. 

The voyage to India convinced Hesse that oneness, whatever 
it was and wherever it existed, would produce a harmonious 
condition in which every contrast and all opposing forces had 
finally been resolved. Furthermore, it had become clear that 
the unity he desired did not reside in any particular philosophy 
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or place, but that it belonged to “a subterranean and timeless 
world of values and the spirit” of which the visible marks of a 
civilization were only an external manifestation.* Unity, in 
short, resided only in the timeless. With this realization the 
problem of finding unity became, for Hesse, the problem of 
transcending the limitations imposed by the domain of time. He 
had to learn to accept the present, but with the knowledge that it 
was only the embodiment of an essence which time itself had no 
power to destroy. 

Siddhartha, eine indische Dichtung (1922), is in part a testi- 
mony to this awareness, in part a vision of the manner in which 
Hesse thought his problem might be solved. India, and the way 
of Buddhism, are joined to his own experience in the story of a 
man who achieves unity and the timeless through the realization 
that search, and the attainment of search, are simultaneous re- 
alities of existence. In the discussion which follows I shall try 
to show how Hesse was able to communicate this vision through 
an intricate and remarkable welding of meaning and form. 
Siddhartha stands almost alone in modern German fiction as an 
example of a work in which the structure is the idea, the latter 
growing organically out of the former and not fully revealed 
until the last element of composition has been fitted into its 
proper place. 

Siddhartha, young “son of the Brahmans,”° is propelled by 
the same search, and has the same foreknowledge of the goal, 
as Hesse himself. In the opening chapter of the novelle he is 
pictured meditating upon the magic syllable OM, “the word of 
words” which stands for Perfection or the Perfected: 


OM ist Bogen, der Pfeil ist Seele, 
Das Brahman ist des Pfeiles Ziel. 
Das soll man unentwegt treffen. (621) 


OM, the alpha and omega of every Vedic text, is a symbol for 
that “holy power,” as Heinrich Zimmer describes it, which 
“turns into and animates everything within the microcosm as 
well as in the outer world,”® a power without form or substance 
itself and yet the source of everything that was, is, or shall be. 
Brahman, the impersonal and universal godhead, is one aspect 
of this power, and Atman, the individual soul or Self, is an ex- 
pression for the infinite aspects which are identical to it. To 
merge within this micro-macrocosmic essence, then, and by 
this merging find the unity which is without time and yet made 
manifest only in the multiplicities of time, is the goal Siddhar- 
tha envisages as the perfect fulfillment of his way upon earth. 
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The vocabulary of Indian philosophy suggests first of all the 
several dimensions concentrated in the single action of this 
novelle. Although Siddhartha’s story recapitulates the search 
of a contemporary westerner, it also recalls the hyperconscious 
striving of an immemorial Eastern tradition as well. “The 
search for a basic unity underlying the manifold of the uni- 
verse,” according to Zimmer, had been “the chief motivation” 
of Indian philosophies since the time of the earliest Vedic 
hymns.” Siddhartha is a legend, therefore, a story which is the 
amalgam of several possible actions, each of which has its ori- 
gin in a discrete moment of historical time and yet is simulta- 
neously identified with a multitude of other actions taking place 
on other levels of experience. 

Legend as the framework of the novelle offers the first clue 
to the manner in which Hesse imagined the attainment of a 
timeless reality. A second is given in Siddhartha’s unusual 
foreknowledge of the goal. Like Hesse’s own yearning to “go 
back into the source of life,” Siddhartha’s undertaking bears the 
characteristic of a return to, or from another point of view, of 
a discovery, by the self, of something that is already there. In 
his own words, he seeks “at-homeness in Atman,” a goal which 
is at the same time the place from which he has already de- 
parted. Unlike the classic novel of development, the story of 
Siddhartha’s way to perfection is not the logical and inevitable 
unfolding of one event out of the other towards an end which 
could not have been foreseen from the beginning; it is rather an 
ever-expanding awareness of a reality already known, a pro- 
gression which is at the same time a regression to a condition 
forever in being. We must be prepared, therefore, for a type of 
structure in which the various moments of the protagonist’s life 
are presented as parts of a whole that is already existent even 
though it has not yet been realized in his actual experience. 
The events of the story occur in the fleeting instant, to be sure, 
but an instant in which the goal as well as the search, the proc- 
ess of what is developing as well as the end of development, are 
both implied. 

With these facts in mind we may turn now to the implica- 
tions of Hesse’s title, with its suggestive reminder that the his- 
torical Buddha, Gotama Sakyamuni,® acclaimed during his own 
lifetime as One who had found the way to Perfection, himself 
bore the given name of Siddhartha. It is striking that the life of 
Hesse’s protagonist runs almost parallel to the little that is 
known of the Buddha’s obscure history. The latter involves 
three basic events: the leave-taking from his father’s house, 
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the frustrating years wasted in vacillation between the pursuit 
of worldly desires and a life of extreme asceticism, and finally, 
the determination of the Middle Path as the only road to En- 
lightenment. Siddhartha also follows this course, if not in strict 
chronological sequence, still in the same pattern of significant 
experiences. The sole difference here — which, as I shall try to 
show, amounts to only a superficial distinction — consists in the 
fact that the Buddha left a body of sermons and teachings which 
are not advanced by Hesse’s hero.? 

The parallel just noted, which forms the structural backbone 
of this work, comes from Hesse’s desire to superimpose upon 
his story of the seeker a portrait of the sage who had already 
found his way. Being and Becoming are both represented in the 
story, therefore, the former in the existence of a man who has 
found unity, the latter in the presence of a man who has identi- 
fied himself with perfection although he is still approaching it. 
In this sense, time, the troubled present in which one seeks the 
way, is transcended in the novelle by the timeless fact of the 
goal already achieved. Siddhartha, indeed, is both seeker and 
sage, the One in whom perfection hovers as a silent attendant 
within the actions of the One who is still unperfected. His ac- 
tual encounter with the Buddha in the course of the story antici- 
pates this absolute crossing of the timeless with time, for here 
the aspect of life which is Becoming meets the aspect of a life 
already in Being, the One who is already perfect encounters 
himself in the process of attaining perfection. The fact that 
these two aspects do not coalesce at this point, and that Sid- 
dhartha refrains from declaring himself a disciple of Gotama 
although acknowledging the latter as a living Buddha, is essen- 
tial to Hesse’s message, for it signifies the distance which ex- 
perience always intrudes between the seeker and his goal. 
Time, the sum of moments which the Buddha has already tran- 
scended in himself, must first be lived out in Siddhartha’s own 
life. 

The course of Siddhartha’s discovery of the Self, his reali- 
zation, so to speak, of the Buddha who is already within him, is 
therefore a process of acquiring the wisdom of the historical 
Sakyamuni while he himself is finding the way to enlightenment. 
The external design of the novelle —its division into two major 
parts, of which the first contains four, the second eight separate 
sections — corresponds in extremely subtle fashion to the Bud- 
dha’s celebrated doctrine of the Four Noble Truths and the 
Eightfold Path to salvation from human suffering. This is not 
to say that Siddhartha is intended as a biography of the Buddha, 
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or as a literal presentation of his doctrine, but that it has drawn 
upon the essential language of Buddhism in order to support 
Hesse’s identification of the One-in-Being with the One-Becom- 
ing by tracing the seeker’s acquisition of those virtues which 
are the special wisdom of an enlightened sage. 

The first part of the novelle, written near the end of the 
First World War,!° brings Siddhartha the knowledge of Buddha’s 
Four Noble Truths. The experiences recounted here reflect 
certain events in Hesse’s life up to his return from India and 
convey the realization, already noted, that the problem of find- 
ing unity was a problem of transcending time and that, paradox- 
ically, the way into this timeless realm led through the multiple 
fields of the Here and Now. In the second part of the novelle, 
then, Siddhartha undertakes this journey through experience and 
arrives at the goal he is seeking. 

Buddha’s First Noble Truth is revealed to Siddhartha while 
he is still a son of the Brahmans dwelling in his father’s house. 
The world of the father is a world of things as they have be- 
come, determined by the past and geared to the perpetual repe- 

ition of an unchanging way of life. Ritual and formula govern 
this world, and life in it revolves around the rendering of sacri- 
fices and offerings at “the accustomed time,” the performance 
of established duties from which not even the “most blameless” 
of men, Siddhartha’s own father, is free. He must “cleanse 
himself every day, strive for purification every day, every day 
anew” (621)."" | 

The world of the father, then, is fixed in the moment and 
regulated according to the set times of an inherited manner of 
existence. What will come is the same as what has been; the 
present exists only as the appointed moment for acting within a 
cycle of time that is forever revolving around the same course. 
This, Hesse indicates, is the world into which all men are 
born — orthodox, traditional, determined by the past—a world 
in which they suffer not only from the imposition of a way of 
life that is not of their own making, but also because time, the 
necessity of living according to a ritualized moment, stands be- 
tween them and the reality they seek. Between Brahman and 
Atman, the universal godhead and the Self that is supposed to be 
identical to it, lies the ethic of the gods and their demands, 
mere formulas for life which are no less “ephemeral and sub- 
ject to time” than man himself. Thus Siddhartha, as a son of 
the Brahmans, suffers from the impossibility of translating the 
consciousness of truth, his foreknowledge of the goal, into the 
actual experience of living free from the repeated phases of 
established time. 
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When he leaves this world of the father, Siddhartha sets out 
with his friend Govinda to find a place in which “the cycle of 
time might be eluded, the end of causes [found], and an eternity 
without suffering would begin” (627). Like the historical Bud- 
dha, he joins the jackal men called Samanas,” fanatic ascetics 
for whom enlightenment was to be found only through denial of 
the flesh and all worldly desires. Among the Samanas Siddhar- 
tha tries “to kill memory and his senses,” to deny the sum of 
things as they had been, withdraw from the present, and close 
himself off from the possibility of further experience. He tries, 
in short, to escape from time. The arts of the Samanas are 
conscious attempts of the intellect, exercising itself through the 
will, to free the self from all temporal effects. Through fasting, 
Siddhartha tries to make himself physiologically independent of 
the moment; through thinking, to control what the moment might 
bring him and to determine his own attitude towards it; and 
through waiting, to suspend the moment between a part he has 
rejected and a future condition which he hopes to will into ex- 
istence. The purpose of Siddhartha’s life among the Samanas 
may be summed up in the rhyming words leer and nicht mehr: 
to be no longer subject to the experience of time, but to be 
Sempty of thirst, empty of desire, empty of dream, empty of joy 
and sorrow,” to become a void which only Atman-Brahman, the 
timeless unity of his search, would be sufficient to fill. 

The way of asceticism succeeds only in revealing to Sid- 
dhartha the second of Buddha’s Noble Truths — that the cause of 
suffering is the craving for something which can never be sat- 
isfied: “Although Siddhartha fled from himself a thousand 
times, lingered in nothingness, in an animal, in a stone, the re- 
turn was inevitable, the hour unavoidable when he came back to 
find himself once more, in moonlight or in sunshine, in shadow 
or in rain, when he became himself again, Siddhartha once 
more, and again felt the torture of an imposed cycle of time” 
(627-628). No matter what his way of escape, then, Siddhartha 
always returns to the self restricted by time. Thus he realizes 
not merely that asceticism can bring him no salvation, but also 
that it is impossible to solve the problem of time by trying to 
crush it with-an act of will. His attempts to escape from suf- 
fering only lead to further suffering; the deniat of the moment 
serves only to accelerate the temporal cycle. Siddhartha has 
learned that the timeless may not be found apart from the me- 
dium of that self which time is still in the process of making. 
Being does not reveal itself through the negation of Becoming. 

In *Gotama,” the next chapter of the movelle, Siddhartha 
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discovers the third of Buddha’s Noble Truths through an en- 
counter with the historical sage himself. The presence of the 
Enlightened One proves that there is a way of release from suf- 
fering. Gotama has made “the highest wisdom his own; he has 
remembered his previous lives, he had reached Nirvana and 
returned no longer into the cycle of time, he immersed himself 
no longer in the murky stream of illusionary forms” (632).’* In 
Buddha, then, the searching Siddhartha sees a living demon- 
stration of the fact that it is not necessary to depart from time 
in order to know the timeless. Yet at the same time the pres- 
ence of the Buddha, who has learned to preserve the memory of 
what was and yet not be bound to it, who has found his place in 
the present and yet is still at home in Atman, is a reminder that 
the roots of the timeless are embedded in the experiences acted 
out within the world of time. 

Siddhartha’s recognition of Gotama is unhesitating and un- 
equivocal: “I have not doubted for a moment that you are Bud- 
dha, that you have reached the goal, the highest, which so many 
thousand Brahmans and sons of the Brahmans are looking for” 
(642). Nevertheless, he does not become a disciple of Buddha, 
as his friend Govinda does, for reasons which are both pertinent 
and revealing. The Samanas had taught him to look upon expe- 
rience only with his intellect; under this influence, he cannot 
overlook a logical error in the Buddha’s teaching. Gotama, he 
claims, had clearly demonstrated “the unity of the world, and 
the interconnection of all that happens,” but he had himself 
broken that unity by advising one to overcome the world and 
seek salvation outside of it. In contradiction to his own pres- 
ence, therefore, Gotama seems to Siddhartha to preach that 
timelessness lies in abjuration of the world and of present time. 

Buddha himself answers this argument in warning Siddhartha 
against a too zealous and trusting attention to words: “Be on. 
your guard, o eager seeker for knowledge, before the thicket of 
opinions and the strife over words” (642). Buddha may speak 
this way, indeed, because he knows that wisdom is not limited 
to his own doctrine and because that doctrine has been promul- 
gated solely for the sake of those, like Govinda, who depend 
upon another’s word in order to receive a hint as to their own 
way into enlightenment. Eventually, when he has reached the 
wisdom the Buddha now possesses, Siddhartha will admit the 
justness of Gotama’s admonition. “Salvation and virtue, even 
Sansara and Nirvana,”** he will tell Govinda, “are only words. 
There is no Nirvana as such; there is only the word” (728). 

Siddhartha refuses to become a disciple of Buddha for. 
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Alejandro Casona’s rich talent, will disagree with the assertion, 
“Los triunfos teatrales de Lorca van paralelos a los de Casona, 
que es un dramaturgo muy superior en todos aspectos” (p. 634). 
(Still others will object to Valbuena’s questioning the genuine merit 
of Lorca’s poetry.) This reader for one, however, will agree with 
his concluding statement concerning the importance of Alfonso 
Sastre in the contemporary scene: “Sastre es un poderoso tragico 
esencial, cuyas inquietudes y sentido escencial del nuevo teatro le 
constituyen en la gran esperanza efectiva de la joven generaci6n” 
(p. 684). 

Because of its orientation and focus, its lack of bibliographical 
apparatus, its omissions and imbalance of subject matter, Val- 
buena’s book does not fill the need for a comprehensive, up-to-date 
history of the Spanish theatre. But as an important book written 
with mature vision, it will serve admirably as a companion volume 
to Jack H. Parker’s excellent Breve historia del teatro espanol 
(Mexico, 1957) or to Valbuena’s previous writings on Spanish 
drama. 


The University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MACCURDY 


Northrop Frye: Anatomy of Criticism, Four Essays. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. 383 pp. 


Professor Frye’s intention is to provide— through four “%es- 
says,” or trial discussions—a tentative “synoptic view of the 
scope, theory, principles, and techniques of literary criticism.” In 
its method and range it is perhaps the most ambitious work of its 
kind to appear since Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature 
(1949) attempted to provide a needed organon of methods. 

The introduction considers the relation of literature to scien- 
tific study and suggests that criticism may be best understood as 
an undeveloped science. Aristotle, to whom the author acknowl- 
edges a debt in his choice of method and in much of his terminol- 
ogy, is cited as the progenitor of the scientific approach to literary 
study. The introduction also presents the idea, which is basic to 
Mr. Frye’s archetypal theory, that the counterpart of the unifying 
principles of science may exist in a complex of converging “primi- 
tive formulas” that are integral elements of the great classics and | 
the body of western literature as a whole. ; 

Although literary study, as an approximate science, is not di- 
rectly concerned with value judgments, the author sees historical 
criticism as needing to be complemented by an “ethical criticism,” 
in which literature, as the embodiment of culture, should be 


/ ‘examined from the point of view of an ideally classless society. He = 

accurately observes that “every déliberately constructed hierarchy =: 
of values” — whether conservative and Romantic, as in Arnold, or == 
radical and satirical, as in Shaw— “is based on a concealed social, 
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moral, or intellectual analogy.” a 

In the highly-schematic organization of the book, the four es- = 
says discuss historical, ethical, archetypal, and rhetorical criti- 
cism as complementary and interlocking perspectives. The first 
essay, “Historical Criticism: Theory of Modes,” establishes a —@ 
classification of five literary modes: myth, romance, high mimetic == 
(epic and tragedy), low mimetic, and ironic. These modes are cor- 
related with historical periods, during which the emphasis in Eu- 
ropean literature is seen to have moved from myth in the pre- 
Medieval period, through the Renaissance development of the high 
mimetic, to the ironic which has been dominant during the past 
century. As the ironic mode tends toward the re-emergence of 
mythical patterns in writers like Kafka, Joyce, and Yeats, the his- 
torical movement of the modes is seen as circular; and the return 
of irony to myth is accompanied not only by cyclical historical 
theory but also in the arts by an interest, so obvious in our own 
time, in sacramental philosophy and dogmatic theology. 

*Ethical Criticism: Theory of Symbols” deals with five phases 
of symbolism which are adapted from a Medieval scheme and 
which parallel the five modes of the first essay. They are the lit- 
eral, the descriptive, the formal, the mythical, and the anagogic 
phases. The coexistence of these phases attests the principle of 
the manifold or “polysemous” meaning of the literary symbol, 
which is defined as “any unit of any literary structure that can be 
isolated for critical attention.” By asserting in his discussion of 
the descriptive and literal phases that the literary symbol has both 
outward, or centrifugal, and inward, or centripetal, meaning — that 
it functions both as a sign and as a motif— Professor Frye avoids 
the veferential-syntactical dilemma that has plagued modern con- 
textualist criticism since the formulation, in the mid-Twenties, of 
I. A. Richards’ distinction between the emotive pseudo-statements 
of poetry and the referential language of science. 

In the mythical phase, the symbol is discussed as an archetype, 
or typical formal unit “which connects one poem with another and 
thereby helps to unify and integrate our literary experience.” The 
archetype is vital to Mr. Frye’s theory, not only as a source of data 
for a type and genre classification, but also as a bridge to the fifth 
or “anagogic” phase of symbolism, in which nature is “contained” 
by the literary universe which represents the “total dream of man.” 
The center of this “universe” (compare, as an example from his- 
torical criticism, Eliot’s use of “tradition” to designate the whole 
existing order of literary works) is the microcosmic individual 
poem, or work, in which the whole is revealed in an epiphany. 
From this point of view literature is seen as “existing in its own 
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universe, no longer a commentary on life or reality but containing 
life and reality in a system of verbal relationships.” Mr. Frye 
takes pains to restrict this apocalyptic view to a humanistic per- 
spective (the divine word is “the unlimited or projected human”) 
and introduces Coleridge as an example of the theorist who has 
subordinated criticism to religion. Yet in reading this discussion 
of a series of symbolic phases, ascending from the descriptive to , 
the anagogic, it is difficult to avoid the impression of a “deliber- 
ately constructed hierarchy of values” despite the author’s previ- / 
ous disclaimer. 

In the third and fullest essay, “Archetypal Criticism: Theory 
of Myths,” Biblical and classical symbolism is used as a *gram- 
mar of literary archetypes” for a comprehensive classification and 
analysis of western literature from the Medieval period to the 
present. Most of the essay is given over to a discussion of four 
narrative categories of plot structure, or mythoi, broader than, or 
logically prior to, the ordinary genres. Of these, comedy is iden- 
tified with the mythos of spring, romance with summer, tragedy 
with autumn, and irony and satire with winter. The treatment of 
comedy as a social conflict resolved by the restoration of a stable 
and harmonious order —a conflict which represents the victory of 
summer (the forces of life and love) over winter (the waste land) — 
points up the relationship through the medieval ritual play to the 
primitive fertility rite. In the discussion of romance the three 
main stages of the hero’s quest are found analogous to the prog- 
ress of the mythical Messiah. For tragedy, which culminates in an 
“epiphany of law,” the story of the Fall of Man stands as the ar- 
chetypal myth, with Adam as the archetypal tragic hero. 

Each of the four categories of mythoi involves six isolatable 
phases which so interlock as to organize the categories themselves 
into a cycle comparable to that of nature. Furthermore, comedy, 
romance, tragedy, and irony are seen as aspects of a “central uni- 
fying myth.” The citation of Joseph Campbell (The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces) and C. G. Jung at this point provides support for 
Mr. Frye’s effort to give the literary “monomyth” a status com- 
parable to that of the unifying law of science. 

The archetypes also supply the analogies in form on which the 
study of genres is based. In his fourth essay, “Rhetorical Criti- 
cism: Theory of Genres,” Mr. Frye gives the term fiction for the 
genre of the printed page. This genre he places beside the Greek 
drama, epic, and lyric, which are distinguished by contrasting 
modes of presentation. Within the newest and most important 
genre of fiction, the novel, romance, confession (or autobiography), 
and anatomy are seen as four intermingling formal strands. 
Joyce’s Ulysses, for example, is described as a complete prose 
epic integrating the four equally important forms. The term anat- 
omy, which Mr. Frye applies to his own work, he borrows from 
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Robert Burton in preference to the more cumbersome Menippean 
satire, conceived as a dissection, or analysis, in which the dra- 
matic interest derives from the development of ideas rather than 
of incident or character. 

In a consideration of “Specific Encyclopaedic Forms,” the Bible 
is discussed as “a definitive myth, a single archetypal structure 
extending from creation to apocalypse,” embracing the epic cycle 
of wrath, return, and rebirth found in the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Aeneid, and relating as well, through less fully-developed forms of 
the same myth, to western literature as a whole. 

The fourth essay concludes with a discussion of the rhetoric of 
nonliterary prose which leads to the principle, expressed in the 
conclusion, that “all structures in words are partly rhetorical, and 
hence literary, and that the notion of a scientific or philosophical 
verbal structure free of rhetorical elements is an illusion.” Mr. 
Frye then develops an analogy between literature and mathematics. 
After comparing the functions of the metaphor and the equation, he 
raises the question of whether the “verbal structures of psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, theology, history, law and everything else built 
out of words have been informed or constructed by the same kind 
of myths and metaphors that we find, in their original hypothetical 
form, in literature?” He concludes that all discursive verbal 
structures involve metaphorical identifications which represent an 
“organizing structural pattern or conceptualized myth.” From this 
point of view a function of archetypal criticism is the reforging of 
the “broken links between creation and knowledge, art and science, 
myth and concept.” 

This conclusion reveals a concern for the “dissociation of sen- 
sibility,” as Eliot termed it, that has contributed to the alienation 
of the artist, and critic, since the rise of science in the seventeenth 
century. In attempting to bridge the realms of science and litera- 
ture by attributing to the former an origin in “conceptualized 
myth” that is comparable to poetic myth, Mr. Frye’s thesis repre- 
sents a tendency in contemporary theory that has drawn support 
from such philosophers as Susanne Langer and that has been in- 
creasingly influential, in literary theory, since the appearance of 
I. A. Richards’ argument, in Coleridge on Imagination, for the 
mythopoeic origin of all knowledge and the integrative function of 
poetic myth. : 

However, Mr. Frye’s application of scientific_method to criti- 
cism is in some respects questionable. The theories of the arche- 
typal critic are consistent with his mythic orientation but they are 
frequently forced beyond the limits of supporting evidence. The 
classification of five narrative modes which correlate with histor- 
ical periods is convincing, but when the author asserts— on the 
basis of the emergence of mythic elements in ironic literature — 
that the movement of the modes is “circular,” the confidence of 
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the reader is strained. This preoccupation with cyclical move- 
ment, which is more typical of the mystical than the scientific 
mind, appears also in Mr. Frye’s portrayal of the “literary uni- 
verse” — from an anagogic perspective — in terms of Eliot’s figure 
of the turning wheel. At the center, or “still point,” is the micro- 
cosmic individual work, in which 


. the symbol is a monad, all symbols being united ina 
single infinite and eternal verbal symbol which is, as 
dianoia, the Logos, and, as mythos, total creative act. 


Here the discovery of the unifying principle of literature is de- 
scribed in the terms of an act of revelation rather than of a proc- 
ess of “scientific” observation. In this act, the archetypal critic. 
leaves behind the individual poem as an object of analysis. 

The mythic vision which sees all elements of the work as 
united in a “single infinite and eternal verbal symbol” (in which the 
Word is made flesh) is also reflected in the language of the arche- 
typal critic. Despite the author’s frequently expressed concern | 
for an adequate terminology, the tendency of archetypal theory is 
to render key terms diffuse and interchangeable, as in the brief 
quotation above, rather thanscientifically precise. In the present) 
work the use of the terms archetype, image, myth, and symbol il-/ 
lustrates this tendency towards overlapping and imprecision. Also 
the reliance upon tradition as the source of terms which in their 
original context are frequently ambiguous does not contribute to 
the development of an exact critical language. 

However, such objections as these do not affect the fact that in 
Anatomy of Criticism Professor Frye presents a remarkably well- 
developed and coherent discussion which is impressive in its com- 
prehensiveness, its wealth of sensitive critical insights, and its 
treatment of the literary work as a verbal complex of manifold 
meaning. 


Syracuse University WALTER SUTTON 


José Juan Arrom: El teatro de Hispanoamérica en la época co- 
lonial. La Habana, Anuario Bibliografico cubano, 1956. 237 pp. 


En 1949, con su articulo sobre “Raices indigenas del teatro 
americano,” publicado en la Revista bimestre cubana (Vol. LXII), 
daba el profesor Arrom las primicias de lo que en el curso de 
posteriores investigaciones seria El teatro de Hispanoamérica en 
la época colonial. Ese articulo, incorporado con ligeras modifica- 
ciones a la obra, constituye el primero de los cinco capitulos que 
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la forman, presentados segtin el orden siguiente: I. “El legado 
indigena,” Il. “Corrientes dramaticas en el siglo XVI,” I. “Albo- 
rada del barroco americano, 1600-1681,” IV. “Apogeo y ocaso del 
barroco americano, 1681-1750,” V. “La era de los coliseos: neo- 
cldsicos y costumbristas” [hasta fines del s. XVIII]. Al texto si- 
guen una util *Bibliograffa” general y por paises, asf como tres 
indices: el “de personas y obras andnimas,” el “de ilustraciones” 
y el de materias. 

Entre los mayores méritos de este libro se cuenta probable- 
mente la habil combinacién de amenidad narrativa, caudal informa- 
tivo y riqueza bibliografica. No hay cambios bruscos de asunto, 
ni erudicién farragosa o de dificil lectura y, mucho menos, hete- 
rogénea aglomeracién de autores. La consabida presentacién de 
catdlogo, tan diffcil de evitar en trabajos de esta indole, ha sido 
substituida por la simple y siempre interesante exposicién del 
desarrollo gradual en el tiempo. Y en ella, al estudio de sintesis — 
que es examen de la obra y suma cabal de la materia hasta el pre- 
sente— se ha sabido anadir una documentacién copiosa que enri- 
quece la narracién sin interrumpirla. Sirvan de ejemplo, en este 
sentido, las paginas dedicadas a Sor Juana Inés de la Cruzy al 
Ollantay, 0 el enjundioso compendio sobre las teorfas en pro y en 
contra de la mexicanidad de Juan Ruiz de Alarc6én que precede al 
analisis del autor. 

La debatida americanidad del dramaturgo mexicano, que ex- 
plica en gran medida la individualidad de su teatro en la Edad de 
Oro espanola, nos brinda aqui la oportunidad de referirnos a otro 
no pequeno valor del libro, para quien estas lineas escribe de es- 
pecial interés: el evidente pero muy equilibrado espiritu ameri- 
canista que lo informa. Como afirma el profesor Arrom en pala- 
bras liminares “no se trata de una historia de los autores y sus 
circunstancias, sino de un acercamiento a las obras mismas en su 
contexto hist6rico” (p. 11). Lo que implica que en ellas se puede 
seguir el progreso estético, y por lo tanto cultural, del continente. 
Veamos un caso. 

En el proceso histérico de la transculturacién americana la 
invluencia aborigen es mds evidente en lo que respecta a determi- 
nados elementos lingtifsticos, agricolas, de régimen alimenticio y 


orden arquitecténico; tanto como en la expresidn folklérica y popu-— 


lar de comparsas, danzas y festividades. Pero su aporte se re- 
fleja igualmente en formas mds intangibles. A semejanza de lo 
que ocurre en otros géneros de cardcter narrativo— crénica, his- 
toria, épica~ en el teatro colonial se advierte inmediatamente la 
hoy bien conocida conquista del conquistador, en su adaptacion a lo 
americano. Y la tradicién dramatica precolombina no se pierde 
por completo, ofreciendo quizds uno de los elementos mds vigoro- 
sos de americanidad durante la colonia.. A esa tradicién se debe 
precisamente la entrada espectacular del paisaje local en las 
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letras del siglo XVI, mucho antes de que lo hiciera en la poesia. 
Ejemplo tipico es el del auto de “Addn y Eva,” representado en 
Tlaxcala en 1538, con su paraiso terrenal bien poblado de fauna y 
flora americanas. 

Por lo que a la historia literaria se refiere, en estos afios ini- 
ciales del teatro colonial es digna de recordacién la semejanza 
entre las primeras representaciones dramdticas espaiiolas de 
América, todavia dentro de la tradicién escénica medieval, y las 
aborigenes descritas por cronistas e historiadores. Salvando las 
distancias — en particular detalles como el mayor sentido ritual e 
histdrico del teatro autdctono— las representaciones indigenas de- 
nominadas “areitos,” “mitotes” y “taquis” y las Nlamadas “danzas,” 
“invenciones” y “juegos” del primitivo teatro colonial espafiol, por 
su énfasis coreogrdafico ya dramatico o humoristico, parecen ha- 
llarse en una fase bastante similar de evolucién. Lo atestiguan 
las festividades religiosas y civiles de la época, segiin numerosos 
documentos existentes; y sobre todo las actas de concejos y cabil- 
dos. Bien puede recordarse igualmente al jurisconsulto Juan Polo 
de Ondegardo, quien al comparar cierta festividad incaica con la 
espanola del Corpus Christi opinaba que “en algunas cosas tienen 
alguna apariencia de semejanza, como en las danzas, representa- 
ciones o cantares” (Arrom, p. 30).” 

Poco dura, sin embargo, semejante punto de tangencia hispano- 
aborigen. En lo que a las culturas americanas concierne, el im- 
pacto desquiciador de la conquista provocara interrupcidn y des- 
censo. Aunque su ritualismo tradicional acaso no diera entonces 
senales de desarrollo segitn las normas europeas. Y por otra 
parte el rapido desenvolvimiento que a partir de entonces alcan- 
zara el teatro peninsular, estimulado por influencias renacentis- 
tas, lo hard dueno indisputado de la escena colonial, sin que sufra 
seria competencia de una aun incipiente e imitativa produccion 
criolla. 

A pesar de su ascendencia puramente religiosa y europea cabe 
también una mencion del llamado “teatro escolar.” Porque, si bien 
limitado a pequefios circulos académicos, le da cierta importancia 
su gradual abandono del latin por el castellano;° y el hecho de ser 
como el lejano antecedente de las agrupaciones dramdticas con- 
tempordaneas de las universidades hispanoamericanas. 

Estrechamente relacionado con esta produccion universitaria, 
y ajeno también al pasado indigena, se define otro “teatro,” o ten- 
dencia, que, de tema religioso o laico, puede considerarse criollo. 
Es el que representan el “Desposorio espiritual entre el pastor 
Pedro y la Iglesia mexicana” (1574), de Juan Pérez Ramirez (1545- 
?), con sus sobrias alusiones a “El monte, selva y valle mexicano” 
o a la famosa “laguna” de la capital; el entremés (1588) del domi- 
nicano Crist6bal de Llerena (c. 1545-1610), con su transparente 
_gdtira contra los oficiales reales de la isla y el desgobierno 
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imperante; y, sobre todo, la rica produccién de Fernan Gonzalez 
de Eslava (1534-1601), mexicano por adopcién que va a dejar una 
pequena comedia humana de la época con sus mexicanismos lin- 
giifsticos, con sus temas de la vida diaria local y con la presenta- 
cién de las costumbres y preocupaciones de la Nueva Espana 
(Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales, 1610). 

Tras el injerto misionero en el patrdén indigena, el desarrollo 
del teatro escolar y criollo y la subordinaci6n subsiguiente de la 
colonia al superior teatro peninsular, traza el autor la gradual in- 
mersi6On en el “barroco americano” — imitacién grandilocuente del 
metropolitano, con predominio de tramoya y énfasis palaciego— , 
llegando hasta el periodo neoclasico y los inicios criollistas de la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVII. Para entonces no faltaran obras 
extensas de acento local o de dramaturgos nativos; ni una copiosa 
producci6én bufa criolla, de tipos populares, casi toda perdida hoy,* 
pero la mayor parte del repertorio teatral, por ser de procedencia 
o inspiracién europea, rendira tributo a las normas neoclasicas. 

Como el capitulo final indica la segunda mitad del siglo XVHUI 
va aser un perifodo “de renovacién y conflicto.” Si la construc- 
cidén de los lamados “coliseos” es en si signo de la independencia 
e importancia que adquiere el teatro durante estos anos, a medida 
que la centuria se acerca a su fin aumenta igualmente la influencia 
social que se le atribuye a la produccién dramatica.* En patente 
expresi6n de €poca esta actitud coincide con la intencion satirica y 
moralizadora— de tendencia laica e iluminista— que predomina en 
los papeles periddicos del continente.® Por supuesto, todo ello 
responde a la idea matriz ya expuesta, de educacién desde arriba, 
del despotismo ilustrado. Pero la preocupaci6n por lo propio, 
manifiesta asimismo en multiples proyectos renovadores, es senal 
innegable del espiritu americano, si hasta entonces contenido y 
resentido, cada vez mas evidente y a punto ya de explotar en las 
guerras de independencia. 

De lo que hasta el presente se ha considerado— con deplorable 
injusticia para las limitaciones de la época— como descolorida e 
inconexa producci6n teatral de la colonia, el profesor Arrom ha 
sabido destacar una clara linea de continuidad que, eliminando di- 
visiones politicas, ofrece ocasionales valores literarios junto a 
otros mds constantes de significacién hist6rica y americana. Pero 
como la obra l6gicamente se detiene en las postrimerfas del siglo 
XVI, es decir, en los albores de una crisis ideolégica de vastas 
repercusiones, es de esperarse su continuaci6n en el estudio pano- 
rdmico de la centuria decimonona, perfodo de gran riqueza por 
mds de un concepto. Sin duda éste es el propésito del autor. 


Syracuse University OTTO OLIVERA 
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1. José L. Trenti Rocamora, El teatro en la América colonial, Buenos 
Aires, 1947, p. 298-299. 

Refiriéndose al teatro misionero de Nueva Espana dice José J. Rojas 
Garciduenas: *En ese teatro, donde mds se destaca la influencia indigena 
es, seguramente, en la ‘mise en scéne’ de las diferentes obras. Si esta 
influencia perdura hoy dia en los coloquios y pastorelas, por ejemplo, 
que en el tiempo de la Navidad continian representdndose en muchos lu- 
gares del Bajio, gcdmo no se habia de manifestar, en toda su fuerza, en 
aquellos primeros anos cuando apenas se echaban los cimientos de 
nuestra mestiza cultura posterior? ...El adorno del lugar de la re- 
presentacion con ramas y flores; la simulacidn de lugares montuosos 
utilizando penas y arboles verdaderos; la presentacién de animales vivos 
y muertos, etc., se encuentra igualmente en las escenas del Parafso 
Terrenal como en las fiestas de Quetzalcoatl y Xochiquetzalli.” El tea- 
tro de Nueva Espana en el siglo XVI, México, 1935, p. 55. 

2. Tales semejanzas influyen sin duda en el hecho de que, en las re- 
giones de poblacion indigena, se incluyen lo mismo danzas espanolas que 
aborigenes en las tan populares celebraciones religiosas de la época: 
«... en la sesién del Ayuntamiento de Trujillo [El Peru], habida el 3 de 
junio de 1552...se acord6, por estar cercana la fiesta del Corpus 
Christi, que para dicho dia se sacasen danzas, ora fuesen espanolas, ora 
indigenas.” Guillermo Lohmann Villena, El arte dramatico en Lima du- 
rante el virreinato, Madrid, 1945, p. 10. 

3. En el Brasil también se abandona el latin por el portugués. V. 
Trenti Rocamora, op. cit., p. 238. 

4. Entre las obras extensas mas notables se cuentan “Apostolado en 
las Indias y martirio de un cacique,” del toledano Eusebio Vela (1688- 
1737); parte de la labor dramatica de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1648- 
1695); los dramas de Juan Ruiz de Alarcon (1580?-1639), especialmente 
“El tejedor de Segovia,” todavia representado en México en 1792; “El 
principe jardinero” (1730-1733), del habanero Santiago Pita (m. en 1755); 
la tragedia “Siripo,” del argentino Manuel de Lavarden (1754-18107), en 
escena en 1789; y “El amor de la estanciera” (1787-1792), atribufdo a su 
compatriota Juan Bautista Maciel. A esta lista podrian anadirse algunas 
piezas andnimas como el “Ollantay” y “Usca Paucar,” escritas en que- 
chua. De la produccidn bufa quedan principalmente el “Entremés” para 
la “Rodoguna (;1719?) y el sainete “El Mercurio galante” (1720), de 
Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo (1664-1743); “El amor duende” (1725) de Je- 
ro6nimo de Monforte (16?-17?), espanol de larga residencia en el Pert; 
los sainetes “El paje enamorado” y “La audiencia encantada” (ambos de 
1790), del actor y autor peruano Rafael Garcia, “Chicho”; y “El charro” 
y “Los remendones,” de José Agustin de Castro (1730-1814), autor 
mexicano. 

5. Los testimonios conocidos al respecto son bien interesantes. In- 
cluyen opiniones sobre la utilidad del teatro como descanso y recreo de 
empleados publicos; como medio de obtener fondos para el manteni- 
miento de iglesias y hospicios; y, sobre todo, como via para corregir las 
costumbres. Aunque hay otras muchas ideas sobre los beneficios del 
teatro pueden verse las citadas en Trenti Rocamora, op. cit., pp. 53-54, 
72-73 y 222. 

En los Estados Unidos, pars ya independiente politicamente, pero 
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comenzando apenas la lucha por su emancipacion literaria, entre los 
anos finales del siglo XVII y los priméros del XIX la tradicidén didactida 
neocldsica se combina en forma semejante con la aspiracién local de 
mejoramiento cultural y social; aunque, como es de suponerse, con ca- 
racteres francamente nacionalistas. V. Benjamin T. Spencer, THE 
QUEST FOR NATIONALITY, Syracuse, 1957, pp. 46-47. 

6. Por estos anos comienza.a adquirir significado especial lo que se 
considera “el amor de nuestra patria”; y la labor de sentido social hecha 
O proyectada va a explicarse “no por sobra de ocio mas por un exceso de 
patriotismo,” segtin nos dice el primer nimero del Papel periodico de la 
Havana (octubre 24, 1790). Que la “utilidad publica” es signo revelador 
de los tiempos lo demuestran otros periddicos como el Mercurio pe- 
yuano, donde tambien se espera llegar “a ser Util a la patria” (No. 7, 
1791). 


Jean Pommier: L’Invention et l’écriture dans la Torpille d’Honoré 
de Balzac avec le texte inédit du manuscrit original. Genéve, Li- 
brairie Droz, 1957. 248 pp. 


First published to complete the two volumes containing La 
Femme supérieure and La Maison Nucingen, La Torpille neverthe- 
less occupies an important position in Balzac’s work, since it 
forms the beginning of Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes and 
is closely linked to Illusions perdues. In this “fragment” the 
reader of September 1838 was introduced to Esther van Gobseck 
and met, for the second time, Lucien de Rubempré and Vautrin 
(Herrera). Illusions perdues (January 1837) had closed with the 
account of Lucien’s first few days in Paris, in September 1821. 
The action of La Torpille covers the period from late 1823 to the 
fall of 1824. It was not until June 1839 (Un Grand homme de pro- 
vince @ Paris) that Lucien’s deeds and misdeeds during the period 
September 1821-June 1822 were narrated; not until 1843 (end of 
David Séchard) that Balzac related how, in September 1822, Lucien 
became Herrera’s protégé. This way of presenting the life of a 
character was undoubtedly an inconvenience for Balzac’s public. 
For the modern critic and historian it raises a fundamental ques- 
tion: When Balzac published La Torpille (set in 1823-1824) how 
clearly did he have fixed in mind the events, not yet narrated, of 
the earlier period (1821-1823)? This is in fact the starting point 
for Professor Pommier’s study, begun in 1949 along the lines of 
his article on Rastignac (RHLF 1950), and broadened to include 
various problems relating to the genesis of La Torpille. The re- . 
sult is an outstanding monograph that goes far beyond the earlier 
treatment by Mr. Robert Strozier. * 

Part One “Problémes de Création” is the longest (pp. 15-99) 
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and most interesting part. In the first chapter “Balzac et son 
sujet,” the author outlines the pre-publication history of La Tor- 
pille, then treats in turn the time of the action, autobiographical 
elements, literary sources, influences of sculpture, painting and 
the theater, Vautrin, and Esther (including details of changes in 
her name, age, portrait). A short third chapter returns to Vautrin. 
to bring out the differences between “Les Quatre Vautrins” — the 
Jesuit of La Torpille (1838), the “apparenté dominicain” of the re- 
visions of 1843 (in Le Parisien) and 1844 (de Potter edition), the 
“chanoine honoraire” of 1843 (third part of Illusions perdues), and 
the Vautrin of the play (1840). Chapter Two, “Rubempré a Paris” 
(pp. 70-91), taking up the central problem, is the high point of the 
volume. Here the author focuses attention on Lucien’s past and 
future, so far as they can be deduced from the 1838 Torpille, and 
compares them to the accounts actually given in 1839 and 1843. 
Professor Pommier demonstrates beyond any doubt that in 1838 
Balzac had done little more than block out Un Grand homme (note, 
for example, the lack of any mention of Coralie). The novelist’s 
plans for Lucien’s future present an even more delicate problem. 
For example: is Lucien’s remark that he was “bien prés de la ri- 
viére” (when he met Herrera) an indication that the famous encoun- 
ter at the end of Illusions perdues was already conceived in 1838? 
This type of question is treated expertly (M. Pommier is unsur- 
passed in this “pesée et prisée de textes”), even when no clear-cut 
answer is possible. This same chapter also contains perceptive 
comments on the minor characters (Blondet, Finot, etc.) and Bal- 
zac’s rather half-hearted attempts (1843 and after) to bring La 
Torpille into harmony with the later novels. 

Part Two “Du Manuscrit a ]’Edition originale” includes (pp. 
108-133) the text of the manuscript, complete except for a dozen 
lines. This in itself would make the volume welcome to Balzacians. 
The presentation makes it doubly valuable, for the editor has not 
only transcribed the clean manuscript but has also indicated, 
clearly but unobstrusively, the marginal or interlinear additions 
and the numerous words (and parts of words) crossed out (nearly 
all of which he could read). In the next two chapters, he goes on to 
discuss, a few pages at a time (convenient references to both 
Werdet and Pléiade editions), changes Balzac made on proof (four 
sets); then singles out several revisions for comment, and prints 
Esther’s portrait in the three stages between manuscript and first 
edition. A final chapter, with abundant and well grouped examples, 
shows Balzac working to remove from his manuscript the weak- 
nesses and impurities of phrasing caused by his “écriture sponta- 
née.” 

The third part (pp. 175-214) “Le Travail du style dans les édi- 
tions” corresponds, though not in details of arrangement, to the 
“Stylistic Variations” section of the numerous studies carried out 
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at the University of Chicago. While it yields no new conclusions, 
it is a model of thoroughness. A good example is the change of 
Esther’s address from rue des Orties to rue de l’Anglade. The 
author first notes (p. 196) the perhaps too piquant similarity to 
Chardon; then (Appendice IN, with map) observes that there was 
another rue des Orties, and shows by listing the residents (in 1838) 
of the rue des Orties and the rue de ]’Anglade, that the latter was 
more appropriate for an ex- prostitute. He is especially skillful in 
relating one change to others, in spotting “retouches en série” (p. 
199, three similar additions to the de Potter edition) and cases of 
“récurrence,” the term used for Balzac’s return to a previously 
discarded reading (p. 190, etc.). 

A short Part Four, also devoted to revisions, is noteworthy for 
the attention given to a kind of variant rarely treated, that intro- 
duced by a printer’s error (and not always rejected by Balzac). 
The work is completed by a short Conclusion (pp. 232-236) and by 
four Appendices, the first of which is a tableau of Balzac’s “tra- 
vaux d’Hercule” in 1843 as he wrote the sequel to La Torpille. 
One puts down the volume fully convinced that invention and com- 
position are not distinctly separate processes in Balzac, that the 
novelist’s own writings often weigh heavily on his new creations, 
and that in spite of his incessant “%retouches” he shied away from 
any thorough revision that would have eliminated Cis renancles in 
his characters. 

A bare outline can only suggest the richness of this masterly 
study, every page of which reflects long experience with the prob- 
lems of literary creation as well as an intimate knowledge of Bal- 
zac and his period. The documentation is all that one would expect 
of the Conservateur of the Lovenjoul Collection, who has also (as 
he scrupulously acknowledges) benefited from informal discussions 
with other outstanding Balzac specialists. The work, moreover, is 
rich in asides— e.g. a rapprochement with Baudelaire (p. 29), a 
sample from the first repertory of Balzac’s characters (242), com- 
ments on editing Balzac (218, 221), suggestions for other Balzac 
studies (45, 181, 232). It is, in short, a volume that everyone in- 
terested in Balzac will want to read attentively. 

On the negative side, there is little to be said. An index of 
proper names would have been helpful. Some readers may regret 
that Sainte-Beuve is the only contemporary whose opinion is given 
on La Torpille and on the question of reappearing characters (on 
this latter point, incidentally, a reference to the article by Carlos 
Lynes, Romanic Review |1946], might have been included). Mis- 
prints are remarkably few; the only troublesome ones are the fol- 
lowing: p. 87, 1. 33, read 468 not 488; p. 195, n. 5, read 80 not 90; 
p. 136, n. 1, reference is inexact; p. 189, first part of n. 4 belongs 
to n. 2: in the manuscript, Bergeton (p. 109, 1. 29) and tardine (p. 
112, 1. 41) are probably misprints. Author’s lapses are rare: 
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9. This rather obvious parallelism is overlooked by Johanna Maria 
Louisa Kunze, Lebensgestaltung und Weltanschauung in Hermann Hesses 
Siddhartha (Diss., Amsterdam, n.d.). In general Miss Kunze misses the 
point of the novelle in trying to decide whether Hesse was subscribing to 
Buddhistic views. That Siddhartha was not intended as a biography of 
the Buddha, nor yet a reproduction of his doctrine, is not disputed. It 
even seems likely, as a critic has recently suggested, that the tone of 
the novelle owes more to Chinese than to Indian philosophy (see Edmund 
Gnefkow, Hermann Hesse Biographie, Freiburg i. Br., 1952, p. 58 ff., 
for an informative discussion of this point). 

10. The first part, up to the point where Siddhartha is found at the river 
by his friend Govinda, was written in the winter of 1919; the remainder 
was finished after a year anda half. Ball’s Hesse, p. 169. 

11. A separate essay might be written on the splendid manner in which 
Hesse has managed to convey the rigidity of that world in his prose. Va- 
riations in style throughout the novelle correspond to the basic discov- 
eries Siddhartha makes in each chapter, yet one never loses the feeling 
that the same person is involved in these various experiences and that 
they all belong to the same process. 

12. Samana, “the equalizing breath,” apparently Buddha’s own name for 
the extreme ascetics and the life he had lived among them (see Kenneth 
J. Saunders, Gotama Buddha, New York, 1920, p. 23). 

13. It is interesting to note that the rumors Siddhartha hears of Buddha 
are the same as those spread about Christ. Ball has pointed out the 
similarity between Hesse’s portrait of Siddhartha with his portrait of St. 
Francis —a conscious attempt, perhaps, to suggest the timeless essence 
or harmony between the dissimilar figures of varying times and civili- 
zations. 

14. Opposite and key terms in Buddhistic teaching. Sansara is the 
“round of being,” transmigration in the cycles of time; Nirvana, “blown 
out,” is the state of enlightenment when the flame of temporal existence 
has been extinguished. Siddhartha’s insistence that these are mere 
words is quite in keeping with the spirit of Buddhism. “So long as nir- 
vana is looked upon as something different from samsara [sic], the most 
elementary error about existence still has to be overcome” (Zimmer’s 
Philosophies, p. 481). 

15. Kama is discussed by Zimmer ina chapter called “The Philosophies 
of Pleasure,” p. 140 ff. The name does not occur in Hesse apart from 
its use in the proper names as I have noted. 

16. Hesse uses images very sparingly in Siddhartha; their beauty and 
appropriateness is therefore the more striking (cf. the image of the 
wheel of asceticism, III, 673). Much more typical of the novelle are the 
continuing appearances, either in person or in memory, of people who 
keep reminding Siddhartha of his search and his goal, e.g., Govinda, 
Gotama, and Vasudeva. 

17. For the events leading up to Hesse’s psychiatric treatment, in 1918, 
by the Jungian disciple J. B. Lang, see Ball’s Hesse, p. 156 ff. 

18. See the fascinating discussion in Zimmer, p. 474 ff. It should be re- 
marked that the emphasis in Buddhism is on the crossing, not on reach- 
ing the other shore, for “Illumination means that the delusory distinction 
between the two shores of a worldly anda transcendental existence no 
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longer holds. There is no stream of rebirths flowing between two sepa- 
rated shores: no samsara and no nirvana” (p. 479). 

19. Zimmer, p. 535. There are two Buddhistic traditions, the Hinayana, 
“little ferryboat,” in which “the accomplishment of Buddhahood is re- 
garded as a goal attained only by very few”; and the Mahayana, “great 
ferryboat,” which teaches that the secret meaning and goal of the doc- 
trine is the universal Buddhahood of all beings” (Zimmer, pp. 484-85). 
20. Another example of the three in one whose sum adds up to an invisi- 
ble four (see below, discussion on OM, pp. 27-28). 

21. Zimmer, p. 372. 

22. Each of the letters corresponds to a part of the Self: A is Vaisva- 
nara, “common to all men,” the waking state; U is Taijasa, “the shining 
one” whose field is the dream; and M is Prajna, “the knower,” deep 
sleep (Zimmer, p. 377). 

23. Zimmer, p. 372. 

24. Ball (p. 175) has commented that the “music of India” in Siddhartha 
is a “hieratic triad which makes the individual sentence resound like a 
constellation,” but he seems unaware of the implications pointed out 
here. 

25. It is important to understand that in Buddhism final knowledge in- 
volves, not only the destruction of all dualism (including the primary 
spheres of Sansara and Nirvana), but complete incommunicability of the 
absolute state of enlightenment itself. 


NIETZSCHE AND CORNEILLE 
Reino Virtanen 


University of Nebraska 


The admiration Nietzsche felt for the French moralistes 
from Montaigne to La Rochefoucauld and Chamfort is well 
known. His more ambivalent reaction to Pascal, compounded of 
love and rejection, has fascinated many readers. His interest 
in the moral psychologists, who form an unbroken line in French 
literature, embraced also later figures like Stendhal and Bour- 
get. These writers displayed a clarity and finesse in their 
analysis of moral phenomena that Nietzsche valued, and which 
he also showed, in his non-rhapsodic works, on many a brilliant 
page. 

His interest was not limited to the moralistes. Indeed, this 
concern with moral and psychological problems helped him to 
appreciate other products of French classicism, and especially 
its drama, which it had been the German tendency, since Les- 
sing, to underrate. Repeatedly, from Menschliches, Allzu- 
menschliches to the chapter on art in Der Wille zur Macht, he 
expresses his esteem for the French tragic poets. He singles 
out Corneille and Racine, as well as Voltaire, for their qualities 
of order and concentration. It is Corneille’s dramas which 
made upon Nietzsche the greatest impression, although undoubt- 
edly Voltaire was more important to him in other respects. 
Our study of the bearing of Corneille for Nietzsche falls into 
two parts. First we shall deal with the burden or content of his 
plays. Then we shall consider Nietzsche’s conception of the 
French classical theater as exemplified by Corneille. 

One might suppose offhand that the apostle of Will to Power 
would feel an affinity for the poet of Will. There has been no 
lack of commentators to see the parallel.’ No one, however, to 
my knowledge, has thoroughly explored the question. A more 
rigorous examination based on the different meanings given to 
the word might well dissipate this vague affinity. It cannot be 
our purpose, therefore, to try to establish for Corneille a rdle 
in the formation of Nietzsche’s philosophy as important as that 
of Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, or Rousseau. Yet 
there are points where they meet, or at least approach one an- 
other, that are worth considering. ” 
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Did Corneille’s theater influence the development of Nietz- 
sche’s thought? Those great egoists, Auguste and Emilie in 
Cinna, Médée in the tragedy of that name, the Horaces, father 
and son, give voice to feelings and ideas that seem to be re- 
flected in Nietzsche’s cult of heroic individualism. Other char- 
acters move in orbits that take them beyond good and evil. The 
Roman king, pardoning Horace for the slaying of Camille, places 
such supreme warriors above the law: 


De pareils serviteurs font les forces des rois, 
Et de pareils aussi sont au-dessus des lois. 
Qu’elles se taisent donc.... (Horace, V, iii, 1753-55) 


In Le Cid, the father of Chiméne virtually claims the same po- 
sition above the law for himself (II, i). In Czmna, Emilie might 
be termed an immoralist, frankly setting her revenge above the 
common virtues — and her lover does not fail to point this out: 


Emilie: Je fais gloire, pour moi, de cette ignominie: 
La perfidie est noble envers la tyrannie.... 
Cinna: Vous faites des vertus au gré de votre haine. 
(Ill). iv, 973) £6.) 


Her rationalizations may seem only maxims of perversity, but 
they have a relation to the political amoralism of Macchiavelli. 
In regard to Emilie herself, and perhaps Chiméne as well, there 
is an observation in Jenseits von Gut und Bése which could have 
been elicited by one of these Cornelian heroines, if not by Méri- 
mée’s Colomba: “In der Rache und in der Liebe ist das Weib 
barbarischer als der Mann.”*® More in keeping with Nietzsche’s 
ideal is the grandiose affirmation of the ego, as exemplified by 
Auguste in Cinna: 


Je suis maitre de moi comme de l’univers; 
Je le suis, je veux l’étre. O siécles, 6 mémoire, 
Conservez a jamais ma derniére victoire! (V, iii, 1696 ff.) 


On a lower level is the declaration of Médée after one of her 
reverses: 


Dans un si grand revers que vous reste-t-il? 
— Moi! 
Moi, dis-je, et c’est assez, 
— Quoi! vous seule, madame? 
— Oui, tu vois en moi seule et le fer et la flamme.... (I, v) 


Such examples of heroic self-discipline, severe duty and high- 
minded sacrifice as are presented by Rodrigue, Horace, 
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Héraclius, or Nicoméde, may indeed have been in Nietzsche’s 
mind as he elaborated his ideas on the Superman and the Will to 
Power. We need only recali such testimony as the following 
from Morgenréthe: “Um wie viel gliicklicher war Corneille — 
‘unser grosser Corneille,’ wie Frau von Sévigné, mit einem 
Accent des Weibes vor einem ganzen Manne, ausruft —, um wie 
viel héher seine Zuh6rerschaft, welcher er mit den Bildern rit- 
terlicher Tugenden, strenger Pflicht, grossmiitiger Aufopferung, 
heldenhafter Bdandigung seiner selber wohltun konnte! Wie 
anders liebten er und sie das Dasein... als einen Ort auf dem 
Grésse und Humanitét mitsammen méglich sind... !” (191). It 
is no wonder that writers from Emile Faguet to Roger Caillois 
and Georges May have found in Corneille what one of them 
called “Nietzschéisme avant la lettre.”* 

Nevertheless Corneille’s characters do not represent origi- 
nal sources for Nietzsche’s ideas so much as they typify or 
embody features of the age which he admired, an age in which 
something of the Renaissance still survived. All those elements 
which can be found in the plays— Roman stoicism, chivalry, 
feudal pride, Spanish pundonor, Macchiavellian amoralism — 
constitute a heritage which came down by various channels to 
Nietzsche. When these elements are set aside there remains 
little that can be specifically designated as “Nietzschéisme 
avant la lettre.” To this extent, the critics like Benedetto Croce 
and Louis Herland, who deny this “Nietzscheism,” are justified. ° 
But it is because these features do occur in combination and 
are crystallized in such trenchant form in Corneille, that the 
dramatist may be regarded as a significant forerunner of the 
philosopher. 

We cannot, to be sure, admit that their conceptions of nobil- 
ity, or of will power, were identical. The Corneille who is 
called a “whole man” in Morgenréthe is not the “whole man” of 
Der Wille zur Macht. To such “Higher Men” as Nietzsche sa- 
luted in the playwright’s creations, Zarathustra would have 
said: “Ihr seid nur Briicken: médgen Hodhere auf euch hintiber- 
schreiten!”°® As for equating their conceptions of will, we may 
find a caveat in Jenseits von Gut und Bdése: “Die Philosophen 
pflegen vom Willen zu reden, wie als ob er die bekannteste 
Sache von der Welt sei.... Wollen scheint mir vor Allem etwas 
Complicirtes, etwas, das nur als Wort eine Einheit hat.... in 
jedem Wollen ist erstens eine Mehrheit von Gefiihlen.... Zwei- 
tens auch noch Denken.... Drittens.... ein Affekt: und zwar 
jener Affekt des Commando’s” (19). A great distance separates 
Corneille’s and Descartes’ concept of will as “une action de 
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Vame,” from Nietzsche’s complex of physiological and psycho- 
logical factors. And there is a vast distance between Corneille 
with his belief in free will and Nietzsche who described it as an 
illusion.” Bringing them too close together leads to distortion. 
Let us seek to avoid that danger, while clarifying what Corneille 
signified for him. 

Unlike the passages in which Nietzsche turns his direct gaze 
on writers such as Montaigne, Pascal, or Rousseau, the allu- 
sions to Corneille treat him as simply representative of the 
French seventeenth century. The German thinker’s esteem for 
the men of this age is shown by many a reference. In this con- 
nection, the epigraph he chooses for Die fréhliche Wissenschaft, 
Book V, does not seem out of place. It is an exclamation as- 
cribed to Turenne: 


Carcasse, tu trembles? 
Tu tremblerais bien davantage si tu savais ou je te méne. 


The century of will power is for him also the century of strong 
passions. There are two concurrent passages in Der Wille zur 
Macht which present this conception of that epoch in terms 
which call to mind the Cornelian theme: “Et sur mes passions 
ma raison souveraine” (Polyeucte, Il, ii). In the first passage, 
the author makes what is in his work a frequent comparison — 
between Greek and French culture: “Entschiedener Glaube an 
sich selber. Ein Stand von Miissigen, die es sich schwer ma- 
chen und viel Selbstiiberwindung tiben. Die Macht der Form, 
Wille, sich zu formen. ‘Gliick’ als Ziel eingestanden. Viel 
Kraft und Energie hinter dem Formenwesen. Der Genuss am 
Anblick eines so leicht scheinenden Lebens” (94). In the next 
passage, the author characterizes the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies with the following formulae: 


Avistokratismus: Descartes. Herrschaft der Ver- 
nunft. Zeugniss von der Souverdnitat des Willens. 

Feminismus: Rousseau. Herrschaft des Ge- 
fiihls. . 


Animalismus: Schopenhauer. Herrschaft der Be- 
gierde.... (95) 


He described the 17th century as austere, devoid of sentimen- 
tality, opposed to what is natural. Moreover it is a generalizing 
century, and maintains a sovereign attitude towards the past. 
He had stated this last idea in his earlier work, Die fréhliche 
Wissenschaft, which specifically names Corneille: “Die Fran- 
zosen Corneilles... . bemachtigten sich des r6émischen Altertums 
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in einer Weise, zu der wir nicht den Mut mehr hatten — dank 
unserem historischen Sinne. Und das rémische Altertum 
selbst.... In der Tat, man eroberte damals, wenn man tiber- 
setzte...” (83). Other references to the age take on their full 
meaning only if we evoke Corneille. Alluding to the French 
classical school which he thought was unjustly repudiated by 
Herder’s generation, Nietzsche emphasizes the severity and 
discipline of the feelings required by classicism: “Ohne Vorur- 
teil und Weichlichkeit zu Ende denken, auf welchem Boden ein 
classischer Geschmack wachsen kann. Verhidrtung, Verein- 
fachung, Verstarkung, Verbéserung des Menschen: so gehért 
es zusammen. Die logisch-psychologische Vereinfachung” (Der 
Wille zur Macht, 849). In this image of the French 17th century, 
it is evident that Corneille holds a central place. 

The hierarchic society, of course, is close to his political 
ideal, satisfying to his nostalgia for feudalism. But what he re- 
sponds to in the century is its dynamic, its self-confident and 
constructive qualities. Sometimes his view takes in a longer 
period, from Montaigne to the Enlightenment. In a page from 
Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, there is this tribute to the 
French: “... Wiederauferstehung des stoisch-grossen Rémer- 
tums, durch welche die Franzosen die Aufgabe der Renais- 
sance... weitergefiihrt haben. Sie gingen von der Nachschépfung 
antiker Formen mit herrlichstem Gelingen zur Nachschépfung 
antiker Charaktere tiber.”® 

The age of Richelieu and Louis XIV, like the Athens of Soph- 
ocles, the Florence of the Medici, was in love with life. “Wie 
anders liebten er und sie das Dasein!” “Das ungeheure Genies- 
sen des Menschen im Zeitalter Ludwig’s....”° It may seem 
difficult to square such statements with the existence of Jan- 
senism, of Pascal, in the same period, but we are not concerned 
here with resolving the contradictions in Nietzsche’s thought. 
May it suffice to say that he found in the French seventeenth 
century Christians — Pascal, Fénelon, the Trappists — the “per- 
fect opponents” he desired for his war against Christianity, with 
their ardor, and intellect, their refined manners and their 
Christian severity (Morgenréthe, 192). That he saw no incon- 
sistency there is indicated by the fact that that little essay fol- 
lows immediately upon the one previously cited on Corneille 
and his audience: “Wie anders liebten er und sie das Dasein, 
nicht aus einem blinden, wiissten ‘Willen’ heraus, den man ver- 
flucht, weil man ihn nicht zu téten vermag, sondern als einen 
Ort, auf dem Grésse und Humanitét mitsammen mdglich sind 
und wo selbst der strengste Zwang der Formen, die Unterwerfung 
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unter eine fiirstliche und geistliche Willktir weder den Stolz, 
noch die Ritterlichkeit, noch die Anmut, noch den Geist aller 
Einzelnen unterdriicken kénnen, vielmehr als ein Reiz und Sporn 
des Gegensatzes, zur angeborenen Selbstherrlichkeit und Vor- 
nehmheit, zur ererbten Macht des Wollens und der Leidenschaft 
empfunden werden!” He conceives of them as actuated by a 
frank and affirmative will which gladly accepts life on the 
tragic level: “Die Lust an der Tragédie kennzeichnet starke 
Zeitalter und Charaktere.... Es sind die heroischen Geister, 
welche zu sich selbst in der tragischen Grausamkeit Ja sagen: 
sie sind hart genug, um das Leiden als Lust zu empfinden.” 
There is still much in this later portrait of the tragic artist, 
presented in Der Wille zur Macht (852), that can be called Cor- 
nelian, although Nietzsche has here left the relative calm of his 
middle phase as expressed in Morgenyéthe, and entered his ul- 
timate phase of metaphysical turmoil. He writes in this frag- 
ment: “Das Gefiihl der Fiille, der aufgestauten Kraft (aus dem 
es erlaubt ist Vieles mutig und wohlgemut entgegenzunehmen, 
vor dem der Schwidchling schaudert) —das Machtgeftihl spricht 
das Urteil “sch6n” noch tiber Dinge und Zustaénde aus, welche 
der Instinkt der Ohnmacht nur als hassenswert, als hasslich 
abschatzen kann.” An illustration of this text could be found in 
Rodogune. Corneille’s own comment on his Syrian queen Cléo- 
patre seems appropriate: “Tous ses crimes sont accompagnés 
d’une grandeur d’A4me qui a quelque chose de si haut qu’en 
méme temps qu’on déteste ses actions, on admire la source 
dont elles partent.”*° 

A celebrated example of magnanimity is the clemency of 
Auguste in Cinna. His amnesty for the conspirators has seemed 
to some viewers, including Napoleon himself, to be a ruse, while 
others like Jules Lemaitre have found it unconvincing. Emile 
Faguet, on the other hand, disagrees with both reactions. Cor- 
neille’s insight, he believes, goes deeper than they could imag- 
ine. He finds in an aphorism of Die frdhliche Wissenschaft, 
entitled “Grossmut und Verwandtes,” a suggestive analysis of 
clemency, inspired he thinks by the last act of Cinna.'! Gener- 
osity, says Nietzsche, is made possible because a man thirsting 
for vengeance can sometimes expend his vengeful impulse in 
imagination, and thus secure, through a grant of amnesty, a su- 
preme satisfaction for his ego, enhanced by the knowledge that 
he is master of himself. Thus Auguste exuitantly exclaims: 
“Maitre de moi comme de l’univers!” There is in generosity 
the same degree of egoism as in vengeance, though of a differ- 
ent quality (Die frdhliche Wissenschaft, 49). This was not a 
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haphazard observation by Nietzsche, for we discover similar 
aper¢gus elsewhere in his work.” But Benedetto Croce makes 
short shrift of this psychology of the generous man, which he 
calls fantastic embroidery.’ Croce is no doubt inclined to be 
hasty and impatient with Nietzsche, whom for other reasons he 
could not abide. For later critics like Paul Bénichou follow 
Faguet in applying Nietzsche’s analysis, although Bénichou 
thinks, and rightly, that the dramatist would have placed gener- 
osity on a higher level than vengeance.“ 

Faguet has gone farther than any one else in asserting the 
indebtedness of Nietzsche to Corneille. But aside from general 
remarks on Cornelian “Supermen” and will to power, the only 
other passage he cites as showing influence is one from Mor- 
genrothe (403).*° Le Cid, Polyeucte, Nicoméde, or Sertorius 
might, he believes, have inspired this aphorism on male and 
female pride. Men who ordinarily possess self-confidence feel 
timid and unsure of themselves when in love. Contrariwise 
women usually think themselves weak, but in love they havea 
pride and feeling of power which demands: “Who is worthy of 
me?” The relevance of the text is enhanced by the restriction: 
“Es ist hier von ganzen Frauen, ganzen Mannern die Rede.” 
That our philosopher, so often given to misogyny, could admire 
women of this superior, if uncommon type, is shown by a para- 
graph from Die frodhliche Wissenschaft. Here also a reader 
may think of a Chiméne or a Pauline, as well as of a Walkyr: 
“Die Herrinnen der Herren. — Eine tiefe machtige Altstimme, 
wie man sie bisweilen im Theater hort, zieht uns pl6dtzlich den 
Vorhang vor MOglichkeiten auf, an die wir ftir gewdhnlich nicht 
glauben: wir glauben mit einem Male daran, dass es irgendwo 
in der Welt Frauen mit hohen, heldenhaften, kéniglichen Seelen 
geben koénne, fahig und bereit zu grandiosen Entgegnungen, Ent- 
schliessungen und Aufopferungen, fahig und bereit zur Herr- 
schaft tiber Manner, weil in ihnen das Beste vom Manne, tiber 
das Geschlecht hinaus, zum leibhaften Ideal geworden ist” (70). 
Without affirming categorically that Nietzsche was in fact in- 
spired by Corneille in such passages, we must acknowledge that 
they reveal affinities of spirit and sensibility between the 
dramatist and the German professeur d’énergie. 

Modern interpretation of Cornelian will has placed on it an 
emphasis which naturally suggests a comparison with Nietz- 
sche. Lemaitre described the dramatist as a “professeur 
d’énergie.” Brunetiére asserted that Corneille presents not 
virtue but the “apotheosis of the will” and he denied the tradi- 
tional view that the typical theme of the tragedies is the conflict 
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between duty and passion. Now neither of these literary histo- 
rians was beholden to the German philosopher for this inter- 
pretation. Nor was Lanson; but his analysis of the Cornelian 
will brings us still closer to that region of the geography of 
ideas where Nietzsche moves: “Il exprime la Force et non la 
beauté de l’4me. Tous les mots sublimes de Corneille... sont 
des réalisations imprévues de l’absolu de la volonté. Aucune 
affirmation essentielle de la moralité intrinséque des actes n’y 
est impliquée. La volonté peut étre employée au crime; voyez 
Cléopatre dans Rodogune. Elle reste ‘la volonté’ admirable 
par le degré d’intensité, abstraction faite de la qualité, de la 
forme des actes.”’® With Faguet, as we know, the circle is 
complete. The comparison with Nietzsche is used explicitly. 

Croce issued the warning, apparently in answer to Brune- 
tiére, Lanson and Faguet, that the concept of the pure will runs 
the risk of being perverted by identification with the will to 
power of Nietzsche. The Italian critic declared that this idea 
has an altogether modern origin in an over-excited individual- 
ism which did not exist in the time of Corneille or in the thea- 
ter of the dramatist who was himself healthy and simple. 
Against the will to power, he sets up the deliberative will.” 
But his refutation has evidently not dismissed the question. In 
Nadal’s recent study, the “volonté de puissance” has become 
one of the key words, one of the coordinates of his graph.'® Nor 
has Croce’s warning been heeded by other modern cirtics, from 
Caillois to Georges May. What emerges from the recent stud- 
ies is the evidence of a revaluation of Corneille that has been 
proceeding for decades. A shift of critical perspectives has 
taken place which has removed from its position the once well- 
enshrined dictum of La Bruyére: Corneille “peint les hommes 
comme ils devraient étre....” Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Lanson, 
Faguet, have done most to bring about this change. Nietzsche’s 
relation to this movement has been only tangential, but at the 
point of contact he has had an effect. When we read the words 
will, egoism, exaltation, heroism, amor fati, in contemporary 
discussion, they ring with overtones that are often unmistakably 
Nietzschean. Our age, insofar as Nietzsche is an expression of 
it, is inclined to see Corneille in that light. 

So far we have been concerned with Nietzsche’s relation to 
the content of Corneille’s drama. We may now pass on to con- 
sider his ideas on the form. He frequently refers to the French 
dramatists as heirs of the Greeks. He did not hold this com- 
plimentary view when writing Die Geburt der Tragédie. It is 
only later, in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, that we find 
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him mentioning Racine, though not Corneille, with Homer, Soph- 
ocles and Goethe. These are producers of the true art: “Eine 
Kunst... als Uberschuss einer weisen und harmonischen Le- 
bensftihrung — das ist das Rechte, nach dem wir endlich greifen 
lernen, wenn wir selber weiser und harmonischer geworden 
sind.”** Does the death-knell of tragedy, asserted in Die Geburt 
der Tragodie, no longer sound in his ears? The fact is that a 
basic change had occurred in his whole outlook on dramatic art. 
The published text of Die Geburt der Tragédie reveals no inter- 
est in French classical drama. Posthumously published notes 
from that early period of his career elucidate his attitude. In 
contrast to the Greek drama, the French school brought forth 
not a popular but a court theater; in place of musical feeling it 
offered mere dialogue; and instead of a chorus, it had, as Nietz- 
sche wittily observes, a “chorus” of noble spectators sitting on 
the stage and cramping the style of actors and playwright 
alike.”° Obviously it would have been difficult to apply the 
Apollo-Dionysus scheme to the French drama which developed 
in the heart of “theoretical culture.” Nietzsche’s first favor- 
able comments on that theater appear in his second, his intel- 
lectualistic phase, when the young adversary of Socrates yields 
to the theoretical man. He discovers unsuspected values in the 
French playwrights. 

Die Geburt der Tragddie cannot be understood except in re- 
lation to Schopenhauer and Richard Wagner, of whom he was in 
the beginning the disciple and worshipper. Likewise, his re- 
marks, in his later books, on the French classical drama al- 
ways occur in the context of his attacks on the artistic sins of 
his time. The difference is that now his targets are Romanti- 
cism, Naturalism, and Wagner himself. Against the artistic 
anarchy he saw among his contemporaries, he justifies the con- 
ventions followed by Corneille and Racine: “Die Revolution in 
der Poesie.—Der strenge Zwang, welchen sich die franzé- 
sischen Dramatiker auferlegten, in Hinsicht auf Einheit der 
Handlung, des Ortes und der Zeit, auf Stil, Vers- und Satzbau, 
Auswahl der Worte und Gedanken, war eine so wichtige Schule, 
wie die des Contrapunkts und der Fuge in der Entwicklung der 
modernen Musik.... Sich so zu binden kann absurd erscheinen; 
trotzdem gibt es kein anderes Mittel, um aus dem Naturalisiren 
herauszukommen, als sich zuerst auf das Allerstirkste (viel- 
leicht Allerwillktirlichste) zu beschranken. Man lernt so all- 
mihlich mit Grazie selbst auf den schmalen Stegen schreiten, 
welche schwindelnde Abgriinde tiberbriicken....” He deplores 
the break with this tradition led by Lessing: “Lessing machte 
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die franzésische Form, das heisst die einzige moderne Kunst- 
form, zum Gespétt in Deutschland und verwies auf Shakespeare: 
und so verlor man die Stdtigkeit jener Entfesselung....” 
Schiller himself was unconscious of owing to the French model 
his sureness of form. Unfortunately the French themselves 
were to lack the great talents who could have continued the tra- 
dition, and threw themselves, in the wake of the Germans, into 
Rousseauism and experimentation. 

Perhaps nothing could show so well his high regard for that 
tradition as the fact that he held Voltaire to be the last of those 
great dramatists, and not, as one might suppose, proof of its 
decline: ‘Voltaire war der letzte der grossen Dramatiker, 
welcher seine vielgestaltige, auch den gréssten tragischen Ge- 
witterstiirmen gewachsene Seele durch griechisches Maass 
bandigte....” Voltaire, like Frenchmen in general, was much 
closer to the Greeks than the Germans ever were. Despite all 
the varied esthetic pleasures which the break with that tradition 
has made possible, Nietzsche looks with nostalgia toward the 
magic garden of classical taste now being engulfed and swept 
away. There are too many ideas in this essay on the “Revolu- 
tion in Poetry” for us to comment upon here. May it suffice to 
note that its conclusion refers again to the French achievement, 
relating it to the ideal of the mature Goethe: “Nicht Individuen, 
sondern mehr oder weniger idealische Masken; keine Wirklich- 
keit, sondern eine allegorische Allgemeinheit... keine neuen 
Stoffe und Charaktere, sondern die alten, ldngstgewohnten in 
immerfort wahrender Neubeseelung und Umbildung: das ist 
die Kunst, so wie sie Goethe spdter verstand, so wie sie die 
Griechen, ja auch die Franzosen ubten” (Menschliches, Allzu- 
menschliches, I, 221). Nietzsche will not deviate from this po- 
sition even in Der Wille zur Macht, although he will there ex- 
press such ideas without the restraint which marks the writings 
of his middle period. 

The excellence of the classical theater is for him partly a 
function of the audience. We have already cited the reference 
to Corneille’s public in Morgenrothe. A similar allusion to 
Corneille’s audience is to be found in Der Fall Wagner, but here 
the stress is laid on the taste and the esthetic sense of this au- 
dience, so superior to that of Nietzsche’s day. The modern 
artist has no need to be subtle: “Es ist nicht das Publikum 
Corneille’s das Wagner zu schonen hat: blosses neunzehnte 
Jahrhundert.” Nor need he concern himself about the logical 
structure of his drama: “Das Drama verlangt die harte Logik: 
aber was lag Wagner tiberhaupt an der Logik! Nochmals gesagt: 
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es ist nicht das Publikum Corneille’s, das er zu schonen hatte: 
blosse Deutsche!” (9) The concept of dramatic logic which 
Nietzsche now associates with Corneille is one reason for the 
favor he shows for the French drama, something he had not ap- 
preciated when he was writing Die Geburt der Tragdédie. Ac- 
cording to Andler, a new way of looking at the Greeks prepared 
him for understanding the French: “Cette fagon nouvelle de re- 
garder la tragédie grecque qui en fait l’art de dérouler la dia- 
lectique interne de la plus mortelle passion, fit apercevoir a 
Nietzsche l’affinité naturelle de cette tragédie avec celle des 
Francais.” ” 

There is a certain quality of bright spirituality, or happy in- 
tellectuality, which characterizes classical art. Such phrases 
as “helle Geistigkeit,” “Gliick in der Geistigkeit” recur again 
and again in Nietzsche’s writings. He liked to think that this 
was one of the qualities he himself possessed. In the chapter 
of Ecce Homo dealing with Menschliches, Allzumenschliches 
which tells us that he dedicated this book to Voltaire on the oc- 
casion of the hundredth anniversary of Voltaire’s death (1878), 
he lays claim to a kind of noble and delicate spirituality that is 
in struggle with a flood of passion. A passage of Die frdhliche 
Wissenschaft offers a eulogy of Greek drama that could with 
little change be applied also to the tragedy of Corneille or Ra- 
cine: “Es ist uns ein Bediirfnis geworden, welches wir aus der 
Wirklichkeit nicht befriedigen k6nnen: Menschen in den 
schwersten Lagen gut und ausftihrlich reden zu héren: es ent- 
ziickt uns jetzt, wenn der tragische Held da noch Worte, Grtinde, 
beredte Gebdrden und im ganzen eine helle Geistigkeit findet, 
wo das Leben sich den Abgriinden n&ahert, und der wirkliche 
Mensch meistens den Kopf und gewiss die schéne Sprache ver- 
liert. Diese Art Abweichung von der Natur ist vielleicht die 
angenehmste Mahlzeit fiir den Stolz des Menschen; ihretwegen 
iiberhaupt liebt er die Kunst, als den Ausdruck einer hohen, 
heldenhaften Unnattirlichkeit und Konvention” (80). These re- 
marks provide a cogent defense for Corneille, as for Racine, 
against the foreign critics who object to the heroics of the one, 
or the tivades of the other. Their relevance to the French 
drama is increased when we compare the attitude toward natu- 
ralism with that expressed in the above-mentioned ‘Revolution 
in der Poesie.” And this relevance is confirmed by an impor- 
tant fragment in the ~Nachlass which is an attack on Victor Hugo, 
the Romanticist: “...er ist... auf der entgegengesetzten Bahn 
und will gerade das Umgekehrte von Dem, was die Dichter einer 
vornehmen Cultur, wie zum Beispiel Corneille, von sich wollen. 
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Denn diese hatten ihren Genuss und Ehrgeiz daran, ihre viel- 
leicht noch stirker gearteten Sinne mit dem Begviffe zu tiber- 
wiltigen und gegen die brutalen Anspriiche von Farben, Tonen 
und Gestalten einer feinen, hellen Geistigkeit zum Siege zu ver- 
helfen: womit sie... auf der Spur der grossen Griechen waren, 
so wenig sie gerade davon gewusst haben mégen.”* The chap- 
ter on art in Der Wille zur Macht gives further support to the 
ideal of “Geistigkeit” thus linked with Corneille: “Zu begreifen, 
wie zu jedem ‘classischen’ Geschmack ein Quantum Kalte, 
Luciditat, Harte hinzugehért: Logik vor Allem, Glick in der 
Geistigkeit, ‘drei Einheiten,’ Concentration” (849). 

The same fragment in Der Wille zur Macht echoes in mock- 
ing style one part of “Die Revolution in der Poesie,” on the 
German repudiation of French models: ‘Es ist eine heitere 
Komddie, tiber die erst jetzt wir lachen lernen, die wir erst 
jetzt sehen: dass die Zeitgencossen Herder’s,...in Anspruch 
nahmen, das classische Ideal wieder entdeckt zu haben... und 
zu gleicher Zeit Shakespeare! — Und dasselbe Geschlecht hatte 
sich von der classischen Schule der Franzosen auf schnéde Art 
losgesagt! als ob nicht das Wesentliche so gut hier wie dorther 
hatte gelernt werden kénnen! Aber man wollte die ‘Natur,’ die 
‘Natiirlichkeit’: oh Stumpfsinn! Man glaubte, die Classicitat 
sei eine Art Natiirlichkeit!” This passage is particularly in- 
teresting because of the implicit comparison between French 
drama and Shakespeare. In a page of tribute to a longer list of 
French writers in Ecce Homo, the author clarifies the implica- 
tion: *... mein Artisten-Geschmack die Namen Moliére Cor- 
neille und Racine nicht ohne Ingrimm gegen ein wiistes Genie 
wie Shakespeare in Schutz nimmt....”* It is obvious that he is 
not denying the greater genius of Shakespeare. 

A parallel is worth noting between Corneille’s and Nietz- 
sche’s ideas on the catharsis of Aristotle. Corneille added ad- 
miration to the tragic emotions of pity and terror, and but for 
his great respect for Aristotle would perhaps have denied these 
others. Nietzsche pointed to the great “misunderstanding” of 
Aristotle in maintaining that the tragic emotions were the two 
depressing ones, terror and pity. Corneille’s concept of admir- 
ation is illustrated in Nicoméde and expounded in the preface 
“Au lecteur” of that play, in the Examen (1660), while his some- 
what legalistic discussion of catharsis appears in the Deuxiéme 
Discours, de la Tragédie. He states in the Discours: “Si la 
purgation des passions se fait dans la tragédie, je tiens qu’elle 
se doit faire de la maniére que je l’explique, mais je doute si 
elle se fait jamais.””° Nietzsche’s rejection of catharsis is 
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repeated in several of his writings, notably in Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches (I, 212), Die frdhliche Wissenschaft (80), and 
Der Wille zur Macht (851, 852). We shall take a section in 
Gdtzen-Daémmerung which epitomizes his conception of tragic 
optimism: “Die Psychologie des Orgiasmus als eines tiberstré- 
menden Lebens- und Kraftgefiihls, innerhalb dessen selbst der 
Schmerz noch als Stimulans wirkt, gab mir den Schltissel zum 
Begriff des tragischen Gefiihls, das sowohl von Aristoteles als 
in Sonderheit von unsern Pessimisten missverstanden worden 
ist.... Das Jasagen zum Leben... das erriet ich als die 
Briicke zur Psychologie des trvagischen Dichters. Nicht um von 
Schrecken und Mitleiden loszukommen,... sondern um, tiber 
Schrecken und Mitleiden hinaus, die ewige Lust des Werdens 
selbst zu sein.”** Apart from the “Dionysian” element and the 
apocalyptic tone of this passage, such a psychology of the tragic 
is related to Corneille’s point of view as given in the Examen: 
“_..la fermeté des grands coeurs, qui n’excite que de 1’ad- 
miration dans 1’4me du spectateur, est quelquefois aussi agréa- 
ble que la compassion que notre art nous commande d’y pro- 
Guire.< a: 

Dans l’admiration qu’on a pour sa vertu, je trouve une ma- 
niére de purger les passions dont n’a point parlé Aristote, et 
qui est peut-étre plus sire que celle qu’il prescrit 4 la tragédie 
par le moyen de la pitié et de la crainte.”*’ One difference be- 
tween the two dissenters from Aristotle is the moral purpose 
which Corneille still retains. The example of Nicoméde rather 
than the precept of his creator could have served to inspire 
Nietzsche in making amor fati an element of tragedy, but at any 
rate even the precept led away from Aristotle. 

In conclusion, we may agree, while avoiding vague though 
tempting parallels, that Corneille has a real place in the back- 
ground if not the forefront of Nietzsche’s thought. The French 
17th century enjoyed in his esteem a position second only to 
that of Greece. Among the dramatists, Corneille was for him 
highly representative. He was important not only as an exem- 
plar of classical form, logic and concentration, but also as the 
creator of lofty and heroic characters. Nietzsche, to use his 
own words, welcomed and profited from those pictures of 
knightly virtw and manly self-discipline, and he responded to 
that amor fati, that affirmation of life which they embodied. In 
his own philosophy, of course, he amplified and raised these 
qualities to a pitch that takes them out of the range of our poet, 
straining beyond measure the element of humanity which he 
found conjoined with greatness in Corneille. Finally, the 
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dramatist typified the classical synthesis of life and form, of 
art and energy, which is the crown of a noble culture, and the 
lack of which he denounced in the Hugos and Wagners of his 
time. 
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LUIS VIVES Y HOMERO 
Alejandro Ramirez- Araujo 


Washington University 


No dejan de sorprender, aun al lector mas superficial, las 
opiniones y juicios antagénicos que, con respecto de Homero, 
salen al paso de continuo al recorrer el extenso campo de la 
obra de Luis Vives. Ya se le llama “poeta eminentfsimo,”’* ya 
se habla sin reserva de “aquel viejo loco de Homero, padre de 
todas las bagatelas,”* Homero se nos presenta a veces, en los 
mejores tiempos del Renacimiento, como una verdadera man- 
zana de discordia. No parece sino que el vate heleno tiene, a 
semejanza de don Quijote, la rara habilidad de hacer desvariar 
a cuantos de él se ocupan. De aqui que, segun ha escrito una 
erudita pluma, no sea cosa facil reconstruir la historia de las 
doctas y a menudo enconadas polémicas que ocasiona, en aque- 
llas décadas, la cuesti6n homérica, “perché costituita di ele- 
menti piii sentimentali che razionali.”* De aqui también el in- 
terés de la actitud de Vives, pues refleja fielmente, no ya sdlo 
su propia posicion frente al problema homérico, sino las fluc- 
tuaciones de su tiempo en torno a los poemas y a la personali- 
dad del viejo poeta. No se trata, por supuesto, en los limites 
que nos hemos fijado, de agotar el vasto y complejo tema del 
pensamiento renacentista referente a la obra de Homero. In- 
tentamos simplemente senalar algunos aspectos de esta polé- 
mica que nos parecen manifestarse en Luis Vives. 

Nuestro fil6sofo resume en un juicio muy sereno, aunque en 
conjunto desfavorable a Homero, la situacién creada por estas 
divergencias: “La doble obra homérica—IJliada y Odisea (la 
primera la epopeya del valor; la segunda de la astucia) — con- 
tiene episodios de no suficiente probidad, y por lo que afecta a 
los conocimientos naturales y a la moralidad humana, las llevan 
de un lado para otro los que sienten por Homero una pasidén 
desmedida.” * 

A nuestro ver, estas lineas enjuician admirablemente la 
controversia homérica. Se echa de ver en ellas, a la par que el 
recelo de Vives, su deseo de mantenerse fuera del combate. La 
“pasiédn desmedida” de que nos habla, confirma las palabras del 
ya citado critico, y nos revela el deseo, no siempre alcanzado, 
de evitar la tentacién polémica, procurando que los elementos 
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de juicio sean mas racionales que sentimentales. Nos damos 
cuenta, asimismo, de que la disputa presenta un doble cariz 
filosofico y moral. Se trata de apreciar la “moralidad humana” 
que encierra la obra de Homero, y de examinarla, al mismo 
tiempo, como fuente de “conocimientos naturales.” 

Homero es, a no dudarlo, piedra de escdndalo para muchos, 
pero no debemos maravillarnos demasiado de que, en los es- 
critos de la época, se le ensalce en una pagina para denigrarle 
en otra. Lo que a menudo acostumbramos a llamar, no sin 
cierta precipitacion, humanismo, es una realidad miltiple, que 
se transforma cuando cambiamos de latitud 0 pasamos, no ya 
de escuela a escuela, sino hasta de individuo a individuo, sin 
que falten en los corifeos mismos de academias y universida- 
des contradicciones no siempre fdciles de elucidar.® Por eso 
constituye para nosotros Homero una excelente mira desde la 
que se divisa, en su rica complejidad, la Europa que se esta 
despojando de su viejo habito medieval. Esta falta de sintesis, 
esta carencia de armonia entre tan diversas y opuestas opinio- 
nes, es precisamente lo que descubrimos al principio en la 
noble y austera personalidad del pedagogo de Brujas. Vives no 
ha logrado nunca congraciarse del todo con Homero. 

En lo que a la posicién puramente humanistica se refiere, 
no hay ciertamente por qué extranarse de la excepcional auto- 
ridad de que se encuentra revestido el autor de la Ilzada. Nos 
sorprenderia lo contrario, habida cuenta de la exaltacién del 
mundo clasico que arrebata entonces los espiritus. Desde los 
tiempos de Lorenzo Valla, nadie, que se sepa, le disputa abier- 
tamente, como poeta, el lugar que sin regateo le han concedido 
ya los antiguos. Jerénimo Vida, cuya Poética tiene a la vista el 
fildsofo valenciano, pondera “las excelencias de Homero y Vir- 
gilio, y las da como reglas exclusivas del arte.”® El propio 
Vives, en un conocido parrafo de su tratado De las disciplinas, 
hace, siguiendo a Vida, una especie de balance de las cualidades 
y defectos de Homero que admira por su imparcialidad. Le se- 
duce la vivacidad de una narraciOn que refleja sin esfuerzo ha- 
zanas de unos héroes en pugna con dioses y elementos natura- 
les casi siempre desfavorables. Le entusiasma, asimismo, el 
sutil conocimiento del corazén humano, la relacidn de las cos- 
tumbres de unos pueblos antiquisimos, la profusidn y el sabor 
de las sentencias. Con semejantes prendas, por fuerza tenia 
Homero que conservar, a través de los siglos, “no solamente 
la majestad de su vejez, sino la gracia de la mas fresca con- 
temporaneidad.”” Le desagradan, en cambio, como a Vida, la 
redundancia de que peca a veces el relato, asi como ciertas 
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comparaciones demasiado bajas. Le disculpa, no obstante, de 
estas tachas, pues no le fué dado a Homero limar eus escritos 
ni ocuparse en la edicién de su obra, colacionada mas tarde por 
los gramaticos. Resta, claro es, la espinosa cuestion del valor 
de las fabulas y mitos homéricos. En esta etapa de su pensa- 
miento, el Vives humanista (es decir, profesor de letras huma- 
nas) parece querer esquivar la disputa. Por el momento, le 
bastan las palabras que escribe en su precioso tratado de la 
Formacion de la mujer cristiana: “No voy a entrar en discu- 
sidn si estas son fabulas o no. Estoy seguro de que fueron fan- 
taseadas por el mas ingenioso de los vates para adoctrina- 
miento y espejo de la vida humana.”® 

Homero se nos revela, pues, como autor ineludible en las 
academias de los fildsofos y en las aulas estudiantiles. Consti- 
tuye, por si solo, un universo entero. Todo parte de él, porque 
todo ha ido antes a parar a él. Es, como dice Vives, el “padre 
y nutricio de todos los otros.”? En una época en que el lenguaje 
heleno despierta tan profundo interés, el fildlogo tiene que acu- 
dir al antiguo poeta, pues “todos los dialectos griegos, que son 
muchos, fundiéronse en Homero en una lengua unica y us6 de 
ellos promiscuamente.”*® Los poemas homéricos ofrecen, por 
otra parte, un terreno en extremo favorable al comentarista. 
Por mucha importancia que se pueda conceder (y que de hecho 
se concede) a otros autores de la antiguedad clasica, ni la filo- 
logia ni la critica textual se comprenderian sin Homero. La li- 
teratura ejemplar, tan en boga en los tiempos medievales, cobra 
en él pujanza nueva. A la sentencia religiosa, al proverbio 
moral se anade ahora el adagio homérico, cargado de sustancia 
filosdfica. La Iliada y la Odisea nos brindan con un arsenal de 
avisos y consejos que Se aplican a las mas variadas situaciones 
de la vida humana. Y es de pensar que es éste el Homero con 
el que pueden simpatizar mas facilmente los humanistas. El 
mismo pedagogo valenciano bebe infinitas veces en el manan- 
tial, y no vacila en engarzar en sus propias obras las joyas ho- 
méricas. Basta hojear su ya mencionado tratado de la Forma- 
cion de la mujer cristiana, donde la ausencia del viejo rapsoda 
hubiera pasado desapercibida sin menoscabo alguno, para per- 
catarse de la habilidad con que Vives alude a Homero, sirvién- 
dose de ejemplos paganos para autorizar normas de moral 
cristiana. Recordemos el pasaje en que trata del recato que 
deben mostrar las mozas casaderas, y que confirma con el de- 
licioso episodio en que la ninfa Nausicaa, “advertida en suenos 
por Minerva que fuese a lavar unas ropas en la inminencia de 
su casamiento, ella pidid a su padre Alcinoo la carroza para ir 
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a lavar al rfo, pretextando no obstante, otro motivo, puesto que 
tuvo verguenza de mentar el matrimonio.”™ 

Esta riqueza misma de Homero hace de 61 un autor dificil y 
plantea desde el principio a los humanistas problemas pedago- 
gicos muy concretos. Lorenzo Valla y Rafael Volaterrano in- 
tentan simplificarlo, “volviendo a Homero del revés y quitando 
las trabas de sus hexdmetros.”’* Vives dice que lo aprueba “no 
mas que como ejercicio para nifos, pero no como interpreta- 
cidn de un poeta tan grande.”’? De aqui que Homero aparezca 
relativamente tarde en el programa de estudios que preconiza 
nuestro fildsofo. Conviene, en efecto, que las mentes infantiles 
se familiaricen con los dialectos primitivos y algunas rapso- 
dias antes de tener en sus manos los poemas €picos. Y sabe- 
mos que el maestro valenciano ha sido siempre muy conse- 
cuente con este método. En la segunda carta de la Pedagogia 
pueril (1523), aconseja que no se empiece con Homero sin haber 
estudiado previamente los oradores y los fildsofos. Ocho anos 
mas tarde, en su gran tratado De las disciplinas (1531), repite 
que el discipulo debe haber leido algunas tragedias y comedias 
ademas de las rapsodias. Tan sdlo después, “con suma aten- 
cidn y diligencia escuchara lo que acerca de él [Homero| le ex- 
plicare el maestro, y luego lo leera por su cuenta, y en muchos 
pasajes se esforzard por sabérselo de coro.” 

Si, pues, Vives refleja, en el terreno de la ensenanza, el 
comun sentir de su tiempo, puede afirmarse sin recelo que el 
humanismo renacentista tiene para Homero el mismo gesto en- 
tusiasta y generoso con que acoge a todos los grandes pensa- 
dores de la civilizaciédn helénica. Nuestro fildsofo no es el 
tinico que espera a que los ninos estén mejor preparados para 
emprender el estudio del poeta. 

Sucede, no obstante, algo que parece retener a Homero en el 
portico de ciertas academias. En les catedras en que se dis- 
pensa la nueva cultura no siempre se le mira con simpatia. Y 
esta sospecha, manifiesta también en la obra de Vives, se con- 
vierte no pocas veces en franca animosidad. Pese a las alaban- 
zas que le prodiga, el pedagogo de Brujas exige una prudencia 
con Homero que no procede s6lo de su dificultad de interpreta- 
ciédn. A menudo, hasta nos parece que desea curtir a los jéve- 
nes en la dialéctica para protegerlos contra peligros imprevi- 
sibles que podrian surgir de entre las paginas de la Iliada y la 
Odisea. Si afirma,.citando a Plinio Segundo, que Homero es 
“manantial de los ingenios,”** no puede disimular su inclinacion 
hacia Virgilio, cuyas églogas comenta, aunque reconoce que, 
comparado con el épico griego, el dulce mantuano “sucumbe 
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a su majestad y a su augusto poderio.”** En su comentario al 
Sueno de Scipion, coloca, al lado de Atropos, a las almas de los 
Padres de la Iglesia junto con las de Deméstenes y Platon. 
Forman, como él dice, “toda la aristocracia intelectual.”*’ Ho- 
mero no se halla entre ellos. Lo mismo acontece cuando habla 
Cicerén, que precede al grupo en que figuran las almas de los 
griegos mas ilustres.’° 

En lo que a Homero se refiere, se advierte, pues, en la acti- 
tud de Vives, una reserva prudente no exenta a veces de cierta 
tirantez. Nos percatamos de que, en su propio espiritu, pelean 
también dos tendencias opuestas que le llevan de un lado para 
otro. Y al sorprender esta interior contienda, comprendemos 
que hemos alcanzado el nervio mismo de la cuesti6n homérica. 
En cuanto nuestro humanista abandona, en efecto, las aulas ju- 
veniles y cae de sus hombros la toga magistral, nos damos 
cuenta de que su pensamiento empieza a moverse en un plano 
muy distinto. Surge entonces con brio el fildsofo cristiano, 
hombre nuevo que no se somete ya a las exigencias practicas 
del profesor de letras humanas. No es esto decir, por supuesto, 
que puedan aislarse facilmente dos rasgos tan caracteristicos 
de la personalidad de Vives. Lo que sucede es que, en su obra, 
los vemos con frecuencia separados y en abierta pugna entre 
si. Por eso es tan diferente el Homero que aparece en los 
opusculos puramente filoséficos y religiosos del que se tras- 
luce, por ejemplo, en su importante tratado De las disciplinas. 
Citemos, para mostrarlo, el pasaje de la introducci6n a su 
chispeante folleto intitulado, con evidente y profunda intencién 
satirica, La verdad embadurnada, publicado para apartar a la 
juventud de los “malvados escritores.”*® En él pronuncia Jer6- 
nimo las siguientes palabras: “El manjar de mis demonios, 
dice mi Jerdénimo, son las creaciones de los poetas; a saber: 
de los que aprendieron a mentir para sf y ensenan a mentir a 
los otros, como dice Dion Prusense, cuyo corifeo es aquel des- 
variado e insano viejo de Homero, que siempre se deleité en la 
mentira, como lo demuestra el hecho de que introdujo como 
protagonista de su Odisea a Ulises, fértil en enganos. A este 
viejo y follén de Ulises, mentiroso empedernido, con perdén de 
los dioses, los hombres vanilocuos, que son sus semejantes, 
lldmanle padre y fuente original de los ingenios.” 7° 

Como se ve, Vives asesta sus tiros, por boca de Jerénimo, 
contra la locura y la mentira homéricas, a la par que ataca con 
vehemencia a los defensores del vate, tachdndolos de vanilo- 
cuos. En la cuestion, tantas veces debatida entonces, de la 
poesia y la verdad, Vives combate al lado de la verdad contra 
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la poesia, perpetua companera de la fabula y del mito. Su posi- 
cidn en esta disputa es de gran interés, porque le aleja del 
atrevido paganismo de algunos humanistas italianos. Cierto 
que, en los tiempos que corren, no se puede echar a Homero de 
la nueva republica, como lo hizo Platén de la suya. De aqui que 
sea preciso hallar alguna componenda para salir del atolladero. 
O se condena, en efecto, a la poesia sin remisién, como cosa de 
paganos, y a Homero con ella, 0 se la redime de algtin modo. 
Después de todo (y ello parece satisfacer a Vives), si la poesia 
“ha ido cayendo progresivamente de lo sagrado a las vanas fa- 
bulas, y después a las evocaciones licenciosas,” no se le puede 
negar su origen divino, pues Moisés y David se sirvieron de 
ella para cantar sus alabanzas al Dios verdadero.” A Homero 
se le admitira, pues, aunque sea a reganadientes y con cierto 
dejo amargo en el alma. Pero habra que deslindar con cuidado 
los respectivos campos de la historia y del mito. La majes- 
tuosa y un tanto solemne magistra vitae no puede acomodarse 
con “aquellas narraciones grandilocuas, tragicas, fabulosas” de 
los poemas homéricos.”” Los ejemplos de Homero son, por 
otra parte, no ya falsos, sino peligrosos las mas de las veces, 
y corrompen el animo del lector. Poner a este poeta en manos 
inexpertas y jOvenes puede ser un caso de conciencia. Aquiles 
es “el mas truculento y el mas sin entranas de los guerreros,” 
y Ulises, que pretende representar la sabiduria, “fertilisimo en 
fraudes y mentiras.”* Conste, pues, que a Homero se le con- 
dena por falta de probitas 0, como dice Vives en el pasaje ya 
citado, porque su moralidad humana es insuficiente, pese a 
cuanto digan sus parciales los vanilocuos. En cuanto a su filo- 
soffa, dado que por tal se tuvieran sus imaginaciones, hay que 
desconfiar de ella por la misma raz6n, aunque los mismos 
griegos consideren a Homero como “fundador de todas las 
sectas filosdficas,”™ y ni aun Arist6teles, superior segun Vives, 
“a los filédsofos todos,”*° se vea libre de él. Si se sospecha de 
Homero por su escasa moralidad, tampoco deben merecer cré- 
dito sus conocimientos naturales.” La supuesta filosofia ho- 
mérica es para Vives una quimera mas. 

Si el pensador valenciano se separa a veces, como se sabe, 
hasta del mismo Aristételes, cuyas huellas acostumbra a seguir 
tan de cerca, mal puede considerar a Homero como norma 0 
fuente de conocimiento. Verdad es que, al establecer el Esta- 
girita en su Poética’ (IX, 1) la famosa distinci6n entre historia y 
poesia, parece romper una lanza en favor del rapsoda de la 
Iliada. Vives, por su parte, cree que la mentira homéricaes 
_tan danina en arte como en filosoffa. No nos sorprende, por 
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tanto, la severa reprimenda que, en la mencionada obrita de La 
verdad embadurnada, le ha hecho Jer6énimo al poeta. Ni nos 
extrana tampoco el retérico forcejeo a que asistimos cuando, 
en este mismo opusculo, penetramos en pos de Homero en el 
templo de la Verdad. El viejo poeta intenta persuadir a ésta a 
que se embadurne y vele para hacerse mas grata a los ojos de 
su descubridor. La Verdad acaba por mostrarse complaciente, 
pero exige que la adornen y compongan la fama, la parabola y 
la verosimilitud, inicas galas que puede permitirse el arte. De 
este modo, sin menoscabar lo mas minimo su propia esencia, 
se transformard en un ser mds hermoso y atrayente. Todo 
otro afeite supondria caer en la mentira que tan sutilmente de- 
fiende Homero. Singular coqueteria de una Verdad que emplea, 
para acicalarse, las joyas que mas valora el Renacimiento. 
Comprendemos, cuando leemos este tratado, el mévil secreto 
que impulsa a Vives a preferir ciertas obras de sus coetaneos, 
como la truculenta Celestina, y a aborrecer los libros de caba- 
llerias. 

El concepto que Vives se forma de la verdad artistica le 
aleja, sin duda, de Homero, pero su discrepancia no se funda 
tan sd6lo en una categoria estética. Existe, como es sabido, una 
razOn mucho mas honda para explicarnos este pertinaz disenti- 
miento. Y esta razdén, hay que buscarla en su pensamiento re- 
ligioso. Para Vives, la antigtiedad clasica no es siempre llave 
que abre toda puerta 0 panacea que todo cura. No sin motivo se 
le considera, en la historia del pensamiento humano, como un 
restaurador de la escolastica. Vives piensa, y lo proclama de 
continuo, que donde hay que buscar la fuente de la filosofia es 
en la verdad revelada por Dios. La razon y el libre albedrio, la 
dignidad del hombre, todo carece de sentido sin la luz sobrena- 
tural de la sabiduria divina. La posiciédn de Vives con respecto 
de Homero bastarifa para hacernos penetrar en las fluctuaciones 
de una €poca dividida entre la resurreccidn del paganismo y la 
tradici6n judeocristiana en la que se halla inmerso nuestro fi- 
lésofo. Es cierto que la filologfa y el comentario literal, ver- 
daderos filos de la espada del humanismo, no cejan en su em- 
peno de alcanzar la armonfa deseada. Por eso se reduce la 
historia de las academias, en los tiempos de su mayor gloria, a 
la busqueda obstinada de una componenda en la que no siempre 
sale bien librada la verdad cristiana. El titulo solo de la Theo- 
logia platonica de Ficino nos persuadirifa de ello. Recuérdese, 
asimismo, como la filologia, siguiendo los cauces senalados 
por Lorenzo Valla, desemboca en el evangelismo erasmiano de 
la Philosophia Christi. Pero no es facil el acuerdo entre los 
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que proclaman para el hombre la necesidad de una ayuda divina 
con los que esgrimen ufanos las armas, que juzgan todopodero- 
sas, de su razon y de su libre albedrio. Y era inevitable que 
Homero se encontrara entre estas dos tendencias antagénicas. 
Por eso nos dice el critico antes citado que “la cristianizaci6n 
de Homero se estancé en las primeras arenas.”?7 Lo que en 
realidad ocurre es que el poeta no ha salido nunca por completo 
de ellas. Homero queda siempre mds fuera que dentro del edi- 
ficio espiritual levantado por el humanismo cristiano. No asr 
Platén, claro es, que con tanta mansadumbre se deja cristiani- 
zar por la academia florentina. Pero Vives no parece tampoco 
entenderse con ella, pues llega, en una ocasion, hasta tratar de 
filosofastro al propio Marsilio Ficino, su pontifice mdximo.”® 
Después de todo (y ello nos explica el recelo de Vives), no falta 
quien piense, en aquel tiempo, que invocar a Sdécrates puede re- 
sultar bastante hacedero para un cristiano. Y de aqui a termi- 
nar invocando también a Ulises o a Eneas no hay mas que un 
paso. Por eso nunca tolerara nuestro fildsofo que el excelso 
poeta se cuele del todo por la puerta falsa para deslucir con su 
mentira la verdad de Dios. Vives se niega en absoluto a ver en 
los caprichosos y corruptos dioses homéricos anticipacién o 
prefiguracion alguna de la tradicién judeocristiana. Piensa que 
la filologYa, en su labor depuradora e investigadora de los tex- 
tos, esta contribuyendo precisamente a hacer mas patente el 
abismo que media entre la verdad de los documentos divinos y 
las patranas de los mitos de Homero. Vives no ha negado nunca 
que se pueda sacar algun provecho de ellos, pero jamas les 
concede el valor que sélo tienen los libros sagrados. Esta con- 
vencido de que el Evangelio es admirable aun “escrito por hom- 
bres desconocedores de la sabidurifa humana.””” A sus autores 
no pudo servir de excusa la flaqueza, la ignorancia o la ambi- 
ciédn. Ni reza con ellos, por supuesto, la decantada distracci6én 
del quandoque dormitat Homerus horaciano. La verdad que 
proclaman no se embadurna con las postizas y falaces galas de 
la poesia. Y en aras de esta verdad, todo lo apuntan y lo con- 
signan todo, aun lo que parece que pudiera desacreditarla.*° De 
aqui que Vives nos diga, recordando a San Pablo: “existe una 
erudicién divina, ensenada por Dios, en quien estan contenidos 
todos los tesoros de la ciencia y de la sabidurfa. Esta es la 
verdadera luz de las almas; cotejada con ésta, toda otra sabi- 
durifa es un amasijo de tinieblas, y como cosa de hombres, es 
burleria y puro infantilismo.” ** 

Perentoria defensa de la sabiduria divina, que nos revela, a 
la par que el intimo pensar de Vives, las ilusorias esperanzas 
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de una época que intenta, por todos los medios a su alcance, 
armonizar la verdad cristiana con el paganismo antiguo. Si en 
realidad fué ésta, como a veces se afirma, una de las mas no- 
bles y osadas ambiciones del Renacimiento, los debates en 
torno a la obra homérica nos muestran el candoroso sueno en 
que vivid aquella edad dorada. Pero el desengano no va a tar- 
dar en apoderarse de este siglo inquieto y bullicioso. Y, si bien 
se mira, no puede suceder de otro modo. La raz6n humana 
esta muy lejos de haberse emancipado. Se cree liberada porque 
ha dado al traste con los abusos y extravagancias de la vieja 
escoldstica. En el fondo, no ha hecho mas que cambiar de 
dueno. Sumisa y sujeta como antano a la autoridad de los tex- 
tos, asi paganos como cristianos, su indagaci6n tiene que limi- 
tarse a recorrer lo ya pensado,*” procurando separar, no siem- 
pre con éxito, la verdad de la historia de la mentira de los 
mitos. Se considera capaz de todo porque no ha descubierto 
todavia sus propios confines. Semejante a los adversarios y 
parciales de Homero, no hace mas que moverse de un lado para 
otro sin adelantar un paso. En circunstancias tales, Vives no 
vacila. Puesto a elegir, corta al punto el nudo gordiano. Se 
protege con el escudo del Dios de los cristianos y desecha las 
visiones del poeta. En una ocasi6n, nos dice abiertamente: “no 
podemos servir a Cristo y Aristdteles, que tienen principios 
contradictorios.”** Cuanto menos podra, claro es, servir a 
Homero, padre de todas las bagatelas. 

Esta firme posici6n que adopta Vives, pone de manifiesto, a 
la vez que uno de los rasgos mas enteros de su caracter, lo que 
ya sospechamos de su actitud hacia Homero. El filésofo de 
Brujas no cedera nunca un d4pice cuando se trate de defender la 
verdad de Dios. La sostendra, si es necesario, no ya sdlo con- 
tra el épico griego, sino contra el mismo Estagirita. Una 
ojeada a la obra de Vives, por rapida que sea, nos convence de 
que, en ningun caso, podia caber Homero en las creencias que 
alientan en el fondo de su alma cristiana. El humanista valen- 
ciano nunca le escatima la alabanza, pero nos muestra su desa- 
grado en cuanto se hace del poeta fuente de conocimiento filo- 
sdfico y moral, mermando asi el auténtico manantial de la 
sabiduria divina. Este reducto que con tanto tesén mantiene, le 
aparta ciertamente de muchos de sus contempordneos. No ya 
sdlo de aquellos escritores de quienes hace objeto de mofa, va- 
nilocuos que persiguen las quimeras de Homero, sino hasta de 
hombres como Erasmo, llevados siempre, en aras de una paz 
sonada, a la continua componenda. Vives nos aclara de rechazo 
una caracteristica notable del Renacimiento espafiol. No 
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precisamente el hecho de que éste, mas latino que griego,™* se 
haya ocupado poco de Homero, sino su empeno constante en 
someter la razon y el libre albedrio a la verdad revelada por 
Dios. Homero no sera nunca muy estudiado dentro de nuestras 
fronteras, a pesar de un conocimiento mds profundo de la 
Poética de Aristételes y de los esporddicos intentos de traduc- 
cién, como el de Gonzalo Pérez.*® Fuera de ellas se le cono- 
cera mejor, pero no por eso acabardn sus adversidades y for- 
tunas. En las postrimerias del signo XVI, todavia tendrda el 
poeta que hacer frente a violentas arremetidas de Escaligero, 
si bien encuentra en Lipsio a uno de sus mas entusiastas y po- 
derosos abogados.*© Pero han transcurrido entonces muchos 
lustros desde los tiempos de Vives y alborea ya el verdadero 
racionalismo moderno. 
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On sait que Stendhal n’espérait pas connaitre la gloire de 
son vivant, ne se faisant guére d’illusions quant au succés de 
ses oeuvres auprés de ses contemporains. La certitude d’étre 
lu en 1880 ou en 1930 lui suffisait. On peut douter cependant 
que celui qui dédiait la Chartreuse de Parme aux “Happy Few” 
ait jamais aspiré 4 une notoriété du genre de celle qu’il a ac- 
quise auprés des progressistes du XX® siécle. Pouvait-il pré- 
voir que le Rouge et le Noiy aurait un jour l’honneur de passer 
en feuilleton dans les colonnes d’un grand quotidien communiste 
(Ce Soir) avant d’étre transformé en film d’inspiration pro- 
gressiste, ou que ce méme roman serait tiré 4 plus de quatre 
cent mille exemplaires dans 1’ Union des Républiques Socialistes 
Soviétiques? C’est pourtant le sort qui échoit aujourd’hui 4 
Stendhal. Aussi peut-il désormais prétendre au titre d’auteur 
populaire — au double sens du terme — puisque ses romans sont 
destinés 4 étre lus, compris et appréciés non seulement par 
des milliers d’hommes cultivés, mais par des millions de pro- 
létaires. 

Que les communistes découvrent en des écrivains comme 
Jules Vallés ou Zola—voire méme en Victor Hugo, malgré ses 
pointes contre le socialisme naissant—des ancétres du pro- 
gressisme, il n’y a la rien de surprenant. Mais lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’un Balzac, dont les convictions catholiques et monarchistes 
sont notoires, d’un Stendhal, qui n’a jamais caché son aversion 
pour “la canaille” (sic), on demeure perplexe. Et l’on se de- 
mande par quel tour de passe-passe l’apétre du beylisme a pu 
conquérir les défenseurs du bonheur des collectivités. Serait-ce 
que Stendhal était, 4 son insu, un apologiste des masses labo- 
rieuses ? 

On ne peut nier qu’il existe dans l’oeuvre et dans la per- 
sonne d’Henri Beyle plusieurs traits essentiels qui devaient 
tout naturellement lui attirer la sympathie des communistes. II 
y a en particulier tout ce qui participe en lui d’un jacobinisme 
issu du plus profond de sa nature et des premiéres impressions 
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de son enfance. L’athéisme virulent de Stendhal, son cété car- 
bonaro, son amour de la liberté, sa haine de tous les despo- 
tismes, son gout passionné de la justice et de la vérité, sa 
générosité de coeur, tout cela fait bien de lui un homme de gau- 
che, un “libéral” comme on disait 4 son époque — tout cela fait 
de lui une proie facile pour les progressistes en quéte de pré- 
curseurs. Car il leur suffit que Stendhal semble s’apparenter 4 
eux pour qu’ils le gagnent a leur cause. 

C’est ainsi que Pierre Daix, citant dans les Lettres fran- 
¢aises un passage ou Stendhal déclarait que les industriels, 
matérialistes dans l’4me, étaient incapables de s’abandonner a 
la réverie et aux joies esthétiques, n’hésite pas 4 mettre les 
réveurs (et Stendhal) dans le camp communiste’: les indus- 
triels ne sont-ils pas, pour la classe ouvriére comme pour 
Henri Beyle, dans le camp adverse? Et voici le réveur donnant 
la main au prolétaire! Qu’importe le peu de gout de Stendhal 
pour le vulgaire? Puisqu’il partage l’aversion des ouvriers 
pour les industriels, son témoignage mérite d’étre invoqué. 

De méme dans le cas des jugements portés par Stendhal sur 
les Etats-Unis ou l’Angleterre. Les diatribes stendhaliennes 
contre l’Angleterre et l’Amérique, dictées 4 l’origine par sa 
haine du puritanisme, vont se transformer dans la presse com- 
muniste en une condamnation prophétique des ennemis de la 
masse prolétarienne. Et Stendhal se voit félicité d’avoir si 
justement auguré de la “vraie figure de la prétendue démocratie 
anglaise ou américaine.”* Le lecteur non averti ne saura ja- 
mais que Stendhal abhorrait la démocratie... 

Tout comme Flaubert, Baudelaire ou Mallarmé, Stendhal n’a 
pas été tendre pour les bourgeois. Les communistes ne peuvent 
se permettre d’annexer un écrivain aussi peu “engagé” que le 
solitaire de Croisset ou un “anti-réaliste enragé” aussi réac- 
tionnaire que l’auteur des Fleurs du Mal. Mais pour Stendhal, 
la chose est plus aisée. Et l’on se gardera bien de considérer 
les pointes qu’il lance au bourgeois — par excellence, béte noire 
de l’artiste — comme le dégott d’une ame sensible pour la pla- 
titude et ’esprit terre 4 terre. Avec les progressistes, l’oeu- 
vre de Stendhal devient “un des sommets du réalisme critique 
en France, parce que c’est une dénonciation implacable de la 
bourgeoisie de son temps,”* un document inestimable en ce qu’il 
signala “les premiers germes de la décadence bourgeoise.”* 

Lorsqu’il s’agit de proclamer son progressisme, il n’est 
pas méme besoin de s’en tenir 4 ce qu’Henri Beyle a écrit: 
Vimportant est de savoir lire entre les lignes. I convient, 
selon Aragon, le grand prétre des intellectuels communistes 
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frangais, d’aller au-dela de la lettre, afin de découvrir “l’esprit 
stendhalien,” qui “nous apparait comme celui d’un homme 
traqué, brimé, qui avait encore 4 nous dire bien autre chose.”°® 
Il est vrai que Stendhal avait le goit du mystére et affectionnait 
Vart du camouflage: les masques lui plaisaient et, des codes 
secrets aux pseudonymes, il en a souvent usé dans cette comé- 
die qu’il aimait 4 se jouer 4 lui-méme. Mais il faut beaucoup 
d’imagination pour voir en Stendhal un rebelle qui, “derriere 
les barreaux de son temps, nous fait les signes complices et 
muets du grand drame humain de la liberté.”° Au-dela de la 
lettre stendhalienne, c’est, n’en doutons pas, l’esprit d’Aragon 
qui s’affirme. 

Aux yeux des plus lucides des critiques communistes, les 
sarcasmes que Stendhal prodigua avec libéralité 4 la démocra- 
tie sont un peu génants... Pourtant, on n’aura pas trop de peine 
4 justifier cette animosité de Stendhal: n’y a-t-il pas démocra- 
tie et démocratie? Si Stendhal avait été assez heureux pour 
naitre un siécle plus tard, il est certain qu’il aurait été conquis 
par les “démocraties populaires” pr6nées par les progres- 
sistes. “Incapable d’avoir une perspective sur l’avenir, lisons- 
nous dans La Pensée, Stendhal ne peut clarifier ni pousser loin 
ses tendances démocratiques.”” Aujourd’hui par contre, il nous 
est heureusement possible d’élucider Stendhal, de le compren- 
dre mieux qu’il n’a pu le faire lui-méme.® 

Estimant donc que la démocratie a laquelle songe Stendhal 
n’est pas la leur, les communistes n’ont cure de ce qu’il en dit. 
Nous ne disputerons pas la-dessus. Encore faudrait-il démon- 
trer d’une fagon probante qu’Henri Beyle était capable d’aimer 
les hommes autrement que de trés loin. Or le vulgaire popu- 
laire (comme le vulgaire bourgeois) rebutait cet étre d’élite. 
Et s’il arrivait parfois 4 l’épicurien qu’était Stendhal de se dire 
républicain, il n’en craignait pas moins qu’une république ne 
fat peu propice aux arts, peu favorable 4 l’amour et a sa con- 
ception du bonheur. Lorsque Lucien Leuwen s’écrie: “la démo- 
cratie est trop apre pour m@ fagon de sentir,” c’est Stendhal 
qui parle. 

Claude Roy, dont l’esprit est éminemment beyliste et qui est 
certainement le plus fin des critiques progressistes, a bien 
senti la véritable nature de l’attitude stendhalienne. Contraire- 
ment 4 nombre de ses camarades du Parti, il n’essaye pas 
d’escamoter le probléme. Il reconnait que la sympathie de 
Stendhal pour le peuple ne l’empéche pas de ressentir par ail- 
leurs une instinctive aversion pour le vulgaire. Cependant, 
plutot que d’abonder dans le sens de Stendhal, qui voyait en 
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cette contradiction un désaccord entre le coeur et la téte, 
Claude Roy y découvre “un décalage entre peau et téte-et- 
coeur.”° 

Il ne nous appartient pas de juger si cette notion de “peau” 
est du progressisme le plus orthodoxe. Mais on ne peut douter 
que la peau d’Henri Beyle soit bien celle d’un aristocrate. Ne 
se tournait-il pas souvent avec nostalgie vers le XVIII® siécle, 
révant de vivre dans le commerce d’une société raffinée et 
oisive comme celle de 1’Ancien Régime, parmi des hommes se 
plaisant comme lui-méme 4 philosopher sur le coeur humain? 
Peut-étre la critique progressiste répliquerait-elle que cette 
passion de Stendhal pour 1’étude du coeur humain prouve encore 
son intérét pour l’humanité. Il nous semble cependant que cet 
esprit qui aimait a se qualifier d’égotiste, et dont la préoccupa- 
tion constante fut “la chasse au bonheur,” est avant tout indivi- 
dualiste. Entre cet enrichissement de l’4me, ce culte des sen- 
sations, ce bonheur intime essentiels a Henri Beyle, et le souci 
du bonheur de la collectivité cher aux communistes, il y a tout 
un monde. 

Aussi ne s’étonnera-t-on pas que la critique progressiste 
vienne échouer sur 1]’écueil du beylisme. A cet égard, le peu 
d’intérét qu’elle porte aux oeuvres intimes de Stendhal est 
significatif. Si, au-dela de la lettre, c’était bien la pensée au- 
thentique de l’écrivain qu’elle recherchait, il lui serait aisé de 
se rapporter aux mille et une réflexions qu’il nota pour lui seul 
tout au long de sa vie. Mais la critique progressiste, moins 
désireuse de découvrir les convictions profondes de Stendhal 
que d’utiliser son nom et son autorité 4 des fins idéologiques, 
ne tient pas 4 s’appesantir sur ces oeuvres intimes: elle ne 
prise guére l’image du dilettante que l’on y rencontre parfois, 
image qui s’accorde mal avec celle du penseur progressiste 
qu’elle s’efforce de créer. La personnalité d’Henri Beyle 1’in- 
téresse moins que le contexte social et politique de l’oeuvre. 
“Ce qui compte avant tout, déclare un critique communiste, ce 
n’est pas la personne de Stendhal, dont la valeur subjective sera 
discutée sans fin [et pour cause, sommes-nous tentés d’ajou- 
ter!], c’est Voeuvre.”*° On peut donc passer rapidement sur 
Vhomme, dont s’est emparée depuis longtemps la critique “ré- 
actionnaire” (Paul Bourget, Léon Blum, André Gide par exem- 
ple). On insistera plut6t sur le tableau des moeurs contempo- 
raines que renferme l’oeuvre—en l’occurence, les romans 
surtout — dont on soulignera l’aspect satirique et politique. 

Ignorer homme pour ne voir que l’oeuvre permet d’éviter 
habilement la question du beylisme (tout en étant, par 1a méme, 
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fidéle a l’enseignement marxiste). Il arrive néanmoins 4 cer- 
tains progressistes de faire face 4 ce probléme en l’examinant 
A la lumiére du matérialisme historique. Le beylisme trouve 
alors sa justification dans un certain contexte historique et il 
n’y a plus lieu de le reprocher a Stendhal. C’est en ce sens que 
Jean Varloot écrit que “chez Stendhal, le culte d’une vie pleine 
est une réponse aux rapports sociaux alors régnants”™* et que 
Jean-Louis Lecercle déclare: “Le destin de Stendhal, c’est la 
démonstration de la vanité du bonheur personnel, pour une ame 
d’élite, dans une société fondée sur la concurrence.”!? Ainsi, 
le beylisme serait issu non pas tant de la nature de Stendhal 
(explication non valable pour la critique marxiste), mais de la 
nature de la société contemporaine. Et toute explication psy- 
chologique devient inutile, sinon fausse, puisqu’une explication 
historique et sociologique s’impose. 

Une telle interprétation laisse entendre que Stendhal, s’il 
avait vécu sous un régime communiste, n’aurait pas eu ce 
“culte d’une vie pleine” que nous lui connaissons. Autant dire, 
nous semble-t-il, qu’il ne serait plus Henri Beyle... Car si 
nous voulons bien admettre que sous un régime comme celui 
des démocraties populaires, le beylisme peut apparaitre comme 
un non-sens, peut-étre méme comme un grave délit — seul un 
mauvais citoyen se permettrait de préférer une attitude égo- 
tiste aux joies des rapports sociaux collectivistes — nous ne 
pouvons par contre imaginer un Stendhal vouant sa plume et sa 
vie aux progrés de l’humanité et 4 la glorification des masses. 

Les communistes n’ont guére le choix qu’entre passer le 
beylisme sous silence, ou en admettre la réalité tout en ayant 
soin de le présenter comme un mal inhérent 4 une société ré- 
actionnaire. Seul parmi les progressistes, Claude Roy choisit 
une troisieme voie: il s’efforga de concilier la morale de 
Stendhal et l’idéologie communiste. Il est intéressant de noter 
que s’il réussit 4 ne pas trahir Stendhal, il s’attira par contre 
les foudres de certains camarades du Parti. Les réserves et 
les réticences qui percent dans les compte-rendus qu’André 
Wurmser dans les Lettres francaises* et Claude Morgan dans 
la Nouvelle Critique * consacrérent a la longue préface publiée 
par Claude Roy en téte de son Stendhal par lui-méme, nous pa- 
raissent extremement révélateurs. 

Wurmser reproche 4 Claude Roy “d’avoir un peu donné dans 
le beylisme bélant.” Le calembour n’est pas mauvais, si la 
pointe est méchante. Au reste, selon une optique communiste, 
le reproche est justifié et Claude Roy, beyliste impénitent, 
mérite de se faire taper sur les doigts. Car enfin, si le Parti 
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admire en Stendhal un esprit libéral, ennemi de la Congrégation 
et de la monarchie, il ne peut suivre Claude Roy lorsqu’il dé- 
couvre et approuve en Stendhal l’-homme qui “se pencha sur 
soi-méme comme sur l’objet le plus digne d’attention.” Il 
semblerait donc que Claude Roy, s’il savait dominer le préjugé 
favorable qui l’incline toujours vers Stendhal et s’il s’attachait 
davantage a se conduire en bon progressiste, ne se permettrait 
pas de “justifier des formules injustifiables” (Wurmser). Libre 
a Henri Beyle de s’intéresser 4 lui-méme plutét qu’a la collec- 
tivité. Mais un parfait progressiste se doit de le lui reprocher, 
ou tout au moins de donner une explication historique de cette 
morale repréhensible. André Wurmser, on le sent bien, ne 
partage pas l’amour sans réserve de Claude Roy pour Stendhal. 
Peut-étre méme n’est-il pas loin de voir en lui une influence 
pernicieuse. 

Les reproches que Claude Morgan adresse 4 Claude Roy 
sont d’un autre caractére. Lorsqu’il critique les pages que 
Claude Roy a consacrées a4 la morale stendhalienne, il proteste 
contre l’interprétation erronée de son camarade et veut prou- 
ver le progressisme de Stendhal. Tout au long de son commen- 
taire, on a d’ailleurs l’impression que c’est 4 Claude Roy per- 
sonnellement qu’il s’en prend, comme s’il s’agissait moins ici 
d’un désaccord sur Stendhal que de différences fondamentales 
de sensibilité et de philosophie entre les deux hommes. Repro- 
chant 4 son confrére de parler de l’amour (et, partant, de la 
conception qu’en avait Stendhal) comme d’un accroissement de 
soi, Morgan écrit: “La perfection de l’ame n’est pas un but en 
soi. L’unique but de l’homme progressiste, c’est la transfor- 
mation du monde, c’est le bonheur des peuples, c’est de faire 
justice et d’ouvrir le chemin a Vavenir.”’> Cette noble concep- 
tion s’accorde parfaitement avec l’idéal du Parti Communiste, 
mais on voit mal comment elle peut étre imputée a l’auteur des 
Souvenirs d’égotisme qui, rappelons-le, attachait moins d’im- 
portance au présent qu’a l’avenir, se souciait moins des peuples 
que de l’individu et s’intéressait plus 4 lui-méme qu’a autrui. 

Les intellectuels communistes ne se contentent pas de voir 
en Stendhal un précurseur, écrivain d’avant-garde dont le des- 
sein inavoué aurait été de battre en bréche un certain type de 
régime politique et d’organisation sociale, ils veulent encore le 
projeter dans notre présent, afin de lui faire prendre fait et 
cause pour les progressistes d’aujourd’hui dans leur évaluation 
de la réalité contemporaine. On entrelace donc présent et 
passé. Et Stendhal, prenant place parmi les gloires progres- 
_sistes, devient lui-méme commentateur et juge des événements 
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les plus récents, tout comme il le fut jadis sous la Restauration 
ou sous la Monarchie de Juillet. Des phrases comme celles-ci 
sont fréquentes dans les périodiques communistes: “Dans la 
lutte pour la liberté que mena Stendhal [c’est-déja, selon nous, 
dépasser de beaucoup la vérité...], comme dans celle que la 
classe ouvriére méne aujourd’hui avec bon nombre d’intellec- 
tuels dans ses rangs, ralliés a elle, faisant corps avec elle.. ame 
On ne distingue bient6t plus s’il s’agit d’intellectuels de notre 
époque ou de Stendhal en personne. Citons aussi cette page ou 
Aragon fait un paralléle entre 1’état des esprits en 1818, a la 
veille d’Aix-la-Chapelle (état d’esprit que Stendhal avait dépeint 
dans le Rouge et le Noir, dans 1’épisode de la conspiration des 
ultras) et la situation de la France en 1954, a la veille des ac- 
cords de Bruxelles qui allaient permettre le réarmement alle- 
mand. Le Pacte Atlantique se trouvant assimilé 4 la Sainte Al- 
liance, Stendhal, pour Aragon et ies communistes, devient un 
allié dans la lutte contre O.T.A.N.*” 

On voit donc comment les intellectuels communistes, a par- 
tir de telle attitude stendhalienne, décident en toute ingénuité 
que Stendhal est des leurs et qu’il épouserait aujourd’hui toutes 
leurs causes. Ce n’est pas en simple historien de la littérature 
ou en psychologue que le progressiste analyse les oeuvres de 
Stendhal: c’est en homme de parti. Il considére par exemple 
le Rouge et le Noiy non seulement comme une “chronique de 
1830” riche de “petits faits vrais,” mais aussi comme une oeu- 
vre rappelant au lecteur du XX€© siécle ses préoccupations con- 
temporaines. Ce point de vue n’est certainement pas dénué 
d’intérét. C’est précisément le cété “version 1954” du Rouge et 
le Noir qui fait Voriginalité de l’adaptation cinématographique 
de Claude Autant-Lara aussi bien que de la Lumiere de Stendhal 
d’Aragon: présenté sous une optique progressiste, le roman 
s’éclaire de teintes nouvelles et maints aspects valables de 
V’oeuvre sortent de l’ombre. Ainsi, le film s’ouvre sur la scéne 
du procés et le discours incisif de Julien, homme du peuple dé- 
nongant aprement la société dans laquelle il est né, prend un 
relief particuliers: il donne, dés les premiéres images du film, 
une orientation bien définie (et par 14 méme une explication) a 
la vie du héros, 4 son destin. Mais en ce qu’il s’est trop uni- 
quement appliqué 4 souligner l’aspect politique et social de 
Voeuvre, Autant-Lara trahit fatalement le personnage de Julien 
Sorel: n’étant rien d’autre qu’un plébéien ambitieux, impatient 
de monter 4a l’échelle sociale, son Julien finit par ne plus avoir 
grand’chose de stendhalien. 


Il en est de méme du Julien qu’Aragon propose a notre 
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admiration dans une étude trés originale du Rouge et le Noir. 
L’essai d’Aragon est un excellent exposé de tout ce qui fait de 
ce roman un précieux témoignage sur la France de la Restaura- 
tion. Mais nous ne saurions suivre Aragon lorsqu’il déclare 
que “le fils du pauvre charpentier du Jura, voila d’abord, voila 
surtout ce qu’est Julien pour Stendhal.”*® Désireux de saluer 
en Julien Sorel un homme du peuple, Aragon oublie un peu vite 
tout ce qui rapproche le héros du Rouge et le Noir du petit 
Henri Beyle (lui-méme fils d’un bourgeois aisé). Si Julien 
n’était essentiellement que le fils d’un pauvre charpentier, il ne 
serait pas si proche de Fabrice ou de Lucien Leuwen, 1’un et 
l’autre d’excellente famille. N’en déplaise 4 Aragon, Julien est 
doué d’une 4me profondément beyliste, il est le frére des autres 
héros stendhaliens. Et sa situation sociale, importante, essen- 
tielle méme puisqu’elle justifie les procédés peu honorables 
que Julien a choisis, ne suffit pas 4 expliquer la sympathie du 
lecteur pour cet étre épris d’hypocrisie et de cynisme. 

Critique partisane, critique tendancieuse, telle est la ca- 
cactéristique dominante — et, 4 notre sens, le vice — des analy- 
ses et des commentaires progressistes. Ce reproche devrait 
d’ailleurs ne pas déplaire aux progressistes, car s’il leur ar- 
rive de prendre des airs d’objectivité, il n’est pas rare non plus 
qu’ils se fassent gloire de leur partialité. Prenant le contre- 
pied de la théorie “bourgeoise” de 1’Art pour 1’Art, ya Ehren- 
bourg ne déclare-t-il pas fiérement: “Oui, notre littérature est 
tendancieuse”?*® Les intellectuels communistes ne congoivent 
pas une critique autre qu’idéologique, “critique de Parti” guidée 
par une philosophie marxiste de l’histoire et déterminée par 
“les exigences du combat pour la transformation du monde.” 
Cette critique se veut militante, elle se montre “avant tout 
soucieuse de faire connaitre dans nos grands écrivains des 
combattants.” Et ce n’est que “dans la mesure ou leur oeuvre 
fait connaftre ]’état de la société de leur temps, les luttes de 
leur monde” qu’elle s’y intéresse.”° 

D’un point de vue communiste, il est donc légitime de défi- 
nir Aymance par exemple comme “le pamphlet d’un jacobin 
contre une société” ou le Rouge comme “un roman politique, au 
double sens du terme: une description politique de son temps, 
mais aussi une arme politique destinée a faire triompher les 
idées jacobines de l’auteur.”** D’un point de vue non-commu- 
niste par contre, de telles définitions sont inacceptables, tout 
comme l’image tronquée que les progressistes présentent de 
Stendhal. Que Stendhal ait été passionné de politique, on ne 
peut le nier. Mais on a eu raison aussi de parler de son 
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“scepticisme politique” (Maxime Leroy). Les nombreuses bou- 
tades — souvent contradictoires — qu’il langa a la démocratie, a 
la république ou au parlementarisme ne sauraient tenir lieu de 
théories, et s’il avait des idées en matiére de politique, elles 
étaient généralement plus critiques et destructrices que posi- 
tives. Il n’écrivait pas dans un but idéologique, ni ne cherchait 
A procéder 4 une démonstration, comme le laissent entendre 
les progressistes. Dans ses romans comme dans chacune de 
ses oeuvres, lorsqu’Henri Beyle juge les ultras, les républi- 
cains ou les bourgeois, lorsqu’il parle des Italiens ou des Fran- 
gais, lorsqu’il s’observe lui-méme, c’est en moraliste et non 
en politique qu’il le fait. 

Parce que toute rencontre entre un écrivain et un groupe de 
lecteurs a son importance, sa portée, il est intéressant de con- 
naftre le “Stendhal progressiste” chanté par les communistes. 
Mais il est certain que 1’étude de ce personnage nous en ap- 
prend davantage sur la mentalité des communistes et sur leurs 
procédés d’analyse que sur Henri Beyle. Transformer cet étre 
ondoyant et divers, qui faisait profession d’étre “observateur 
du coeur humain,” en une sorte d’animal politique, c’est atten- 
ter gravement a l’intégrité de la personnalité stendhalienne. A 
chacun ses raisons d’aimer Stendhal. Mais sachons ]’admirer 
sans l’asservir 4 une idéologie, quelle qu’elle soit. 
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ZOLA AND THE MARXISTS 
J. H. Matthews 


The University, Leicester 


An article by F. W. J. Hemmings entitled “The Present Po- 
sition in Zola Studies,” while excellently summarizing the main 
trends in present-day research, omits any reference to an as- 
pect of Zola criticism which merits attention. I refer to the at- 
titude of the Marxists to Zola’s novels. 

This omission might easily pass unnoticed. For Zola’s 
whole outlook, based on a confidence in the inevitability of uni- 
versal progress through scientific advancement, is at variance 
with the Marxist conception of modern society as characterized 
by class struggle, and of progress as dependent on the ultimate 
victory of the proletariat. What is more, Zola’s technical prin- 
ciples clash with those of the Marxists. Whereas Zola con- 
stantly preached a form of impersonality, Marxists have re- 
peatedly emphasized that, for them, Art has no right to be 
impersonal: literature, for example, must become “a cog and a 
screw of one great social mechanism, brought into action by the 
whole conscious vanguard of the whole working class.”* Their 
point of view and method differing so greatly from his, one does 
not expect the Marxists to be interested in Zola. Yet, just as 
they have not ignored Balzac, whose intentions, at least — 
“J’écris 4 la lueur de deux vérités éternelles: la Religion, la 
Monarchie” —are so foreign to their aesthetic? so they have 
not neglected to examine the work of the author of the Rougon- 
Macquart novels. 

Jean Fréville has reminded us that “en dévoilant les rap- 
ports entre la base économique et les opérations les plus com- 
pliquées, les plus subtiles de l’esprit, Marx a démontré que 
V’on ne pouvait pas séparer la création artistique du mode de 
production, la vie intellectuelle de la vie sociale.”* No one can 
accuse Zola of committing this error. Did he not compose his 
most important series of novels as “une histoire naturelle et 
sociale d’une famille sous le second Empire”? However the 
very title Zola chose indicates that his view of the world was 
complicated by considerations which must be taken into ac- 
count: his was to be not only a social but a “natural” history. 
In assessing his work, the critic must come to some conclusion 
regarding naturalism, with which Zola’s name is linked. 
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For the Russian critics Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobroli- 
oubov, Satlykov-Shehdrin, Plekhanov and Gorky, Jean Varloot 
tells us, naturalism is synonymous with “déformation et aba- 
tardissement du réalisme.” Consequently, he adds, “Ce qui 
géne le jugement porté sur Zola, c’est plutét une insatisfaction, 
le sentiment d’un propos manqué, a la fois érroné et mal mis 
en oeuvre, pour tout dire une impasse. Mais quelle impasse, 
sinon celle de la doctrine qu’il formula, de l’école qu’il pa- 
tronna?” So, instead of profiting from the lessons implicit in 
Balzac and Stendhal, Zola, Varloot continues, “engageait ceux 
qui le suivaient dans la direction que pourtant il répudiait, et 
qu’on appelait alors le réalisme des poubelles, celui de Champ- 
fleury et de Duranty.”° Fréville illustrates this in the follow- 
ing manner: “Il n’est pas étonnant que Zola et Taine s’arrétent 
longuement, parmi les personnages de Balzac, sur le baron 
Hulot. Ils admirent dans la Cousine Bette la description magis- 
trale de la débauche, mais ils détachent 1’érotomanie du baron 
Hulot de sa base sociale, ils n’apercgoivent la qu’un cas patho- 
logique. Or, Balzac, 4 travers la lubricité de Hulot et le vice 
de Crevel, a montré le contraste qui existait entre les moeurs 
galantes du Premier Empire et celles de la monarchie de Juil- 
let.”° “Seul le réalisme,” Fréville explains elsewhere, “per- 
mettra de parvenir 4a l’intelligence du mouvement historique, de 
saisir l’ensemble des phénoménes, de démontrer les rouages 
les plus secrets de la société.”” Meanwhile the new contents 
and media of expression contributed by naturalism, claims 
George Lukacs, have led not to an enrichment but to “an im- 
poverishment and narrowing down of literature.”® What is more 
serious, naturalism, according to Varloot, “en tant que tendance, 
fait partie de la superstructure réactionnaire par laquelle la 
bourgeoisie maintient sa domination, persuade les masses de 
1’éternité du monde capitaliste, et masque la réalité essentielle 
qu’est la lutte des classes, sa lutte avec le prolétariat, entrée 
depuis 1848 dans sa phase aigué.”® 

What, for the Marxist, is fatal to naturalism is that “il limite 
sa vision aux faits qu’il observe et aux documents qu’il com- 
pulse; il efface trop souvent l’essentiel derriére les détails et 
croit que l’exactitude suffit 4 la vérité.” To paint the misery of 
the proletariat without the struggle which results from it, “ce 
n’est voir qu’un aspect des antagonismes sociaux, s’attarder a 
Varriére-plan du développement historique, donner une image 
tronquée, par conséquent arbitraire, de la vie, c’est plaquer 
sur la trame du réel une littérature qui en projette le reflet dé- 
formé.”’° Naturalism, being interested in “objective facts,” 
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misses what Marxism regards as essential in man, that is his 
social relationships, the class struggle. *L’homme y est con- 
sidéré comme un simple ‘accident de l’animalité universelle,’ 
obéissant a ses instincts, victime de l’hérédité. Incapable de 
vaincre cette fatalité, l*yhomme des écrivains naturalistes n’a 
aucune perspective de développement. Il est statique. C’est un 
étre vaincu et déprimé, lorsqu’il n’est pas un monstre.””* Fur- 
thermore, the interest in detail, so characteristic of natural- 
ism, appears a weakness in so far as detail is cultivated for its 
own sake. In social realism, however, detail must serve, Var- 
loot reminds us, to express the general, “la signification pro- 
fonde, historiquement valable de tout élément de la réalité.””” 

So we are led toa further criticism of naturalism. Since, 
for the Marxist, all realist art tends towards social generaliza- 
tions, * “entre la conception réaliste et la conception naturaliste 
de l’individualisation, il y a une différence radicale, de principe. 
L’individualisation réaliste est inséparable de la typisation, de 
la généralisation artistique, et sert 4 révéler la réalité de la 
facon la plus complete au travers des images artistiques. Quant 
a lindividualisation naturaliste, détachée de la typisation et 
considérée comme un but en soi, elle ne fait que dénaturer la 
réalite.”'* This appears as a grave fault, for, as Fréville points 
out, in naturalism, the struggle between individuals represent- 
ing the antagonistic interest of social classes, so distinctive of 
capitalist society, disappears. “Elle est remplacée par une 
réalité statique, moyenne, superficielle, des actions disparates, 
des personnages qu’on ne peut d’aucune maniére considérer 
comme typiques.”*® This refusal to create types —in Les Ro- 
manciers naturalistes, it will be remembered, Zola reproaches 
Balzac with having conceived Vautrin, and Stendhal with having 
created Julien Sorel—is, in the Marxists’ estimation, one of 
naturalism’s greatest weaknesses. For by refusing to create 
types, naturalism denies itself social signification. 

If, as Fréville does, we identify naturalism with the concep- 
tion of the experimental novel — and in speaking of Zola we can- 
not do otherwise — then we must take into account another set of 
criticisms. Fréville declares: 


Le naturalisme, qui s’inspire de l’idéologie positi- 
viste, se condamne 4 ignorer ou 4 déformer le monde: 
comme elle, il masque sous un appareil pseudo-scien- 
tifique les contradictions et les tendances objectives 
de la société capitaliste. En se fondant sur la biologie, 
il s’oriente vers le fatalisme et le pessimisme, car se 
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limiter 4 individu c’est se placer dans la perspective 
de la mort. 

La littérature, d’aprés la formule naturaliste, se 
bornera 4 invoquer un déterminisme élémentaire et 
stérile.... 

Un physiologisme avilissant, mis en honneur par 
Taine,° découvre sous les oripeaux de la civilisation 
Vhomme éternel, “le gorille féroce et lubrique” de la 
préhistoire, ravale l’étre humain 4 ses instincts les 
plus bas, les plus sauvages, les plus primitifs, l’en- 
ferme dans sa prison biologique d’ot il ne réussira 
jamais 4 s’évader.*” 


Speaking of Zola’s use of the experimental method, G. V. 
Plekhanov claims that this method never enabled Zola to study 
and portray great social movements artistically. “His method 
was closely linked with what Marx called the outlook of ‘natu- 
ralist-scientific materialism,’ which failed to understand that 
actions, desires, tastes and habits cannot be adequately ex- 
plained in terms of physiology or pathology, since they are al- 
ways conditioned by social relationships.”!® Zola substituted 
for the theory of the development of the species, which Balzac 
borrowed from Saint-Hilaire, the concept of organic unity in 
nature and society. “Ainsi,” Fréville affirms, “les contradic- 
tions et les luttes de classe, moteur de tout mouvement, de tout 
progrés, sont niées. La société apparaft comme un organisme 
unique, un tout harmonieux.... Il ne s’agira plus donc de dé- 
truire un régime condamné par ses contradictions, mais de la 
guérir de ses ‘maladies,’ de supprimer ‘ses mauvais cétés.’”® 

The Marxists’ attitude towards Zola’s aesthetic emerges 
quite clearly. To what conclusions are they led when they pass 
to the study of his novels? Two examples will lead to an an- 
swer to this question. 

Having blamed Zola for not taking the opportunity in L’Ar- 
gent to attack financial publicity, “cette escroquerie perpé- 
tuelle,” and to uncover the réle the press plays in this connec- 
tion,”° Paul Lafargue, in his two articles devoted to this novel,” 
considers the character of Sigismond Busch, who is presented 
as a disciple of Marx. Lafargue concludes that Busch “a évi- 
demment aussi peu lu le Capital que Zola 1’a feuilleté. Si pour- 
tant, contre toute vraisemblance, il 1’a lu, il n’a profité que fort 
peu de sa lecture.” For, Lafargue reveals, “Zola a trouvé né- 
cessaire de mettre dans la bouche de ce prétendu disciple de 
Marx les erreurs de Proudhon que Marx a précisément 
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combattues.... Ce socialiste scientifique est rempli de con- 
tradictions dont son papa Zola n’a aucune idée.””” Busch ap- 
parently does nothing to prepare for the revolution which Marx- 
ists believe must come. This fact has been noted, and has 
drawn from Fréville the comment: “A quoi bon d’ailleurs la 
préparer, puisqu’elle se fait tous les jours et que 1’évolution 
méme du capitalisme conduit la classe ouvriére A ‘la cité de 
justice et de bonheur’?”” The irony here-is not misplaced. 
For, at the time when he was writing L’Argent, Zola wrote to 
J. Van Santen Kolff affirming, “Je n’attaque ni ne défends l’ar- 
gent, je le montre comme une force nécessaire jusqu’a ce jour, 
comme un facteur de la civilisation et du progres.” That this 
was Zola’s intention is confirmed by a glance at his manuscript 
notes where he refers to money as “la dignité de la vie,” and 
remarks, “C’est sur ce fumier que pousse le progrés.”” No 
wonde; that Fréville feels entitled to call Zola a victime of “le 
fétichisme de l’argent,” and to blame him for not showing 
whence comes the money with which financiers juggle. 

Passing to L’Assommoir, Lafargue has a criticism to make 
when discussing Coupeau and his fate: “Si Zola avait dépeint 
les circonstances dans lesquelles les couvreurs et d’autres 
ouvriers doivent chercher du travail et sont embauchés, s’il 
avait montré les causes extérieures qui poussent son héros 4 
boire, il aurait donné 4 L’Assommoir une portée sociale que 
cette oeuvre n’a pas.” As it is, Zola would seem to have done 
the working class a disservice which André Kédros, in a “Lettre 
ouverte a M. Zola a4 propos de l’Assommoir,” has not neglected 
to mention: “On vous a mal lu, maitre, parce que vos préjugés 
‘naturalistes’ sur le rdéle de simple ‘greffier’ du romancier 
vous ont empéché de vous ‘engager’ plus profondément dans les 
problémes auxquels vous vous étes attaqué.... L’Assommoir 
reste un des plus énormes malentendus de \V’histoire litté- 
raire.... Et si aujourd’hui, aprés un siécle de combats or- 
ganisés, la classe ouvriére ne ressemble plus au prolétariat 
misérable de l’Assommoir, votre roman n’y est pour rien, je 
dirai méme que cette évolution s’est faite malgré lui.” This 
criticism seems to be directed at Zola’s naturalist method. But 
Kédros implies more than this, as we realize when he contin- 
ues: “On arrive a se demander, maitre, si c’est le paternalisme 
qui vous a poussé a prendre cette position, ou s’il s’agit chez 
vous d’une sorte de myopie, ou si, encore, vous ne seriez pas 
prisonnier des préjugés de votre classe plus que vos théories 
‘naturalistes’ de ‘greffier’ impassible ne le laisseraient sup- 
poser.” Here Kédros’s criticism of Zola agrees with that of 
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Lukacs, for whom the ideology of Zola’s class was too deeply 
engrained in his thinking, principles and creative method. 28 

In a letter to the director of the newspaper Le Bien public, 
Zola claimed that, in L’Assommoir, he had intended to repre- 
sent in his various characters the different types of Parisian 
worker: “Dans mon plan général, je me suis... vivement pré- 
occupé de présentér tous les types saillants d’ouvriers que 
j’avais observés.... J’ai donc cherché et arrété mes person- 
nages de fagon 4 incarner en eux les différentes variétés de 
l’ouvrier parisien.” In spite of his avowed intention, Zola pre- 
sents in L’Assommoir no worker of the revolutionary type. In- 
deed, only one of his characters is at all politically conscious; 
and he is the detestable parasite Lantier. Fréville’s comment 
is severe: “L’Assommoir ne représente qu’une fraction re- 
tardataire, apolitique du prolétariat, une arriére-garde coupée 
de la grande armée en marche, sans aucun lien avec les ou- 
vriers de la grande industrie naissante, des chantiers en con- 
struction, des immeubles industriels dont les patrons louaient 
la force motrice. Pour dépeindre le vrai peuple, il aurait fallu 
montrer son visage révolutionnaire, les caractéristiques de la 
classe ouvriére, ne pas s’en tenir au petit atelier.”°° Lafargue 
is even more critical: “Zola, le lendemain des épouvantables 
massacres de la Semaine sanglante, afin d’épargner 4 la con- 
science bourgeoise le moindre remords, dépeignit, dans 1’As- 
sommoir, la classe ouvrieére sous les traits les plus repous- 
sants, tandis que les Georges Ohnet décrivaient avec une ser- 
vile complaisance l’4me généreuse et noble des maitres de 
forge.”** 

These two examples appear to lead to only one conclusion: 
when Marxist critics pass from comment on Zola’s ideas and 
theoretical principles to their practical exemplification in his 
novels, they recognize that Zola’s choice of the aspects of so- 
ciety he wished to present and his interpretation when he pre- 
sented them invite criticism of the gravest kind. To them, his 
practice is as reprehensible as his theory. Why, then, do Marx- 
ists not dismiss Zola’s work out of hand as the product of de- 
cadent bourgeois ideology? Why continue to regard it as worthy 
of attention? The answer appears to be that Zola’s work eludes 
classification until due consideration has been given to one of 
its author’s greatest novels, Germinal. 

In a letter to J. Van Santen Kolff dated 6 October 1889, Zola 
says of Germinal: 


J’ai toujours, dans la série des Rougon-Macquart, 
gardé une large place a 1’étude du peuple, de l’ouvrier, 
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et cela dés l’idée premiére de l’oeuvre. Mais ce n’est 
qu’au moment de L’Assommoiry que, ne pouvant mettre, 
dans ce livre, l’étude du réle politique et surtout social 
de l’ouvrier, je pris la résolution de réserver cette 
matiére, pour en faire un autre roman. Et, plus tard, 
ce projet s’est précisé, lorsque je me suis rendu 
compte du vaste mouvement socialiste qui travaille la 
vieille Europe d’une facon si redoutable. Le cadre 
d’une gréve s’est imposé naturellement 4 moi comme 
le seul dramatique, le seul qui devait donner aux faits 
le relief nécessaire.*” Germinal est donc le complé- 
ment de L’Assommoir, les deux faces de l’ouvrier.** 


A sentence from the Plan, classified among Zola’s work-sheets, 
sums up the subject of Germinal in the words: “La lutte du 
capital et du travail, coup d’épaule 4 la société qui craque, la 
question la plus importante pour le XX® siécle,”** which might 
have been inspired by the Communist Manifesto, where we read: 
“The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole superin- 
cumbent strata of official society being sprung into the air.” 
The presentation implicit in the summary quoted is developed 
in the ébauche: 


Sans doute la gréve est vaincue, mais les mineurs se 
sont comptés, ont senti la poudre et sont acquis 4 la 
révolution. Voila les bénéfices de la gréve. La révo- 
lution sociale fatale avant la fin du siécle.... 

Mais finir par la sensation farouche de cette dé- 
faite, bien indiquer qu’ils plient devant la force des 
choses, mais qu’ils révent de vengeance. Les menaces 
de l’avenir, derniére page du livre. La secousse don- 
née a la Société qui a craqué, et faire prévoir d’autres 
secousses, jusqu’a l’effondrement final. *°® 


The tone of these notes contrasts strongly with that of a 
letter from Zola to the director of Le Petit Rouennais, in which 
Germinal was to be serialized: 


Eh bien!...je puis répéter ce que j’ai déja dit: Germi- 
nal est une oeuvre de pitié, et non une oeuvre de révo- 
lution. Ce que j’ai voulu, c’est crier aux heureux de 
ce monde, 4 ceux qui sont les maitres: _ 

“Prenez garde, regarder sous terre, voyez ces 
misérables qui travaillent et qui souffrent. Il est peut- 
étre temps encore d’éviter les catastrophes finales. 
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Mais hatez-vous d’étre justes, autrement voila le 
péril; la terre s’ouvrira et les nations s’engloutiront 
dans un des plus effroyables bouleversements de l’his- 
toire.” 

..- Oui, un cri de pitié, un cri de justice, je ne veux 
pas davantage. Si le sol continue a4 craquer, si demain 
les désastres annoncés épouvantent le monde c’est 
qu’on ne m’aura pas entendu.*® 


It is not difficult, looking at this letter from the point of view of 
Marxism, to dismiss it as a retrospective concession to the 
bourgeois outlook, to refuse to be led astray by it, and to see 
Germinal as a genuinely revolutionary work, breaking away 
from all that elsewhere crippled Zola’s undeniably great talent. 
So Fréville can write: “Si Zola a représenté cette fois dans 
toute son ampleur la réalité sociale, s’il s’est haussé jusqu’a 
devenir le défenseur résolu de la classe ourviére, il n’y est 
réussi qu’en dépassant le naturalisme, qu’en jetant une lumiére 
crue sur les conditions faites par la société capitaliste au pro- 
létariat.... Le réalisme triomphe dans Germinal. La peinture 
véridique de la vie des mineurs oblige Zola 4 condamner le 
capitalisme. Il a donné un sens général a son enquéte, il ena 
tiré des conclusions.” *" 

Certain Marxists, among them Varloot, Suzanne Rossat- 
Mignod and André Wurmser,*® treat Zola with an indulgence 
which seems to derive from a desire to present him as Marx- 
ist-inspired, just as the Swedish social-democrat periodical 
Social-Demokraten sought in him a powerful ally, when it first 
appeared in 1886.°° But those Marxists who try to appraise 
Zola’s work coldly, in the light of their aesthetic, are obliged to 
recognize faults of which those noted in L’Argent and L’Assom- 
moiry are representative. Even Germinal is seen to have weak- 
nesses; the author’s sympathy for the bourgeois Hennebeau 
family, for example. However, the message conveyed in this 
novel, the impression it leaves in the reader’s mind, its cry of 
protest against contemporary conditions and its note of confi- 
dence in the future, all combine as evidence of a potential power 
which the Marxists cannot ignore. So Germinal stands for them 
as proof of Zola’s capabilities. Despite his bourgeois back- 
ground, his naturalism and his so-called experimental method, 
Zola could produce a work whose indisputable greatness Marx- 
ists acknowledge. Germinal, then, is for them a perpetual re- 
minder, serving to pose the intriguing question: What might 
Zola not have done, if his genius had not been fettered by ideo- 
logical and technical limitations? 
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The knowledgeable reader notes at once an interesting par- 
allel between Benito Pérez Galdds’ Dona Perfecta and Louis 
Bromfield’s A Good Woman. Both novels crusade against reli- 
gious bigotry and hypocrisy, pseudo self-righteousness, intol- 
erance toward outsiders, and prejudices toward liberal opinions 
held by others. The fact that Galdéds wrote Dona Perfecta the 
same year Bromfield was born (1876), and Bromfield wrote A 
Good Woman in 1927, suggests that every generation, whether 
in one country or another, has its “good” or “perfect” woman 
who personifies an element, objectionable, yes, but always 
present in the sociological strata of a nation. In Dona Perfecta 
this element is the contemporary provincialism so susceptible 
to the dictatorship of the clergy and so opposed to the innova- 
tions and progressiveness introduced by liberalism. In A Good 
Woman it is the ever present ideology of self-righteousness, 
not only in individuals but in whole communities, a self-right- 
eousness that actually causes its possessor to believe herself 
infallible in her decisions and deeds. Such a character is op- 
posed to all liberal thinking which in her eyes is sinfulness. So 
it is, then, that in Galdéds’ Dona Perfecta Rey de Polentinos we 
find a “perfect” woman, and in Bromfield’s Emma Downes we 
find a “good” woman. 

It is possible that Bromfield had read Dona Perfecta years 
before he wrote A Good Woman.’ Whether he had in mind a 
similar character for the American scene is doubtful.* He 
knew full well the universality of such a notorious personage. 
We can attribute his knowledge and realistic creation of this 
type of character to his observation of her prototypes all over 
the country and to the background which he had built up for her 
in his previous trilogy relating the American scene. Therefore 
in lieu of his creation of social novels more or less analogous 
in content if not in time to those of Pérez Galdos, it was inevit- 
able that he include in these creations such a character as 
Emma Downes. William Dean Howells states, concerning Dona 
Perfecta: “If the persons were changed in name and place, and 
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modified in passion to fita cooler air, it might equally seem an 
anti-Presbyterian or anti-Baptist tract; for what it shows in the 
light of their own hatefulness and cruelty are perversions of 
any religion, any creed. It is not, however, a tract at all; it 
deals in artistic largeness with the passion of bigotry, as it 
deals with the passion of love, the passion of ambition, the pas- 
sion of revenge.”* Is this not, then, also A Good Woman? 

In both stories tragedy results from the actions of these re- 
ligiously diabolical women. In Dona Perfecta the background 
for tragedy is a bigoted hatred for that which does not conform 
to Perfecta’s pseudo-religious, self-righteous way of thinking, 
all of which is intensified and increased by the advice of her 
Penitentiary, the priest Don Inocencio. When her nephew Pepe 
Rey, an engineer, comes to her little town to marry her daugh- 
ter Rosario, Dona Perfecta is pleased and happy to have the son 
of her beloved brother for a son-in-law, since she highly re- 
spects the opinions of her brother who helped her so much after 
the death of her husband several years before. But on discov- 
ering the engineer’s modern and liberal ideas on life and sci- 
ence, she, constantly urged on by the priest, grows more and 
more bitter toward him until there is complete disruption of 
social compatibility within the household, even to the point of 
Rosario’s forced seclusion within her own room. Pepe Rey 
leaves the house, but because of his great love for Rosario, he 
plots with a soldier friend to visit her secretly and eventually 
to take her away. Late one night he is surprised in Perfecta’s 
garden by Caballuco, her protector. Dona Perfecta commands 
Caballuco to kill the intruder. Two shots are heard. Later 
Pepe Rey is pronounced dead by suicide. However the tragedy 
does not end with the murder of Rey. More tragic still is Ro- 
sario’s insanity and confinement to an institution. 

Similarly the background for tragedy in A Good Woman is 
Emma Downes’ possessive attitude and domination of her fam- 
ily and surroundings cloaked in the same pseudo-religious, 
bigoted, self-righteous aversion to foreign, liberal ways of 
thinking as found in Dona Perfecta, all of which is the underly- 
ing cause of her son Philip’s death just as much as Perfecta’s 
domineering characteristics are the cause of her daughter’s in- 
sanity. Philip, the protagonist of A Good Woman and his wife 
return from Africa where they have been missionaries for 
three years. During the last year he has progressively relin- 
quished his lifelong beliefs in religious dogmas acquired from 
the righteous teaching of his mother. He has become a free 
thinker, much to the consternation of both wife and mother. The 
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entire story is woven around his life at home, his frustration 
and search for another life, and his antagonism and rebellion 
toward the pious wishes of his wife and mother. Eventually his 
wretched wife, through religious ecstasy, kills herself in a sui- 
cide pact with the local church pastor. In the end Philip seems 
to break away completely from his mother, decides to devote 
himself to painting, marries his boyhood sweetheart, and re- 
turns to Africa to paint the scenes of his old existence there. 
He is presently taken with the fever and dies among the haunts 
and reminiscences of his missionary days with his first wife. 
The influence of his mother has worked its spell, and even 
though his end is not as tragic as that of Pepe Rey, we feel that 
the ever-present domination of his life by a pseudo-religious, 
possessive “good woman” is indirectly, if not directly, respon- 
sible for his death. 

As to the reactions of Dona Perfecta to the tragic murder of 
her nephew, we find she has no qualms of conscience nor is she 
beyond lying, in spite of her religious piety, for we see her 
misrepresentation of Rey’s death when Don Cayetano, her 
brother-in-law, writes to a friend: “Seguin me ha referido Per- 
fecta esta manana, Pepe Rey, a eso de las doce de la noche, 
penetr6 en la huerta de esta casa y se pego un tiro en la sien 
derecha, quedando muerto en el acto... Empleamos todos los 
medios de consolarla, y como es buena cristiana, sabe soportar 
con edificante resignacién las mayores desgracias.”* Then 
after her daughter’s insanity Don Cayetano writes of Perfecta 
thus: “La pobre madre halla consuelo a su dolor en la religién 
y en los ejercicios del culto, que practica cada vez con mas 
ejemplaridad y edificacién. Pasa casi todo el dia en la iglesia, 
y gasta su gran fortuna en espléndidas funciones, en novenas y 
manifiestos brillantfsimos. Gracias a ella, el culto ha reco- 
brado en Orbajosa su esplendor de otros dias” (pp. 248-49). 
Utter hypocrisy is obvious. 

Now let us compare these reactions to those of Bromfield’s 
Emma Downes. First, like Dona Perfecta, she lives a lie. 


... Emma was by no means a broken woman... she 
came even to create a certain glory out of Philip’s 
death, for she found that people believed he had gone 
back to Megambo to take up his old work, and so had 
gone back to certain death and martyrdom. She did not 
disillusion them; it could not, surely, be wrong to let 
them believe that her Philip was a martyr... And, 
sitting in church, she knew that people about her 
thought of him as her martyred son. He had not lived 
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to be Bishop of East Africa, but he had died a mar- 
tyr te 


Second, she devoutly and devotedly continues her righteous re- 
forms, marrying a prominent politician so that she may be 
better able to spread her doctrine of righteousness. Galdds 
ends his Dona Perfecta with this simple statement: “Es cuanto 
por ahora podemos decir de las personas que parecen buenas y 
no lo son” (p. 250). Could this not as well be a simple ending 
for Bromfield’s A Good Woman? 

From these two endings let us now go back to analyze and 
compare the actions and reactions of each woman as we further 
see them in both novels. We can be rather sure that Dona Per- 
fecta’s ultimate hatred for Pepe Rey arises from a subcon- 
scious desire to avenge the suffering caused by the former dis- 
sipation of her worthless husband. As for the relations between 
Emma Downes and her son Philip, we can feel that she, too, 
possesses a subconscious hatred for him for the same reason — 
a worthless, dissipating husband of years ago. Consequently 
Perfecta and Emma are alike in their self-sufficiency after the 
desertion of the latter’s husband and the death of the former’s. 
Perfecta, with the aid of her brother, salvages the home anda 
livelihood from a vast dissipated fortune, whereas Emma 
Downes builds from nothing a prosperous restaurant business, 
even freeing herself from all her husband’s bad debts and the 
mortgage on the home. As a result of their self-sufficiency both 
women become quite influential, not only in the church but also 
in local politics, and eventually Perfecta’s influence extends 
even to Madrid, just as Emma Downes’ influence extends to 
Washington. Of the former we read: “Era maestra en dominar, 
y nadie la igual6 en el arte de hablar el lenguaje que mejor 
cuadraba a cada oreja” (pp. 235-36). Of Emma Downes, what 
more comparable statement can we find than “Emma was in her 
own way a born politician” (p. 113)? 

In physical appearance both women were quite handsome in 
their younger days, and still preserved a certain dignified 
beauty in their late forties, about the age we have them in the 
two novels. So we can surmise that unattractiveness is not the 
reason they failed to hold the devotion of their former mates. 
Surely the reason was their overbearing possessiveness, min- 
gled with religious bigotry and the compulsion to reform those 
about them. This religion, then, in both women is subjectively 
practical. If another’s belief does them no good or brings them 
no personal glory or ecstasy, then there is no place for such in 
their own code of values. 
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The setting for Dova Perfecta is the village of Orbajosa. In 
A Good Woman it is known merely as “the Town.” The latter is 
somewhere in the central portion of the United States, and the 
former is in Spain; but both locales give rise to strikingly sim- 
ilar sociological settings. The Town derives its doleful aspect 
from the soot and grime and smoke of the steel mills, Orbajosa 
from the desolate, parched surroundings (its neighboring village 
is appropriately named Villahorrenda). The castle in Orbajosa 
is comparable to the imposing, but gloomy, old mansion atop 
one of the hills of the Town, near the mills, known as Shane 
Castle, owned by a wealthy, worldly, scornful old lady by the 
name of Julia Shane. Below the hills in the Town, around the 
mills, is that section known as the Flats wherein reside the less 
fortunate. In Dona Perfecta this is comparable to that section 
of Orbajosa around the Casino which Pepe Rey comes to fre- 
quent in the same way that Emma Downes’ son frequents the 
Flats. 

It is to these settings that our heroes return — Pepe Rey in 
Dona Perfecta and Philip Downes in A Good Woman. And even 
though the return of each is for a different purpose, there is 
also in this respect a certain parallel in the two stories. Both 
men have been out in the world and, shaking off their provincial- 
ism, have learned to be free thinkers. At the old, slate-colored 
home place in A Good Woman, Philip finds waiting to greet him 
his wealthy uncle Elmer, a man just as self-righteous and pious 
as Emma. The long conversation and argument which ensue are 
quite parallel to those which take place at the dinner for Pepe 
Rey in Perfecta’s house. Uncle Elmer is so deeply engrossed 
in his sense of religious duty that he opposes any idea of Phil- 
ip’s free thinking or “turning his back on God.” In the same 
way the priest Don Inocencio at the dinner in Dona Perfecta pi- 
ously opposes Pepe Rey’s free thinking. From the beginning 
when either Elmer or Don Inocencio discovers the returning 
young man’s opinions on religion, each forthwith makes up his 
mind to look upon the youth as an adversary and deals him 
many a sharp verbal blow. 

In reviewing the character studies contained in both novels 
let us draw further comparisons other than those of the two 
women. In Dowa Perfecta and in A Good Woman we have four 
people of the younger generation— Pepe Rey, Rosario, Philip, 
and Naomi, Philip’s wife — all of whom are reacted upon in sim- 
ilar ways of both women in both novels. For instance the reac- 
tions of Dona Perfecta toward both Rey and her daughter Ro- 
sario may be compared to many of Emma Downes’ reactions 
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toward either her son Philip or his wife Naomi. Perfecta is 
possessive toward Rosario; Emma is possessive toward Philip. 
Perfecta comes to resent Pepe Rey’s encroachments upon the 
household’s status quo; Emma also resents Naomi’s coming 
into her household and does not want her to be a real wife to 
son Philip. She eventually comes to treat Naomi as Perfecta 
treats Pepe, and this abuse forces each “in-law” to leave his 
hostess’ house. Speaking of Perfecta, William Dean Howells 
states: “... at a certain point she tears aside her mask of 
dissimulation and lets Pepe see all the ugliness of her per- 
verted soul.”® Is not this, then, just as true of Emma Downes 
when she so venomously shouts at Naomi: “It’s the last time I 
want this to happen in my house... I won’t have it looking like 
a bawdy-house... With you sitting here all day ina wrapper, 
like a chippy waiting for trade” (p. 227)? 

In comparing the two young men in both novels, we find that, 
despite different temperaments, they present certain points of 
similarity. In spirit both men are rather obstinate and deter- 
mined to carry out their plans, come what may. In fact, this 
obstinacy does not appear in either man until he realizes how 
strong is the bulwark of opposition he has in the matriarchal 
type of woman with whom he has to deal. Both men have stepped 
over the line of prudence and have cast away their discretion 
and respect they once had for aunt and mother. 

Even in Rosario and Philip, as the offspring of our two 
“perfect” and “good” women, we find some parallels. Both, we 
know, are protected and loved to excess by their mothers, and 
both make vehement assertions of rebellion against their moth- 
ers’ dominating possessiveness. Both have been raised in the 
provincialism of their home towns and in the bigoted religious 
beliefs of their mothers. To sin is to err against one’s mother. 
Neither wishes to hurt his mother until such time comes in 
which he so overflows with the love of life and the longing for 
someone outside his mother and home that he fairly screams 
his protest. As in the case of Philip, Rosario, too, is given to 
meditative solitude, and spiritually both are quite similar. Ina 
prayer of confession we see Rosario’s inner battle between love 


and hate: “Aborrezco a mi madre... Quiero amar tan solo. 
Yo no naci para este rencor que me esta devorando. Yo no nacr 
para disimular, ni para mentir, ni para enganar... jSenor, que 


aborrezco a mi madre!” (pp. 190-91). Notice how like Philip 
this is when, speaking of his mother, he states: “You don’t know 
what it is... to have something gone that you’ve always be- 
lieved in, to have some one you loved destroyed bit by bit, in 
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spite of anything you can do. I tried and tried, but it was no 


good. And now... Ican’t hold out any more. I can’t do it...I 
hate her... but I can never let her know it. I can never hurt 
her... because she really loves me, and it’s true what she 


says... that she did everything for me. She fed and clothed me 
herself with her own hands” (p. 330). 

There is even some similarity between the two girls in our 
novels — Rosario of Dona Perfecta and Naomi of A Good Woman. 
Both are driven to a type of insanity, Rosario ending in an in- 
stitution, Naomi in suicide. In the beginning both are somewhat 
gregarious, but toward the end they seek seclusion and for good 
reason become quite moody and morose. Both, like the older 
women, are deeply religious and devout. But both, like the two 
heroes, become openly rebellious against Perfecta and Emma. 
Both girls are conscience ridden from their fear of sin and un- 
worthiness, and in their confessions we find their greatest par- 
allel, Rosario prays: “Sefior, Dios mio, zpor qué antes no 
sabia mentir y ahora sé? 4; Por qué antes no sabia disimular y 


ahora disimulo? ,¢Soy una mujer infame?... ¢He dejado de 
ser buena y honrada?... Yo no me conozco... Yo soy buena, 
nadie me convencera de que no soy buena... Pero no... esto 


es una ilusidn, un engafio. Soy mas mala que las peores muje- 
res de la tierra” (p. 190). Now witness Naomi’s confession: “I 
don’t know myself what’s happende to me... I don’t know. 
Sometimes I think I must be black with sin or going crazy... 
sometimes I can’t think any more, and I don’t know what ’m 
doing” (pp. 354-55). 

In drawing such similarities between Galdés’ Dona Perfecta 
and Bromfield’s A Good Woman as those presented here, there 
is always the danger of exaggeration. Implications of direct in- 
fluence remain moot. By these parallels we are not to conclude 
that Bromfield was following Galdés when he wrote A Good 
Woman, nor even that he had Dona Perfecta in mind when he 
created the character Emma Downes.” The basic similarities 
between the two women and between other personages of the two 
stories, as well as between the two provincial backgrounds are 
nevertheless of interest to observers of creative perception and 
the literary process. We feel that the following comment from 
William Dean Howells, even though he is speaking of the char- 
acters in Dona Perfecta, could also apply to those in A Good 
Woman: “They are each typical of a certain side of human na- 
ture, as most of our personal friends and enemies are; but not 
exclusively of this side or that. They are each of mixed mo- 
tives, mixed qualities; none of them is quite a meneret though 
those who are badly mixed do such monstrous things.” 
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1. An edition of Dona Perfecta in English (tr. Mary J. Serrano, Intro- 
duction by William Dean Howells, New York, 1896) testifies to the early 
popularity of this novel in America. 

2. On the eve of writing Mr. Bromfield a letter of inquiry as to the pos- 
sible influences he might have received from Gald6s, I read of his un- 
timely death in University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sie Ojo, rhs Joe Wale 

4. Dona Perfecta, Ginn and Company, 1950, p. 243. 

5. A Good Woman, New York, 1927, p. 425. 

Gag ODe Cit. c pax. 

7. Louise M. Field, *Louis Bromfield: Novelist,” Bookman, LXXV 
(1932), 43, in speaking of Bromfield, states: “Profoundly influenced by 
Dickens, Thackeray and Balzac, whose books he absorbed during im- 
pressionable teens, he has nevertheless, and especially in his more re- 
cent work, experimented adventurously with form, while always main- 
taining the supreme importance of character and background.” The stu- 
cent of Spanish literature knows of the influence these same authors also 
exerted upon Galdos. 

Sa Op mClten pee x. 


VALERY CRITIQUE “IMPRESSIONNISTE” DE LA CRITIQUE 
Hanna K. Charney 
Hunter College 


Peu d’idées toutes faites ont trouvé grace devant Valéry, et 
ce poéte religieusement poéte n’a épargné la critique, ni la 
“littérature” méme qui prend chez lui un sens tout verlainien. 
Sous l’apparence négligée et capricieuse de ses apercus, on dé- 
couvre une position trés ferme qui réfute, explicitement ou 
implicitement, les canons de toute critique objective — et peut- 
étre de toute critique. 

Cette position a pour précédent traditionnel les arguments 
des impressionnistes — Anatole France et Jules Lemaitre, sur- 
tout— contre le dogmatisme de Brunetiére dans la fameuse 
querelle critique 4 la fin du XIX® siécle.* Le pivot du débat fut 
l’objectivité de la critique, dont la possibilité est affirmée par 
Brunetiére, et radicalement niée par les impressionnistes. 
Selon Anatole France et Lemaitre, “Il n’y a pas plus de critique 
objective qu’il n’y a d’art objectif, et tous ceux qui se flattent 
de mettre autre chose qu’eux-mémes dans leur oeuvre sont 
dupes de la plus fallacieuse illusion” (La Vie littéraire I, p. 
xiv). D’ow il suit que le critique, “prisonnier” (La Vie littéraire 
III, p. xiv) de lui-méme, ne saurait avoir pour rdéle que de ra- 
conter “les aventures de son ame au milieu des chefs-d’oeuvre” 
(La Vie littéraire IV, p. ix), se faisant par 1a “l’interpréte de 
toutes les sensibilités pareilles 4 la sienne” (Les Contempo- 
rains VI, Préface). Toute autre prétention serait absurde. Il 
est A jamais impossible de sonder le mystére du génie qui gar- 
dera “4 jamais son secret” (La Vie littéraire III, p. xvii) comme 
la nature humaine elle-méme. Quant 4 cet auguste “consente- 
ment universel,” il ne provient que de “l’esprit d’imitation, si 
puissant chez l’homme et chez l’animal” (La Vie littéraire IV, 
p. vi). Enfin, en vue de “l’irrémédiable diversité des opinions 
et des sentiments” (La Vie littéraire III, p. xix), il ne nous 
reste que la certitude de notre impression du moment. 

Il est curieux de voir comment Valéry rejoint ici les idées 
d’Anatole France, qu’il méprisait si spirituellement.* Le pro- 
bléme-clé, d’ou jaillissent les autres, c’est celui de la “com- 
munication” (qui implique celui de l’objectivité, et tous ceux 
.qui en découlent). Pour Valéry, il n’y a pas d’adéquation 
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possible entre l’esprit de Vauteur et celui du lecteur: et c’est, 
tout d’abord, parce que deux individus ne sauraient se compren- 
dre. Les relations inter-individuelles sont toutes chargées de 
malentendus et ne peuvent généralement se maintenir que sur 
un plan superficiel ou rien d’essentiel, rien de fondamental, 
n’intervient. La solitude humaine est presque compleéte.® 

“L’”homme ne peut offrir 4 l’-homme que son mal. Ce qui se 
voit dans tous les rapports quand ces rapports se développent 
le moins du monde” (“Moralités,” in Tel Quel I, p. 106). Et 
lorsque Valéry reconnait le besoin de l*homme qu’a l’homme, il 
n’y voit que honte et bassesse: “Tout ce en quoi et pour quoi 
nous avons besoin immédiat d’autrui est ‘ig-noble’ — non noble” 
(ibid., p. 105). Les relations affectives tendent 4 devenir des 
rapports de sujet 4 objet, comme le dirait Sartre; en d’autres 
termes, la possession remplace une chimérique communication 
d’un Soi a un Soi: “‘Etre bon’ pour quelqu’un lui suggére de 
vous réduire en esclavage” (ibid., p. 113)... L’amour recéle 
cette méme soif d’acquisition: “Aimer: disposer intérieure- 
ment — donc entiérement—de quelqu’un pour satisfaire un be- 
soin imaginaire, — et par conséquence, pour exciter un besoin 
généralisé” (“Suite,” in Tel Quel II, Paris, Gallimard, 1943, p. 
307). L’esprit d’analyse, qui se refuse au leurre des illusions 
sentimentales, ne peut, selon Valéry, y voir autre chose. Quand 
“on y voit clair,” nous explique une remarque de “moralités,” 
les grands sentiments se réduisent 4 leurs éléments et se ré- 
sorbent dans l’“espéce” (in Tel Quel I, p. 113). Si l’analyse des 
mobiles dissout, ainsi, les manifestations de la sympathie hu- 
maine, c’est par ignorance des raisons subjectives, du centre 
intérieur de l’autre; ses valeurs propres sont inaccessibles. Il 
est impossible méme de connaitre suffisamment ses états — 
combien variables. L’amour ainsi peut se changer en cruauté: 
la main amicale par inadvertance frappe une “plaie” doulou- 
reuse cachée “sous le drap” (“Autres Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 
171). Ne pas connaitre signifie, dans ce sens, ne pas compren- 
dre. Et c’est ainsi que se présente le vaste isolement de l’in- 
dividu, surtout l’individu de valeur. Si, en plus, nous tenons 
compte des impondérables du “moi,” nous arrivons, avec Va- 
léry, 4 un labyrinthe ot toute réalité se réduit a un jeu de mi- 
roirs déconcertant: “Entre 2 individus, il y a 3 différences. 
Soient a l’individu A vu de lui-méme, a’ le méme vu de B méme, 
etc. Alors on a: (a, b’) (a’, b) et pour un tiers (a”, b”)” (“Ca- 
hier B,” in Tel Quel I, p. 221). 

Il ne reste donc rien 4 faire qu’A fausser nos valeurs en les 
expliquant a autrui, car les relations humaines sont un langage 
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chiffré — et dont il faut se garder de découvrir le code. IJ faut 
mentir. “—C’est 14 le mensonge de celui qui désespére de 
Vesprit d’autrui, et qui lui ment, parce que le faux est plus 
simple que le vrai. Méme le mensonge le plus compliqué est 
plus simple que le Vrai. La parole ne peut prétendre a dé- 
velopper tout le complexe de V’individu” (“Moralités,” in Tel 
Quel I, p. 112). C’est A ce dernier probléme—celui de l’ex- 
pression — qu’aboutissent les vues valéryennes que nous avons 
exposées. C’est sous ce jour, nous semble-t-il, qu’elles ac- 
quiérent leur sens précis, et qu’elles revétent leur significa- 
tion — sceptique. Dans les relations de lecteur 4 auteur se 
heurtent toutes ces variations imprévisibles du subjectif qui 
barrent la route de part et d’autre. Ainsi, tout d’abord: “Toute 
critique, tout blame revient 4 dire: je ne suis pas toi” 
(“Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 52). Le lecteur se cherche lui- 
méme dans l]’oeuvre: nous sommes bien prisonniers de nous- 
mémes. On retrouve dans cette pensée un écho pascalien (“Ce 
n’est pas dans Montaigne, mais dans moi que je trouve tout ce 
que j’y vois”*), et la vieille idée de Montaigne qui considérait 
son portrait personnel comme un modéle éventuel de 1|’hu- 
manité. C’est aussi l’orientation de la critique moderne qui, 
depuis Thibaudet, Du Bos et Claudel, par exemple, s’attache 
surtout a la “co-naissance,” intime et intérieure, de l’oeuvre. 
“il faut se mettre sciemment 4 la place de 1’étre qui nous oc- 
cupe.... Et quel autre que nous-mémes peut répondre quand 
nous appelons un esprit? C’est notre propre fonctionnement 
qui, seul, peut nous apprendre quelque chose sur toute chose” 
(“Méthode de Léonard de Vinci,” in Variété, Paris, Gallimard, 
1924, p. 220). Mais, loin de puiser trop d’espoir dans ce mouve- 
ment d’identification qui nous rapproche de l’auteur, Valéry 
met bien plus l’accent sur la barriére qui sépare, inéluctable- 
ment, un étre de l’autre. Les chances d’erreur abondent dans 
ce procédé comme dans tous les autres. Tout ce que nous 
pouvons espérer, c’est de “refaire [la pensée de Vauteur|] a 
Vimage de la notre” (ibid., p. 223). Quant 4 l’auteur véritable, 
“i) fut ce qu’il fut...” (ibid., p. 224). Valéry, par 1a, défend a 
la critique l’accés a la personne de l’auteur et semble ainsi 
boucher l’issue de toute explication quelque peu satisfaisante du 
génie. Faut-il donc renoncer 4 cette recherche? Oui, et pour 
les raisons suivantes. 

L’auteur n’est pas vraiment auteur. Tout de méme que nos 
actes ne tiennent que trés peu de ce que nous considérons étre 
nous-mémes, l’oeuvre de l’artiste est au carrefour de mille in- 
fluences fortuites, de circonstances, d’humeurs, elle est “faite 
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par une multitude ‘d’esprits’ et d’événements — (ancétres, états, 
hasards, écrivains antérieurs, etc.)” (“Littérature,” in Tel 
Quel I, p. 175). “Toute oeuvre est Voeuvre de bien d’autres 
choses qu’un auteur” (ibid., p. 65). Il y a, dans l’oeuvre de Va- 
léry, d’innombrables remarques sur l’incident, le hasard dans 
la création littéraire, et les conséquences incommensurables 
qu’ils entrainent. Maints passages de “Littérature” y sont con- 
sacrés. Valéry montre, 4 sa maniére subtile et a la fois sensa- 
tionnelle, comment !’oubli crée des vides aisément comblés par 
V’erreur; et cette erreur devient la révélation attendue, l’éclair 
de génie, l’objet vénéré d’une admiration superstitieuse. L’oeu- 
vre souvent doit son existence méme 4 ces causes inattendues 
et inconnues. Une illumination imprévue et fortuite peut tout a 
coup dégager une série de possibilités “bloquées” jusqu’alors. 
L’oeuvre qui résulte de ces combinaisons nouvelles n’eut pas 
vu le jour sans l’accident initial. Allons plus loin: c’est par 
une succession d’étonnantes coincidences qu’ “une idée, par 
miracle trouve son homme...”: “C’est une chance rare. 
L’homme, |’occasion, l’idée, — trois probabilités se multipliant. 
Que l’idée rencontre son homme, que cet homme rencontre le 
moyen et l’instant, — alors grands actes, grandes oeuvres, for- 
tune ou crime” (*Moralités,” in Tel Quel I, p. 92). Ici, Valéry 
reconnait le réle de l’individu qui utilise son idée; mais parfois 
importance donnée au hasard est de plus grande envergure 
encore, et le penseur va jusqu’a impliquer clairement que le 
génie peut n’étre qu’un lieu de rencontre d’idées et de trouvail- 
les capricieuses qui y fabriquent leurs fantaisies, et que 1’au- 
teur lui-méme pourrait étre une sorte d’imbécile, un “grand 
poéte [qui] n’est qu’un cerveau plein de méprises. Les unes lui 
tournent 4 bien et jouent les bonds étranges du génie. Les au- 
tres, qui ne différent pas de celles-1a, paraissent telles quelles, 
des sottises et des jeux de hasard....” (“Littérature,” in Tel 
Quel I, p. 149). 

Un autre élément paradoxal s’ajoute 4 cette alchimie: la 
transformation que l’oeuvre fait subir 4 son auteur. Comme les 
actes font l’homme, comme “un enfant finit par donner a4 son 
pere Vidée, et comme la forme et la figure de la paternité” 
(“Autres Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel Il, p. 149), Yoeuvre forme son 
auteur. Non seulement elle le modifie par étapes successives 
au cours du processus créateur, mais elle lui donne, enfin, une 
sorte de réalité fonctionnelle et autonome: il devient “celui qui 
a été capable de l’engendrer... un mythe” (ibid., p.148). Dans 
cette “éducation échangée” (ibid., p. 147), dans cette paternité 
enfantée, l’ouvrage enserre et emprisonne son homme dans un 
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reflet trompeur. Et l’auteur se fait auteur a l’image de son 
oeuvre, par une sorte de charlatanisme le plus souvent involon- 
taire. C’est 1a un jeu bien dangereux, qui non seulement ne dé- 
voile pas le vrai personnage, mais qui est, lui aussi, soumis 4 
des fluctuations sans nombre: étranges et complexes déguise- 
ments. Autant vaut renoncer a trouver l’auteur dans l’oeuvre, 
par elle ou a travers elle. Ce qui s’en dégage est une image 
composite qui ne tient que trés peu de la réalité, et “celui qui 
veut reconstituer un auteur a partir de son oeuvre se construit 
nécessairement un personnage imaginaire” (“Littérature,” in 
Tel Quel I, p. 201). Le corollaire de cette proposition est tout 
aussi vrai, comme il fallait s’y attendre; laissons donc la bio- 
graphie a son inutile activité. L’ouvrage ne nous apprend rien 
sur son auteur, et la personne de l’auteur ne saurait beaucoup 
nous €clairer sur son oeuvre: “Racine savait-il lui-méme ot il 
prenait cette voix inimitable, ce dessin délicat de 1’inflexion, ce 
mode transparent de discourir, qui le font Racine, et sans les- 
quels il se réduit 4 ce personnage peu considérable dont les 
biographies nous apprennent un assez grand nombre de choses 
qu’il avait de communes avec dix mille autres Francais?” (“Au 
sujet d’Adonis,” in Variété, pp. 74-75). 

Si la personne du créateur et le fonctionnement du génie 
sont ainsi relégués au domaine du mystére, du fortuit et de 
l’imprévisible, tout espoir n’en serait pas perdu pour autant. 
Supposons une oeuvre élaborée dans les meilleures conditions 
possibles, et par laquelle l’artiste veuille faire pénétrer ses 
idées, donner son “message,” dans laquelle il essaye de tra- 
duire ses sentiments. Peut-il atteindre son public? Y a-t-il, 
en d’autres termes, possibilité de communication de pensées, 
de transmission de valeurs? Valéry, encore une fois, répondra 
par la négative, et cette porte se fermera comme les autres. 
C’est qu’il est radicalement impossible de transformer esthéti- 
quement ce que l’on a a dire; l’image rendue n’est plus celle 
que l’artiste voulait capter. Il est, enfin, “illusoire de vouloir 
produire dans Vesprit d’autrui les fantaisies du sien propre. 
Ce projet est méme 4a peu prés inintelligible” (“Méthode de 
Léonard de Vinci,” in Variété, pp. 274-75). L’oeuvre change de 
sens dés qu’elle passe du créateur au “consommateur”; l’absolu 
de la création subjective est projeté dans le vaste relativisme 
des valeurs d’autrui, et sera 4 leur merci. En effet, ce “qu’on 
appelle une rvéalisation est un véritable probleme de rendement 
dans lequel n’entre a aucun degré le sens particulier, la clef 
que chaque auteur attribue a ses matériaux, mais seulement la 
nature de ces matériaux et l’esprit du public” (ibid., p. 275). 
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C’est pourquoi il n’y a aucune relation directe entre la “dé- 
charge” émotive de la création et l’effet produit sur le lecteur; 
Valéry se complait au jeu ironique de confronter auteur et lec- 
teur a leurs péles opposés. Aussi faut-il abandonner tous 
droits d’auteur moraux, et laisser oeuvre 4 son sort: “Mon 
intention n’est que mon intention et l’oeuvre est l’oeuvre” (“Lit- 
térature,” in Tel Quel J, p. 161). L’auteur n’a méme aucun 
privilége particulier, et son opinion n’a aucune authenticité 
spéciale quant a l’interprétation de son travail; *son interpré- 
tation... n’a pas plus de valeur que toute autre par qui que ce 
soit” (ibid., p. 160). D’ailleurs, l’auteur lui-méme peut devenir 
lecteur incompréhensif une fois qu’il a dépassé l’état dans le- 
quel il écrivit une certaine oeuvre; n’oublions pas la variabilité 
de l’individu, et “combien on s’ignore, on le mesure en se reli- 
sant” (“Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 59). 

L’oeuvre acquiert son propre sens, et l’auteur n’a plus prise 
sur elle. Aussi est-il irresponsable, et comme détaché, du 
succés qu’elle remporte. C’est par une sorte de malentendu 
que la gloire se porte sur l’auteur, comme l’indique cette re- 
marque subtile et spirituelle dans “Choses tues”: “La gloire 
est une espéce de maladie que 1l’on prend pour avoir couché 
avec sa pensée” (in Tel Quel I, p. 34). Et Valéry nous propose, 
ici encore, un paradoxe: la “durée” de l’oeuvre est peut-étre 
en fonction inverse des intentions de l’auteur. Si l’oeuvre n’a 
pas sombré, c’est qu’elle n’est plus celle qu’a cru produire 
l’auteur; c’est qu’elle s’est transformée, et que précisément 
“elle était capable de mille transformations et interprétations” 
(“Littérature,” in Tel Quel J, p. 167). Ou enfin, elle peut étre 
riche d’une “qualité indépendante de son auteur, non créée par 
lui, mais par son époque ou sa nation, et qui prend valeur par 
le changement d’époque ou de nation” (ibid.). 

Cette idée qu’une oeuvre peut suivre son propre cours glo- 
rieux a travers les siecles nous améne 4a la question importante 
du criterium fourni par la valeur objective de l’oeuvre. Aban- 
donnant a son sort l’auteur qui “fut ce qu’il fut,” et nous tour- 
nant vers le texte méme, nous pourrions nous adresser aux 
ressources propres de l’oeuvre, prise dans sa qualité intégrale. 
Mais elle n’en a pas, dira Valéry: “La valeur des oeuvres de 
l’homme ne réside point dans elles-mémes, mais dans les dé- 
veloppements qu’elles recoivent des autres et des circon- 
stances ultérieures” (“Choses tues,” in Tel Quel I, p. 17). Or, 
non seulement ces opinions des “autres” différent les unes des 
autres, mais chaque lecteur est, autant que l’auteur, victime de 
ses humeurs, de ses fluctuations, de l’influence d’un certain 
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état d’esprit, ou que sait-on d’autre. Ainsi, par exemple, dans 
“certaine disposition, on trouve extraordinairement beaux des 
vers qui, au bout de quelques heures, ou de quelques instants, 
sont reconnus détestables” (“Autres Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel I, 
p. 113). La lecture recéle des mobiles tout aussi mystérieux 
que la création; on peut lire pour nombre de raisons entiére- 
ment personnelles et indépendantes de l’oeuvre lue, ou méme... 
par “haine de l’auteur” (“Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 73). Il ne 
faut donc point s’étonner si Valéry réfute avec ironie tout argu- 
ment en faveur du consentement universel. La gloire de ce que 
l’on appelle les grandes oeuvres est absolument fortuite: le 
plus grand génie ne saurait se défendre des effets du temps ni 
répondre par anticipation 4 des besoins nouveaux et insoupgon- 
nés. L’ignorance brute du hasard est seule garante de la 
gloire.® Donc, “Réjouissons-nous de pouvoir encore lire Adonis 
et presque tout avec délices; mais ne pensons pas que nous li- 
sions celui méme des contemporains de l’auteur” (“Au sujet 
d’Adonis,” in Variété, p. 95). Ainsi donc va oeuvre, disparais- 
sant au gré d’une époque, reparaissant pour des raisons impré- 
vues et accidentelles.® Il se forme une sorte de dialogue a 1’in- 
fini entre les siécles, dans lequel émerge tout 4 coup quelque 
livre oublié. Ce dialogue, c’est le mouvement de réactions et 
de contre-réactions entre les théories: Une certaine époque 
arrive a un art A, par des considérations C. L’époque suivante 
s’attaque 4 A par des considérations C’. Or, en général, les 
considérations C n’ont rien perdu de leur valeur — et l’époque 
No. 3 le fera bien voir” (“Autres Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 
151). A ce propos Valéry exprime cavaliérement sa méfiance 
des doctrines et des systémes;c’est qu’il “n’y a pas de doctrine 
vraie en art, parce qu’on se lasse de tout et que 1’on finit par 
s’intéresser a tout” (ibid., p. 83). On oublie trop souvent que 
les théories ont pour origine des besoins individuels qui n’ont 
aucune valeur universelle ou objective: “Ce sont des théories 
pour un. Utiles 4 un. Faites 4 lui, et pour lui, et par lui” (ibid., 
p. 80). 

Comment donc faut-il lire, et quelle est la fonction du criti- 
que, étant donné “le diversité des Beautés, le changement des 
préférences dans les hommes, l’effacement de tant d’oeuvres 
qui furent portées aux nues, les créations toutes nouvelles, et 
les résurrections impossibles 4 prévoir” (Eupalinos ou l’Archi- 
tecte, Paris, Gallimard, 1944, p. 27)? Il faut, comme le con- 
seillaient Anatole France et Lemaitre, se faire un certain 
modus legendi, si j’ose dire. Il faut que nous tentions de trou- 
ver des oeuvres qui nous attirent pour une raison ou une autre, 
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qui nous plaisent dans un état ‘desprit donné, 4 un moment 
donné. Quant 4a la critique, “son utilité, sa fonction positive 
pourrait s’exprimer par des avis de la forme suivante: Je 
conseille aux personnes de telle complexion et de telle humeur 
de lire tel livre” (“Littérature,” in Tel Quel I, p. 160). La 
formule est bréve, expressive et finale. “L’objet de la littéra- 
ture est indéterminé comme Vest celui de la vie” (“Autres 
Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 149): dans le domaine littéraire 
comme partout ailleurs, le hasard est donc roi, et les “mythes,” 
les erreurs, les malentendus naifs cherchent 4 cacher cette 
génante tyrannie. 

Mais il faut ici soulever un point important qui n’est pas 
proprement du ressort de la critique mais qui, du point de vue 
subjectif de l’auteur, peut aisément justifier toute littérature: 
c’est Vidée romantique — et probablement bien plus ancienne 
que le Romantisme méme—de 1’épanchement, du soulagement 
qu’apporte l’acte d’écrire. C’est l’échappatoire qui peut rache- 
ter tout, et méme la critique. Si l’intention sous-jacente de la 
littérature du XVII©& et surtout de celle du XVIII® siécle est la 
communication, la transmission, qui jamais ne perd de vue le 
lecteur, le XIX© siécle a souvent mis l’accent sur le plaisir 
presque gratuit de la création. La projection de soi-méme sur 
la page magique devient une sorte de délivrance, exorcisme que 
notre époque, si radicalement individualiste dans sa littérature, 
prise encore avant tout. Quand Gide donnait un sens nouveau 4 
la “catharsis” aristotélicienne, c’est 4 cela qu’il pensait. Cette 
satisfaction est indéniable, puisqu’elle est affirmée par maints 
auteurs; aussi Valéry ne la nie-t-il pas, mais il la méprise, et 
se la refuse 4 lui-méme. “La littérature est pleine de gens qui 
ne savent au juste que dire, mais qui sont forts de leur besoin 
d’écrire” (“Cahier B,” in Tel Quel I, p. 191). Valéry ne com- 
prend pas cette “étrange folie de communiquer...” (“Rhumbs,” 
in Tel Quel II, p. 94). 

De la méme fagcon, enfin, le penseur dénigre la gloire, cette 
puissante tentatrice que les Romains mirent sur un piédestal; 
cela ne doit guére nous surprendre puisque, “pour aimer la 
gloire, il faut faire grand cas des hommes; il faut croire en 
eux” (“Choses tues,” in Tel Quel I, p. 34). Elle est, comme la 
“statue, [une forme] du culte des morts, qui est une forme de 
Vignorance” (ibid.). D’ailleurs, la vraie gloire n’est pas celle 
qu’on appelle communément de ce nom. En effet, “Elle est 
d’étre invoqué secrétement, d’étre imaginé et placé par un in- 
connu dans ses pensées les plus mystérieuses pour lui servir 
de témoin, de juge, de maitre, de pére et de contrainte sacrée. 
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Voila cette gloire mystique” (*“Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel IE p99): 
Donc, rien d’auguste dans la Fama cicéronienne. ..: 


Qui ne connait, et qui ne les refuse 
Ce crane vide et ce rire éternel! 


dit le poéte dans “Le Cimetiére marin.” 

C’est bien sur cette note de dédain qu’il convient, nous sem- 
ble-t-il, de terminer cette revue des idées valéryennes sur la 
critique, et, par le méme biais, sur la littérature. En effet, les 
attaques de Valéry vont plus loin que celles des impression- 
nistes; ses remarques ironiquement corrosives vont jusqu’au 
bout de la question, et portent au coeur. Le scepticisme litté- 
raire du penseur s’affirme contre sa propre expression. Con- 
clusion paradoxale, et qui n’a rien de conclusif; mais ce ne 
sera que dans les théories poétiques—et “gratuites” — de Va- 
léry que 1l’on pourra trouver un antidote. 


1. Les idées avancées par les deux “camps” respectivement se retrou- 
vent surtout dans les oeuvres suivantes: Ferdinand Brunetiére, Etudes 
critiques sur l’histoire de la littérature francaise, Vols. VII et IX, Paris, 
Hachette et Cie, 1890-1925; “La critique impressionniste,” Revue des 
deux mondes, Tome 103, 1€F Janvier 1891; *L’art et la morale,” Dis- 
cours de Combat, 1€re Série, Paris, Perrin et Cie, 1908. D’autre part, 
Anatole France, La Vie littéraire, Séries I, Préface; II, Préface; III, 
Préface; IV, Préface; Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1926. Jules Lemaitre, Jean 
Racine, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1908; Les Contemporains, Séries I, Pré- 
face; VI, Préface; Paris, Boivin et Cie, s.d. 

2. Je dois 4 Monsieur Jean Hytier ]’idée de ce paradoxe piquant: le mé- 
pris de Valéry pour A. France s’allie curieusement a une affinité, pro- 
bablement inconsciente, avec ce dernier. 

3. Dans une remarque qui rappelle fortement les idées misanthropiques 
et misogynes de “La Maison du Berger,” Valéry dit: “Dieu créa l’hom- 
me, et ne le trouvant pas assez seul, il lui donna une compagne pour lui 
faire mieux sentir sa solitude” (“Moralités,” in Tel Quel I, Paris, Galli- 


mard, 1941, pp. 127-28). ? 
4. Pascal, “Pensées sur 1’éloquence et le style,” in Pensées, Paris, 


Garnier Fréres, s.d., p. 409. 
5. “Le gloire d’aujourd’hui dore les oeuvres du passé avec la méme 
intelligence qu’un incendie ou un ver dans une bibliothéque en mettent a 
détruire ceci ou cela” (“Rhumbs,” in Tel Quel II, p. 70). 
6. “Il y a des siécles pendant lesquels Virgile ne sert a rien. Mais tout 
ce qui fut, et qui n’a pas péri, a ses chances de revivre. Ona besoin 
d’un exemple, d’un argument, d’un précédent, d’un prétexte. 

Et voila quelque livre mort qui s’agite et reparle” (*Littérature,” in 
Tel Quel I, p. 168). 
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NOTES 


DANTE AT DIVIDING SONNETS 
Elias L. Rivers 


Dartmouth College 


Un des esprits les plus distingués des Etats- 
Unis demandait récemment “quel était le tortion- 
naire qui avait inventé l’explication de textes.” 
Cette question spirituellement posée en contient 
deux qu’il nous faut distinguer. D’abord—et c’est 
le point important — quelle est la valeur de cet ex- 
ercice? N’est-ce qu’une invention de pédant, une 
erreur pédagogique, un moyen de fatiguer inutile- 
ment les esprits? Mais cette premiére question se 
subdivise en deux autres: car pour déterminer la 
valeur d’un exercice, il faut en définir: 1° le but, 
2° la méthode... 


Gustave Lanson 


No one can have read the Vita Nuova without being either an- 
noyed or amused at the way in which the author coldbloodedly dis- 
sects his own poems: “Questo sonetto si divide in due parti: nella 
prima dico di lui in quanto @ in potenzia; ne la seconda dico di lui 
in quanto di potenzia si riduce in atto. La seconda comincia quivi: 
Bieltate appare. La prima si divide in due: ne la prima dico in 
che suggetto sia questa potenzia; ne la seconda dico si come questo 
suggetto e questa potenzia siano produtti in essere, e come 1l’uno 
guarda l’altro come forma materia. La seconda comincia quivi: 
Falli natura. Poscia...” And it is not only the modern reader 
who has objected to the author’s insertion of footnotes into the text 
(one is reminded of the reaction to Eliot’s Wasteland); Boccaccio, 
also disliking the mixture of text and commentary, firmly rele- 
gated the divisioni to the status of marginal notes.’ But whether 
we like Dante’s divisioni or not, they seem to suggest a way of 
analyzing sonnets which deserves further exploration. 

Let us assume that the rational analysis of a text may, ata 
given moment, proceed along either horizontal or vertical lines. 
In the former case, the analyst, be he Dante or Lanson, begins by 
determining the literal meaning of the text; from this fundamental 
level he then moves on to higher levels of meaning: anagogical, 
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ideological, or what you will.” Such horizontal layers of meaning 
are familiar to the reader of Scriptural exegesis, of French expli- 
cation de textes, or of certain varieties of the Anglo-American 
“new criticism.” 

Perhaps less familiar to the modern reader, but of basic im- 
portance in the Convivio and elsewhere, is the vertical division of 
the text into sections. (By the combination of “vertical” and “hori- 
zontal” analyses one imposes upon the work a system of coordi- 
nates, a topographical grid, so to speak; in the Convivio, Dante 
says at one point, “Secondo le divisioni fatte, la litterale sentenza 
trascorrerOd....”) To divide an authoritative text into vertical 
sections was the most basic technique of scholasticism, the first 
step in the assimilation of Aristotelian thought itself. This tech- 
nique was used primarily in university lectures; the sort of lectio 
known as an expositio is the ultimate source of the divisioni of 
Dante’s sonnets and, as such, deserves to be described in some 
detail. 


La méthode des expositions est toujours la méme. Le 
commentateur discute dans un prologue quelques ques- 
tions générales, relatives 4 l’ouvrage qu’il expose, et il 
traite ordinairement de ses causes matérielle, formelle, 
finale et efficiente. Il indique les divisions principales, 
prend le premier membre de la division, le subdivise, di- 
vise le premier membre de cette subdivision, et ainsi, 
par une série de divisions dichotomiques, il arrive 4 une 
division qui ne comprend que le premier chapitre. Il ap- 
plique 4 chaque partie de l’ouvrage et 4 chaque chapitre 
le méme procédé qu’a l’ouvrage entier. Il pousse les di- 
visions jusqu’a ce qu’il arrive a une division qui ne com- 
prenne qu’une phrase exprimant une idée compléte. Alors 
il prend ces phrases une 4 une, et les paraphrase en se 
préoccupant de l’idée plutot que de l’expression. I] ne 
passe jamais d’une partie de l’ouvrage a l’autre, d’un 
chapitre a un autre, et méme d’une phrase a une autre 
phrase, sans analyser minutieusement les raisons pour 
lesquelles cette partie, ce chapitre, ou cette phrase doit 
étre placée aprés celle qui la précéde immédiatement.® 


As an example of such scholastic divisions, here is a brief portion 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ commentary upon Aristotle’s De Anima 
(Liber I, Lectio III): *... Dividitur autem tractatus iste in duas 
partes. Primo enim tractat de natura animae secundum opinionem 
aliorum philosophorum. Secundo vero secundum veritatem; et hoc 
in secundo libro. Prima pars dividitur in duas partes. Primo 
enim narrat opiniones aliorum philosophorum de anima. Secundo 
vero inquirit de opinionibus illis, ibi, Considerandum est autem 
‘etc....” There is no room for doubt: we recognize at once the 
method that underlies the divisioni of the Vita Nuova, 
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So much for origins. As applied to Dante’s sonnets, how does 
this method work out in practice? 

We see at once that, as at the University of Paris, “L’ennui de 
Vexposition la faisait souvent négliger.”* Of the twenty-five, Dante 
refuses to divide six; in each case he excuses himself by pointing 
out that preceding “ragione” has already made the sonnet “mani- 
festo.”° The vagione may be taken as explaining, primarily, the 
material and efficient causes leading up to the sonnet; the divi- 
sioni, written after the fact, concentrate ugon formal and final 
causes, that is, primarily upon the author’s intention. But, inevi- 
tably, vagione and divisioni overlap, for, although the point of view 
shifts, the text of the sonnet, as a focal point, remains the same. 

In the cases of the nineteen sonnets which Dante does divide, we 
see further variety of method, or at least variety in the results of 
its application. Dante almost never proceeds like an orthodox 
scholastic, that is, by “une série de divisions dichotomiques”; in 
fact, for thirteen sonnets he makes divisions, but no subdivisions 
at all, the result being two, three, four, or even five presumably 
coordinate parts. Again he may excuse himself on practical 
grounds: ‘“Potrebbe bene ancora ricevere pit divisioni, ma sa- 
riano indarno...” (Vita Nuova, XXXVII, 5). 

Such variety is somewhat bewildering; in several cases it 
seems almost perverse. This is especially true of the simple two- 
part divisions: in only one of the five cases does Dante’s division 
coincide with what is normally considered to be the fundamental 
transition of the Italian sonnet, that is, the transition from octave 
to sestet. Yet Dante’s divisions are not really arbitrary; in three 
of these apparently perverse cases, he is setting off an introduc- 
tory vocative clause of two or four lines; and in one the final line 
of the sonnet identifies the speaker of the preceding thirteen lines 
(“Rimuovo alcuna dubitazione, manifestando chi @ che cosi parla”) 
and hence may well be considered detachable. In such cases, then, 
we may say that Dante is simply indicating the dramatic frame- 
work of the sonnet. 

The more complex Dante’s divisions are, the more adequate to 
the structure of the sonnet they seem to be. When he divides and 
then subdivides a sonnet, as he does in only six cases, he usually 
conveys a real sense of the movement of that particular sonnet, a 
sense of how its parts function in mutual subordination and in sub- 
ordination to a whole. Most successful of all, from this point of 
view, is the uniquely orthodox case mentioned above, in which the 
sonnet “Amore ’1] cor gentil sono una cosa” is first divided into 
two parts (1. “potenzia” and 2. “atto”) and then each of these 
parts is divided into two (l-a. “in che soggetto” and 1-b. “come”; 
2-a. “in uomo” and 2-b. “in donna”). One sees at once that the 
scholastic procedure of imposing upon a text “une série de divi- 
sions dichotomiques” is peculiarly well fitted to the Italian sonnet, 
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which in its ideal form, as established largely by Dante himself, 
consists of two parts, the octave and the sestet, each of which in 
turn is further divisible into two parts, the quatrains and the ter- 
cets.° The surprising thing is the extent to which Dante, in making 
his divisions, nonetheless tends to ignore these formal divisions of 
the sonnet, so clearly indicated by rhyme scheme. Actually he is 
not concerned with poetic form at all; despite appearances to the 
contrary, it is surely an illusion to think that he is consciously en- 
gaged in formal analysis. 

Just what is he doing, then? Are his divisioni of no interest at 
all to the modern analyst of his sonnets? 

In reply to the first question, Professor Charies S. Singleton 
has explained most convincingly the function of the divisioni within 
the over-all plan of the “libro de la mia memoria.”’ The Vita 
Nuova is a medieval book, that is, a text with a gloss or series of 
glosses; and no gloss was complete without divisions of the text, 
they being one of the inevitable trappings of the medieval book- 
world. Their ostensible scholastic purpose could be taken for 
granted; in Dante’s own words (Vita Nuova, XIV), “La divisione non 
si fa se non per aprire la sentenzia de la cosa divisa.” To the 
medieval mind, Platonically on guard against the meretricious 
charms of poetic form, reality itself always lay well beneath the 
surface of mere appearances; by dividing, or “opening,” the verbal 
surface, the expositor was able to abstract and paraphrase the es- 
sential meaning or intention (sententia) of the author, “en se pré- 
occupant de 1’idée plut6t que de 1’expression.” 

Now the modern analyst of poetry, taking an avowedly formal 
rather than metaphysical point of view, has been put on his guard 
precisely against this “heresy of paraphrase,” as well as against 
the “intentional fallacy”; he knows that a poem, qua poem, can be 
virtually annihilated by such rationalistic abstraction or genetic 
reduction. Hence, perhaps, some of his annoyance at Dante for the 
intrusive divisioni; their purpose is, in a sense, anti-poetic, not, 
as Professor Singleton has shown, with respect to the Vita Nuova 
as a whole,” but with respect to the single, the supposedly individ- 
ual, poems. For Dante’s achievement in the Vita Nuova was more 
than simply to collect an assortment of sonnets, canzoni, and bal - 
late: he forged a new poem in which formerly or potentially indi- 
vidual poems function as integrated parts. To this end, their 
autonomous individuality had to be violated; by division and ab- 
straction they were, partially at least, assimilated into the larger 
whole. 

But the sonnet, one feels, more than other formal units of po- 
etry, tends toward an absolute integrity which strongly resists 
assimilation. In any so-called sonnet sequence, it is really the 
single sonnets that we read and respond to, one by one, not the se- 
‘quence as a whole, which is at best a loose alignment of variously 
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strong and weak links. I would assert that, even within the more 
tightly woven structure of the Vita Nuova, the sonnet, in Professor 
Leo Spitzer’s words, “proclaims as it were the democratic auton- 
omy of all poetic moments.”’ No one who has read such a sonnet 
as “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare” could possibly maintain that 
its poetic values are essentially dependent upon the Vita Nuova 
context.'° And the modern analyst, the explicateur de textes such 
as Professor Spitzer, when he is thus convinced of the sonnet’s in- 
dividual autonomy, will inevitably find himself practising vertical 
divisioni of his own." Unlike Dante, however, he will not ignore 
the meter, the rhyme, the metaphoric structures which frequently 
control a sonnet’s progression; but he will look first of all for the 
sequential parts which, being clearly distinguishable and at the 
same time linked to one another, either by explicitly subordinating 
and coordinating conjunctions or by some subtle articulations of 
thought, perform the brief but rigorous syntactic dance known as 
the sonnet. 


1. See Michele Barbi’s edition of the Vita Nuova, Milano, 1907, pp. xiv- 
xvi. It was said that Dante himself, in later life, “si ramaricava d’avere 
inchiuse le divisioni nel testo. ...” 

2. Cf. the following passages: 

“FE in dimostrare questo sempre lo litterale dee andare innanzi, 
siccome quello nella cui sentenza gli altri sono inchiusi, e senza lo 
quale sarebbe impossibile e irrazionale intendere agli altri, e massima- 
mente all’ allegorico... Io adunque, per queste ragioni, tuttavia sopra 
ciascuna canzona ragionerO prima la litterale sentenza, e appresso di 
quella ragionero la sua allegoria...” (Dante, Convivio, I, i, 66-123). 

“La base, bien entendu, de toute explication frangaise est l’étude 
grammaticale du texte. Il n’y a pas de plus grande et de plus dangereuse 
erreur que d’éliminer ou de faire négligemment le travail du gram- 
mairien sous le hautain prétexte qu’on fait de la littérature. L’intelli- 
gence exacte du vocabulaire et de la syntaxe de l’auteur... n’est pas 
nécessaire seulement pour fixer le sens littéral, mais elle prépare la 
connaissance fine des nuances de l’idée ou de la forme” (Gustave Lan- 
son, Méthodes de l’histoire littéraire, Paris, 1925, p. 46). 

3. Charles Thurot, De l’organization de l’enseignement dans |’Univer- 
sité de Paris au Moyen-Age, Paris-Besangon, 1850, p. 73. 

4. Thurot, op. cit., p. 74. 

5. “Ragione,” in this sense, corresponds to the “raso” which precedes 
many a Provengal lyric; Dante also calls it the “ragionata cagione” or 
“quello che narrato é@ dinanzi.” As an equivalent of “manifesto” he uses 
“piano” and “piano ad intendere.” 

6. The quatrains, in turn, may each be divided into two distichs. But it 
is, I think, no accident that Dante and his friend Cavalcanti emphasized 
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the fundamental dichotomy of the octave by establishing as a new norm 
the rhyme-scheme ABBAABBA, replacing the old norm ABABABAB, 
which had pointed to distichs rather than to quatrains. Similarly Dante 
consistently divides his sestets into tercets: in punctuating the twenty- 
five sonnets of the Vita Nuova, only once does Barbi put a comma, rather 
than a semi-colon, colon, or full-stop, at the end of line 11. Such con- 
sistency is not found in the twenty-five earlier sonnets attributed to Gia- 
como da Lentino, for example: six of his sestets show a clearcut syn- 
tactical division into a quatrain followed by a distich. 

7. Charles S. Singleton, An Essay on the Vita Nuova, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, especially pp. 43-54. 

8. See note 7; cf. Pio Rajna, “Per le ‘divisioni’ della Vita Nuova,” 
Strenna Dantesca, 1 (Firenze, 1902), 111-14, who says of the Vita Nuova, 
“J due suoi elementi costitutivi provengono da origini addirittura op- 
poste. L’uno viene dalla giulleria, dalle corti, dai tripudii: l’altro dal 
mondo dei dotti, dalle fredde sale delle scuole, dalla veta severa. Ma 
tutto nella mente di Dante si concilia, tutto produce armonia.” 

9. See Comparative Literature, VI (1954), 197-98. By quoting his 
words out of context, I conceal the fact that Professor Spitzer argues, 
erroneously I think, for a sonnet that, until the sixteenth century, it 
seems, was not autonomous at all. The historical facts (see Ernest H. 
Wilkins, “The Invention of the Sonnet,” Modern Philology, XII, 1915- 
1916, 463-94, and Pio Rajna, “Come nacque il sonetto,” Il Marzocco, 25 
maggio 1924) and Professor Spitzer’s own masterly analyses of isolated 
sonnets would indicate precisely the contrary: that the sonnet was an 
autonomous unit et ab initio et in essentia. Cf. F. de Sanctis, Saggio 
critico sul Petrarca, Napoli, 1869,-pp. 90-92. 

10. If evidence for this is required, we have that furnished by the great 
Spanish critic, Damaso Alonso, in his Poesza espavola, Madrid, 1952, 
pp. 41-44, telling how, in an anthology, he first read Dante’s sonnet. 

11. Of Professor Spitzer’s many fine analyses and divisioni of sonnets, 
I would draw attention to two examples: his analysis of Ronsard’s Sur la 
mort de Marie (*Explication linguistique et littéraire de deux textes 
francais,” Le Frangais moderne, IV, 1936, 37-48, and The Explicator, X, 
1951, no. 1), in which he divides the sonnet by punctuating it, that is, by 
pointing out the proger syntactic divisions; and his analysis of the Soneto 
a Cristo crucificado (Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica, VII, 1953, 
608-17), in which he shows how the parts of the sonnet correspond to the 
stages of an Ignatian meditation. Professor Hallett Smith, in his excel- 
lent sonnet analyses (see his Elizabethan Poetry, Harvard University 
Press, 1952, pp. 131-93, passim), similarly stresses the importance of 
making the proper divisiont. 


REDATING A LETTER TO SOPHIE VOLLAND 
Philip Koch 
Library, Bryn Mawr College 


Since Diderot was not too painstaking in dating his correspond- 
ence with Mlle. Volland, the exact date of his individual letters is 
often difficult to determine. In order to give some semblance of 
preciseness to this correspondence, the editor André Babelon 
(Lettres a Sophie Volland, 14th ed., 2 vols., Paris, Gallimard, 
1950) was forced to rely heavily on the dates established by M. de 
Vandeul in the copy he made of these letters some time subsequent 
to his father-in-law’s death. However, M. de Vandeul’s erudition 
is not free of fault, and some of his improper datings even lead to 
errors in the chronology of the letters. Such is the case of Babe- 
lon’s letter CLXV to which M. de Vandeul assigned the date Sep- 
tember 2, 1769. 

In this instance proof of the inaccuracy stems from Diderot’s 
reference to an event concerning which new evidence has recently 
come to light. The particular passage in Diderot’s letter reads: 
“Deuxiéme aventure dont je ne scais, ma foi, comment nous sorti- 
rons. Le censeur que le de Sartine nous a donné pour l’ouvrage 
est un capucin renforcé qui joue de la serpe 4a tort et a travers. 
J’en ai déja écrit quatre ou cinq fois au sublime magistrat, lui 
protestant sur mon honneur que celui qui faisoit les lacunes auroit 
pour agréable de les remplir.” Diderot is here alluding to the 
publication of the Dialogues sur le commerce des blés, an eco- 
nomic treatise which its author, the abbé Ferdinando Galiani, en- 
trusted in manuscript form to his friend Diderot upon his recall 
from the post of secretary to the Neapolitan embassy in Paris 
(June 1769). After carefully revising the manuscript, Diderot 
found a publisher, named Merlin, who was proceeding with the pub- 
lication when the arrangement was interrupted by the plague of so 
many eighteenth century writings: official censorship. It was of 
the latter event that Diderot spoke in the above quotation. 

In his task of revising and publishing the Dialogues, Diderot 
was assisted by another of Galiani’s good Parisian friends, Mme. 
Louise d’Epinay, who, in addition, maintained a regular corre- 
spondence with the abbé Galiani to inform him of the progress his 
book was making. It is from unpublished passages in three of her 
letters that we find further details on the censorship, details 
which, in turn, helo date with greater accuracy Diderot’s letter to 
Sophie Volland.* The pertinent passages read: 
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1. Je commence par vous dire que j’ai fait changer 1’épi- 
graphe au recu de votre lettre, c’est-a-dire hier. J’ai 
écrit sur-le-champ au philosophe [Diderot] et il m’a ré- 
pondu que cela serait fait aujourd’hui suivant votre désir. 
L’ouvrage avance et si on ne nous chicane pas chez votre 
ami, mon voisin [M. de Sartine, the “lieutenant de police” ], 
il sera en état de paraitre a la fin de ce mois. II veut 
qu’on lui remette le premier exemplaire avant de débiter. 
Il veut le suffrage d’un homme de vos amis qui ne se 
méle plus de cette police [Trudaine de Montigny, “inten- 
dant général des finances”|— vous savez qui je veux dire 
— pour savoir si rien n’y déplait a lui ni 4 son beau-frére 
[Maynon d’Invau, the “contréleur général”]. Je crains de 
ce céte quelque anicroche, mais nous serons inébranla- 
bles. Soyez-en stir. (September 9, 1769) 


2. Celle-ci est uniquement, mon cher abbé, pour vous 
tenir parole, n’y ayant rien de nouveau 4 vous dire, si ce 
n’est qu’encore trois feuilles et demie d’impression et 
tout sera fini. Je retourne demain a la campagne et je 
reviendrai le 25 pour tatonner mon voisin [Sartine] et 
qu’il nous expédie promptement sa derniére révision. Je 
suis persuadée que vous serez content du coup d’oeil du 
volume. Le papier est beau, les caractéres aussi; pour 
la correction, le philosophe [Diderot] prétend que c’est un 
chef-d’oeuvre. Comme je ne verrai mon voisin que le 26, 
jour de la poste, vous n’aurez pas de mes nouvelles le 
courrier prochain, mais je ne manquerai sirement pas 
celui du 3 octobre et j’espére avoir d’amples détails 
alors a vous faire. (September 18, 1769) 


3. Il n’y a plus que le dernier dialogue 4 imprimer et 
quatre ou cing pages de l’avant-dernier. Mais depuis que 
je vous ai écrit, j’ai été dans des impatiences mortelles 
et enfin j’ai juré de ne pas mettre le pied hors de Paris 
que tout ne soit terminé. J’avais dit au philosophe [ Dide- 
rot] qu’il fallait toujours envoyer les quatre premieres 
feuilles 4 mon voisin [Sartine] parce qu’en les donnant 
petit 4 petit il me semblait que nous étions plus maitres 
de l’ouvrage et qu’il y aurait moins de temps de perdu. 
Vous allez juger si j’ai bien fait. Premiérement, il les a 
gardées huit jours et puis il les a renvoyées avec des 
corrections inouies. Tout ce qu’il y avait de saillant était 
sabré. Le philosophe lui écrivit une lettre verte contre 
le capucin de censeur qu’il nous avait donné. Je fus le 
trouver aussi et je lui dis qu’il était bien le maitre de ne 
pas le laisser paraitre, mais que quant a moi je ne souf- 
frirais pas qu’on en retranchat une virgule et que j’allais 
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rompre le marché en vous renvoyant tout, que je vous en 
avais envoyé un manuscrit et que vous le feriez imprimer 
tout de suite en pays étranger. Enfin il renvoya le lende- 
main la permission de tirer sans corrections. Mais de- 
puis ce temps il a les quatre feuilles suivantes que je ne 
peux pas tirer de ses mains. S’il nous méne ainsi, nous 
ne finirons pas. J’y envoie tous les jours; je l’ai vu 
mardi; je le verrai demain. En vérité, cela est odieux. 
(September 29, 1769) 


The passage of September 9 contains the information that M. de 
Sartine, who was charged with censoring new books, required an 
official examination of the completed Dialogues before they went 
on sale. In making this request M. de Sartine, another of Galiani’s 
Parisian acquaintances, was simply performing his duty, for the 
Dialogues presented a thorough criticism of physiocracy, the eco- 
nomic policy sanctioned at that time by the French government and 
supported by both Trudaine de Montigny and Maynon d’Invau. 
There was, furthermore, nothing new in this order by M. de Sartine 
since Mme. d’Epinay had already mentioned it to Galiani in her 
letter of July 26, 1769. We may conclude therefore that the status 
of the Dialogues had not changed through September 9. Indeed, to 
Mme. d’Epinay’s knowledge, no change seems to have occurred as 
late as September 18, when she wrote Galiani that there was ‘rien 
de nouveau a vous dire.” However, this letter of September 18 
suggests that part of the Dialogues was already in the hands of the 
censor, since she planned to return from the country on the 
twenty-fifth to “tatonner mon voisin,” as though she already an- 
ticipated some delay from that quarter. 

In addition to proving that the editors submitted to the censor 
only “les quatre premiéres feuilles” and not the entire work, the 
passage from Mme. d’Epinay’s September 29 letter implies by the 
words “enfin j’ai juré de ne pas mettre le pied hors de Paris que 
tout ne soit terminé” that Mme. d’Epinay did not make her pro- 
jected trip to the country on September 19. There can be only one 
reason for the change of plan: the part of the Dialogues in the 
censor’s hands for “huit jours” had been returned with extraordi- 
nary corrections. Although the censored text was returned to Di- 
derot, he and Mme. d’Epinay were in almost daily contact on the 
subject of the Dialogues.” Since no mention of the extreme censor- 
ship is made in Mme. d’Epinay’s letter of September 18, we must 
conclude that the corrected text reached Diderot no earlier than 
September 16. 

The unedited passages of Mme. d’Epinay’s three letters per- 
mit us, then, to assign a date for the return to Diderot of the cen- 
sored “quatre premiéres feuilles.” They do not, on the other hand, 
clarify when the first phase of the struggle over the Dialogues 
came to an end, since in the September 29 letter Mme. d’Epinay’s 
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narration encompasses, with only vague chronological distinctions, 
a rather long period of time. It is however of this first phase 
alone, which culminated in the permission to publish the “feuilles” 
in toto, that Diderot speaks in letter CLXV to Sophie Volland. 
There does exist a letter by Diderot to Galiani that resolves the 
question. In answer to a now lost letter of complaint and scathing 
accusation from the abbé, Diderot presented the following brief 
history of the Dialogues to prove how wrong Galiani had been in 
his opinion of Diderot: 


Avez-vous le diable au corps de m’accabler d’injures 
dans toutes les langues mortes et vivantes et de me les 
adresser par toutes sortes de bouches? Le manuscrit a 
été copié; la copie lue et relue avec tout le scrupule de 
Vamitié; l’ouvrage présenté au libraire qui l’a pris 4 
belles baise-mains pour ses cent louis; puis porté au 
censeur qui l’a gardé un assez long temps; puis défendu 
jusqu’a extinction de chaleur naturelle contre ce censeur 
qui était un foutu capucin® et qui nous avait sabré la 
moitié du premier dialogue; puis mis intégre sous presse, 
sous laquelle nous gémissons depuis un mois et sous la- 
quelle nous avons encore 4 gémir une quinzaine: aprés 
quoi, je crois tous les devoirs de l’amitié remplis. . .* 


Although undated, this letter (which also establishes the “quatre 
premiéres feuilles” as the first dialogue) concludes with these 
words: “De la veille de la Saint-Mathieu [i.e., September 20, 1769] 
et de la neuviéme feuille des Dialogues.” 

The first phase occupied, therefore, the brief, but animated 
period between September 16 at the earliest and September 20, 
during which time the exasperated Mme. d’Epinay paid an angry 
visit to M. de Sartine (cf. the fragment of September 29) and Dide- 
rot wrote the same officer “quatre ou cinq fois,” as he explained 
to Sophie Volland in letter CLXV.° It is to be noted also that, 
when speaking in this letter of the censored passages of the Dia- 
logues, Diderot told Mlle. Volland that this was an “aventure dont 
je ne scais, ma foi, comment nous sortirons.” Diderot must, 
therefore, have written CLXV before Sartine resolved the “aven- 
ture” by giving his permission to print the first dialogue without 
corrections. In other words, this letter was written before Sep- 
tember 20 and most likely on September 18 or 19. 

In addition to letter CLXV, the Babelon edition contains two 
others to Sophie Volland written in September according to M. de 
Vandeul’s dating: CLXVI (September 11) and CLXVII (September 
22). Of the latter two, only CLXVII can be dated with certainty 
since Diderot wrote in its heading: “Le landemain de la Saint- 
Mathieu.” All three of these letters were apparently written at 
brief intervals, for they contain common subjects, among them the 
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recent revival of Diderot’s Pére de famille by the Théatre-Fran- 
gais, details of the recently written Réve de d’Alembert, comments 
about mutual friends and complaints about Diderot’s forced labor 
on the Correspondance littéraire because of Grimm’s absence in 
Germany. However, only in CLXV, redated now to September 18 
or 19, does he mention Galiani’s Dialogues and the tribulations 
they caused him. 

The results of the foregoing investigation on the dating of 
CLXV require evidently a new chronological order for these three 
letters: CLXVI (September 11 ?), CLXV (September 18 or 19) and 
CLXVII (September 22). Such a rearrangement is supported in- 
controvertibly by the internal evidence as well in the case of the 
first two letters. CLXVI speaks of the performances of the Pere 
de famille as not yet concluded: “C’est aprés-demain la derniére 
représentation.” In CLXV, the reference to the same play is in 
the past tense: “Enfin Mme Diderot prit, le vendredi au soir, la 
veille de la derniére représentation, le parti d’y aller avec sa 
fille.”* The same difference in tense usage appears Once more on 
the subject of a letter by M. Dubucq which Diderot forwarded to 
Sophie’s sister, Mme. de Blacy, to whom Diderot referred as his 
“amoureuse”: “Pour toute réponse 4 mon amoureuse, je lui envoye 
une lettre de M. Dubucq, regue presque au méme moment que la 
sienne” (CLXVI); “A propos de mon amoureuse, eh bien, je lui ai 
envoyé une lettre de M. Dubucq, qui la doit mettre un peu 4 son 
aise” (CLXV). In CLXVI, Diderot mentions a first visit to the 
country home of M. de Salverte: “Bon! j’allois oublier de vous 
dire que j’avois eu a la fin le courage d’aller diner a la campagne, 
chez M. de Salverte.” In CLXV, on the other hand, Diderot refers 
to a subsequent visit: “Je n’ai pourtant pas pu me tirer des 
avances et des cajoleries de M. et de Mme de Salverte. J’en suis 
a mon second voyage a leur maison de campagne.” 

Although the internal evidence of CLXV and CLXVII does not 
prove the sequence of these two with the same necessity as in the 
case of CLXVI and CLXV, there is nothing in the two letters that 
contradicts the sequence, and indeed the letters contain a refer- 
ence that suggests at least this order. In speaking of his relations 
with Trudaine de Montigny, Diderot wrote in CLXV: “J’étois invité 
a aller aujourd’huy a Chatillon, avec M. et Mme de Trudaine, qui 
ont vraiment pris de l’amitié pour moi. Je m’en suis excusé 
comme j’ai pu; mais tout cela n’est que reculer pour mieux sau- 
ter.” CLXVII indicates perhaps a progression in time, since there 
seem to have been further invitations which Diderot accepted with 
typical mental reservations: “M. et Mme de Trudaine m/’ont pris 
dans une belle passion; et il n’a tenu qu’& moi d’aller diner deux 
ou trois fois a Chatillon en petit comité. Je n’en ai rien fait, 
parce que je suis un ours; mais j’ai promis, cela ne me cotte rien, 
parce que je ne m’engage jamais a tenir mes promesses.” 
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Undoubtedly the most conclusive internal proof of the sequence 
of all three letters lies in the fact that Diderot does not mention 
the censorship of Galiani’s Dialogues in the first and third. He 
could not have alluded to the censorship in CLXVI (September 11 
or 14) because he was not yet aware of it. If, on the other hand, he 
did not speak of the censorship in CLXVII (September 22), was it 
not because Sartine had just settled the problem of the “quatre 
premieres feuilles” to Diderot’s satisfaction and the subsequent 
vexations, which Mme. d’Epinay detailed to Galiani in her letter of 
September 29, had not yet occurred? 

The present arrangement of Diderot’s three letters of Septem- 
ber 1769 not only corrects a chronological error; it also throws 
new light on the composition of the Réve de d’Alembert. The ear- 
liest mention of this work now occurs on September 11 or 14, when 
Diderot wrote to Sophie Volland: “J’ai fait un Dialogue entre 
d’Alembert et moi: nous y causons assez gaiement, et méme 
assez clairement, malgré la sécheresse et l’obscurité du sujet. A 
ce Dialogue il en succéde un second beaucoup plus étendu, qui sert 
d’éclaircissement au premier; celuy-ci est intitulé: le Réve de 
d’Alembert.” In this letter, Diderot mentions only the Entretien 
entre d’Alembert et Diderot and the Réve proper. The first refer- 
ence to the third part of the work, the Suite de l’Entretien occurs 
in CLXV, i.e., September 18 or 19: “Je crois vous avoir dit que 
j’avois fait un Dialogue entre d’Alembert et moi. En le relisant, il 
m’a pris en fantaisie d’en faire un second, et il a été fait.... Il 
est intitulé le Réve de d’Alembert. Il n’est pas possible d’étre 
plus profond et plus fou. J’y ai ajouté apres cinq ou six pages 
capables de faire dresser les cheveux A mon amoureuse [Mme. de 
Blacy]; aussi ne les verra-t-elle jamais.” The obvious, but im- 
portant new conclusions are that Diderot composed the first two 
parts of this work in early September and that he did not write the 
third until the middle of the month. 


1. Mme. d’Epinay’s letters to Galiani, which are preserved in the Bi- 
blioteca Napoletana di Storia Patria (MS. Vols. XXXI A 11 and XXXI A 
12), were edited and published in two volumes by Professor Fausto Ni- 
colini: La signora d’Epinay e i’abate Galiani: lettere inedite (1769 - 
1772) (Bari, 1929) and Gli ultimi anni della signora d’Epinay: lettere 
inedite all’abate Galiani (1773-1782) (Bari, 1933). Professor Nicolini 
excluded, however, passages which he did not consider of general inter- 
est. In the three unpublished quotations, I have modernized spelling and 
punctuation in accordance with the procedure established in the Nicolini 
edition. 
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2. In her letter of July 26, Mme. d’Epinay wrote the following to Ga- 
liani concerning the printing of his treatise: “tous les deux jours on 
m’apportera ici les épreuves, et le philosophe corrigera la derniére. 
Voila notre arrangement.” In September, the “arrangement” had not 
changed perceptibly, for she informed the abbé on September 1: “J’ai un 
homme qui ne fait autre chose que d’aller de l’imprimeur chez le phi- 
losophe et chez moi.” 

3. “Capucin” was evidently the most forceful and satisfying epithet that 
Diderot could find for the censor. Mme. d’Epinay, before whom Diderot 
must have used the term several times, was so struck by its aptness that 
she in turn repeated it in her letter of September 29. The editors Lucien 
Perey and Gaston Maugras identified this censor as Court de Gébelin 
(Ferdinando Galiani, Correspondance, 3rd ed., Paris, 1890, I, 41, n. 3). 
In the opinion of Professor Nicolini, however, the censor was “un ignoto 
consigliere al Parlamento di Parigi” (La signora d’Epinay, p. 313, n. V.). 

4. Fausto Nicolini, “Lumiéres nouvelles sur quelques ouvrages de Di- 
derot d’aprés la correspondance inédite de l’abbé Galiani,” Etudes ita- 
liennes, n. s. II (1932), 210. 

5. Although Mme. d’Epinay mentioned only one note from Diderot to 
Sartine in her letter of September 29, she was evidently misinformed. 
That Diderot wrote to Sartine several times in this period is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of d’Holbach in his letter to Galiani dated Sep- 
tember 24 in which he is clearly referring to events no later than Sep- 
tember 20; “Au reste, [Diderot] travaille pour vous. Il a relu quatre 
fois les Dialogues, on les imprime, il revoit les épreuves, et a eu déja 
plusieurs escarmouches trés vives avec le grand inquisiteur [i.e., the 
censor], qui voulait mutiler notre cher abbé. Mais il s’est opposé vi- 
goureusement, et, quoiqu’il puisse mettre sur sa porte ‘Qui si castrano i 
putti,’ il est parvenu 4 sauver un effet dont vous savez faire un trés bon 
usage” (Fausto Nicolini, “Amici e corrispondenti francesi dell’abate 
Galiani; serie prima,” Bollettino dell’Archivio Storico, VII, 1954, 193). 

6. By these words, Diderot establishes Saturday as the last day of the 
performances. According to the Gregorian perpetual calendar, this par- 
ticular Saturday would be September 16. Since CLXVI states that the 
last performance is “aprés-demain,” this fact would change the date of 
CLXVI from Monday, September: 11, to Thursday, September 14. I ad- 
vance this redating as an hypothesis only, since I would need access to 
evidence such as the receipts of the Théatre-Frangais for verification. 


THE SO-CALLED AOI IN THE CHANSON DE ROLAND 
Andre B. de Mandach 
Washington, D. C. 


Rarely have experts differed so sharply about the nature of a 
three-letter word as they did in the case of the so-called AOI 
mark found in the Oxford Version of the Song of Roland. Few such 
small marks have been given so much attention by so many. Some 
were musicologists, some were philologists, others were liturgic 
historians, others men of letters, and others literary critics. 
Some spoke from Italy, some from France, others from Germany, 
England, or the United States of America. But all had one thing in 
common: the definition of the mysterious mark as AOJ— three 
capitals, three letters of equal value not necessarily supplemented 
by a period. The point is, as we shall see later, that such a mark 
just never did exist. 

As to the meaning of the mark, all kinds of solutions were of- 
fered. Charles Kingsley, the novelist, firmly maintained it meant 
a wild war cry. Spanke, the controversial music historian, thought 
it was mere play with sounds. Gennrich, Storost and Hamel be- 
lieved it to be a contraction of the vowels of some liturgic formula 
(sEcUlLOrUm AmEn; AILEI1UIA; pAx vObIs or pAx dOmInI). Others 
suggested it was a crescendo mark (Jenkins), a musical cadenza, 
the melody to which a verse is sung, a fermata or a refrain.* But 
all of the experts had one thing in common. They had one basic 
assumption, that the so-called “AOI” could only be found in one of 
the old Roland MSS, that known as Digby 23 of Oxford University. 
This limitation of the evidence was in effect responsible for the 
wide diversity of the hypotheses. Therefore this limitation of tar- 
get material as accepted by the experts is of prime importance. 
The fact is, as we shall see below, that here again they were in 
error. 

Our first question is, where do we find this “AOI” mark? Ac- 
cording to the thorough study and statistics of Grace Frank, the 
mark can be found, in a majority of cases, at the end of a strophe 
or “laisse.” It is found especially when there is a change of at- 
mosphere, of décor, a change of “scene.” We find it after the first 
“laisse” quoted below, at the end of the prologue. But we do not 
have it at the end of the first laisse of the body of the epic, the 
speech of Marsile asking for advice. The answer by his Grand 
Vizir Blanchandin follows immediately, without an “AOI” to mark 
the shift. But such a mark occurs at the end of Blanchandin’s 


speech: 
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(1) Charles the great King, lord of the land of France 
Has fought beyond the hills for seven years, 
And led his conquering host to the land’s end. 
There is but one of all the towns of Spain 
Unshattered — grim Sarragossa, mountain-girt, 
Held by Marsila, King of Spain, of those 
Who love not God and serve false gods of stone 
Brought from the shore of Araby. — Hapless King 
Your hour is come, for all your gods of stone. AOI. 


(2) In Sarragossa, under the green boughs 
Of Olive trees, the Paynim King in fear 
Crouched on a splendid terrace of blue stone, 
And. thus. he.cried:. “Woe,untovus | oo. acts aa aiete 


eonieng ey WW: re-qpenke) Ke: \-e'. as Keernier WS. oO virey /omeh emneiweried @ (0) Tee) OV e ding 64's Jee hoe 


And save me from dishonor and from death.” 


(3) Blanchandin, oldest knight of all the court, 
And bravest, ever first to serve the King, 
Uprose and spake: “Be not dismayed, my lord... 
Moo a ee eo OO Beane We must not sink 
To mean estate, and everlasting shame.” AOI. 


In the course of events, peace is negotiated between Paynims 
and Charles of France, and here too we find a number of “AOI” 
marks. Obviously the war cries of Kingsley do not fit into this sit- 
uation. Atkinson Jenkins is unable to find a single parallel of a 
crescendo mark in medieval music or literature. The use of fif- 
teenth century evidence to establish a twelfth century custom is 
bound to arouse the suspicion of the scholars towards Friedrich 
Gennrich’s EUOUAE theory. The two different explanations of 
Adalbert Himel (PAX VOBISCUM, PAX DOMINI) tend to nullify 
each other. In view of these facts, Grace Frank seems to be justi- 
fied in her pessimistic outlook on the possibility of ever finding a 
solution to the mystery by the conventional methods used to date. 
“Whether the letters AOI indicate a musical cadenza,” says’ she, 
“the melody to which a verse is sung, a fermata, or a refrain, I do 
not know.” ? 

The present author, however, believes that a new avenue to the 
solution has been found: more precision in examining the manu- 
scripts at hand. All of the novelists, musicologists, and literary 
historians mentioned above talk: about an AOI. But, we must ask 
ourselves, is the mark really AOI? From four different points of 
view this mark is not necessarily the oft-quoted AOI. Let us first 
examine the A and its relationship to the following letter or let- 
ters. 

(1) Let us examine folio 11 verso reproduced on the left side of 
fig. 1 and folio 12 recto reproduced on the right. Here we find six 
different so-called AOI’s. But in each case the first letter is 
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higher than the other (or the others). In other words, this is not a 
vocalise such as the A E quoted by Gennrich, where all letters are 
of equal value and height, but rather a word, or the beginning of a 
word. In hundreds of manuscripts we find abbreviations starting 
with a capital and followed by one or more small letters, e.g., on 
fig. 3, in the Codex Cantabrigensis refrain: “Adtende homo, quia 
pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris,” abbreviated the first and 
second time as Adtende., later just Adt.* 

(2) In the same Codex Cantabrigensis, the refrain praising the 
pious Roman Emperor Henry II is abbreviated in two ways (for 
Heinricus, Rex pius...): 


1) Heinr. 
2) heinr. 


Now everything has a meaning, including this variation between 
the two types of initials, capital and uncial. In the Oxford Roland, 
on top of fig. 4, we find two marks which feature a regular, large a, 
whereas everywhere else on figs. 1 and 4 the Ais an uncial. We 
shall come back elsewhere to the meaning of those variations, but 
for now it is enough that we realize that they are there. The mark 
is not AOI, but neither is it Aoi.* 

(3) Another fact which should be noted, the letters are always 
followed by a period. The period is an inherent part of the mark. 
In fig. 2 we find the Crusade Song for the Second Crusade, with a 
refrain “ki ore irat of Loovis...” abbreviated either as ki ove. or 
ki.® The period follows the ki immediately and is part of it, from 
the viewpoint of longhand writing. The same can be said of the pe- 
riod following the mysterious mark found at the bottom of folio 12 
recto of the Oxford Roland (fig. 1, fourth last line). When we de- 
scribe the Roland mark, we should never forget to mention the pe- 
riod. It is the signal that suggests that we have here an abbrevia- 
tion rather than a vocalise. 

(4) Now the question is, what is the exact meaning of the letter 
or letters following the A or A and preceding the period? That is 
the capital question of this article. Let us compare a few letters of 
several Roland manuscripts, the Oxford Digby 23 and the Heidel- 
berg MS of the Ruolantes Liet.© On fig. 1, folio 11 verso of the 
Oxford Digby, the third initial starting alaisse is an U. Below it, 
on line 18, we find an initial, or initials. It might be an o followed 
by anz. Now let us compare these letters with fig. 7, line 4, third 
last word (pointed at by arrow). Some people have read the letters 
as a, followed by o and i. Others, such as the editor of this Ruo- 
lantes Liet, Jean Graff, have interpreted the letters after a aso 
and y. Now let us compare these letters with the following: 


(1) fig. 1, folio 12 recto (right), line 11, mark Am. or Aoi.? 
' (2) fig. 8, line 9, third last word (indicated by arrow). 
(3) fig. 9, line 6, last word. 
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(4) fig. 1, folio 11 verso (left), sixth last line. 
(5) fig. 10, last line, last word. 


The collaborator of Raoul Mortier, the reputed scholar Jean 
Graff, may have done an excellent work in his edition of the Ruo- 
lantes Liet, but in this particular problem of interpretation of 
these words or marks in the Heidelberg MS he is using, he cannot 
be relied upon too much. The mark he is interpreting is part of a 
sentence, “sie sprachen alle a...” or “darumbe rufe wir alle....” 
In example (5) the word starts with an A, and ends in EN, making it 
pretty obvious that the letter in between must be an M, making it 
AMEN, for “darumbe rufe wir alle AMEN,” in English, “so let us 
all say AMEN,” an appropriate phrase for the end of a religious 
epic song. In a number of other Roland manuscripts, the audience 
is invited to sing at the end, usually a psalm asking forgiveness. 

Such responses” occur seven times in the Ruolantes Liet. 
Three times the Amen is spelled out, later it is abbreviated, at the 
end it is spelled out again: 


1; f0..3 VG: v. 220 Si sprachen alle amen. They all said amen. 
2. fo. 15 vo. v. 1165 Si sprachen alle amen. They all said amen. 
3. fo. 77 vo. v. 5630 Si sprachen alle amen. They all said amen. 
4. fo. 104 vo. v. 7558 Si sprachen alle amen. They all said amen. 
5. fo. 106 vo. v. 7734 Si sprachen alle am. They all said am. 
(aoi. ?) (aoi?) 
6. fo. 108 vo. v. 7930 Si sprachen alle am. They all said am. 
(aoi. ?) (aoi?) 
7. fo..122 vo. v. 9076 Darumbe rufe wir alle Therefore let us all 
AMEN. exclaim AMEN. 


Now as to the meaning of the initial of line 17, folio 11 verso 
(fig. 1, left, middle), the letter or letters are followed by arsilie. 
Here again, 02 does not make sense. The name is marsilie (the 
king of Sarragossa) with an m. 

There are many more m’s on the 143 pages of the Oxford Ro- 
land which look more like o and i than the one chosen on filio 11 
verso; but there is a limitation to the amount of photographs we 
can reproduce here. The main purpose here is general, namely to 
show that m and oz can easily be confused in the medieval scripts. 
The mere fact that a recognized scholar such as Jean Graff could 
make the mistake several times in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is enough to prove the point. 

The reader may decide whether examples (1) and (4) quoted 
above, and the other Roland marks of similar type, contain the let- 
ters o and i, which do not make sense (as in AOI), or the letter m 
which does make sense, and belongs to the most common final 
mark of the Middle Ages, Amen. Such prominent paleographers 
and medieval text critics as Charles Samaran, Honorary Director 
of the Ecole des Chartes of Paris, or Pauline Taylor of New York 
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University, have indicated that the latter interpretation seemed to 
make more sense. 

As for our view, we should like to point out that the ink of di- 
verse marks of the Oxford Digby 23 MS in the Bodleian Library, 
which we had the opportunity to examine recently in Oxford, sug- 
gests that some of the marks were made by the writer of the text, 
and others at a later date, possibly by another hand. Moreover, it 
is obvious that the Oxford MS is not the original, but a copy. Mis- 
takenly the scribe added the phrase “Mor est li guerreier Turpins” 
to the group of eight folios (four leaves) no. 5 (folio 40) instead of 
group no. 4 (folio 32). That can only happen when copying from 
another MS. This scribe may have had the original, or a copy of 
the original Roland before his eyes, or an intermediate version, 
and he or the scribes of the intermediate copies or versions may 
have made the same mistake as Jean Graff: they took Am. for Aoi. 

Conrad-the-Priest of Ratisbon wrote his Ruolantes Liet from a 
copy which still contained the original Am. With his typical 
German Grtindlichkeit, he wrote it out as Amen three different 
times, so that his Bavarian compatriots would get accustomed to 
it. Only later did he switch to the abbreviation am., or, to quote 
Jean Graff, aoj. Other Germans such as Wilhelm Grimm and Karl 
Bartsch investigated similar phrases in the epic, before coming to 
a conclusion, and so interpreted the phrase always correctly, “si 
sprachen alle amen,” in contradistinction to Jean Graff. If the lat- 
ter could commit the mistaken interpretation of Am. so could any 
one along the line from the original Roland to the Oxford Digby 23 
manuscript. , 

Additional evidence could be secured if it were possible to con- 
ciliate the various divergent interpretations of the so-called AOI 
expounded to date, and to make them converge on one point — the 
Amen. Let us first examine Charles Kingsley’s interpretation of 
the mark as a war cry. Amen! means “May it be so!” and thereby 
serves to intensify any given atmosphere, even that of a red hot 
battle. After the words, “Hit him, knight!” an Amen, or Do it! may 
indeed sound like the musical version of a war cry: A voiz escriet: 
Ferez i, chevalier!” Am. (v. 1561). By increasing the intensity, it 
has the effect of a crescendo and may have been sung with in- 
creasing volume —just as Atkinson Jenkins suggested. In other 
situations, however, the Amen means a decrescendo, often a break 
or a pause. This is precisely what Grace Frank maintained more 
than twenty years ago. In the seventh case of an AMEN in Conrad’s 
text, it is sung as a response in chorus, and in all other examples 
it seems to be a refrain mark too, which would confirm the view of 
Himel. Gennrich indicates how close one can be to a solution 
without knowing it, when he says: “Should not the combination of 
vowels A, E which appears in the fourth Rondeau and which is 
found also elsewhere, be an abbreviation of Amen?”® Thus the 
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vocalise theory of Spanke and Storost is, in a different way than 
anticipated, justified. Amen is identical with the end of SECULO- 
RUM AMEN which in turn is transcribed, from the viewpoint of 
vocalic music, EUOUAE. Gennrich at one time made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The AOI would be identical with the end of 
EUOUAE. Es wdre also AOI mit dem Ende vn EUOQOUAE 
identisch.” ® 

Whether we examine the twelfth century Ruolantes Liet and 
compare it with its closest relative among the Roland versions, 
the Oxford MS, or whether we try to find the point of convergence 
of all theories heretofore expounded, we always come to the same 
conclusion, the Amen. 
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Robert J. Niess: Julien Benda. Ann Arbor, Mich., The University 
of Michigan Press, 1956. x + 361 pp. 


Julien Benda died in June, 1956. Professor Niess’s book pre- 
sents him as he was, angular, stiff-necked, and aggressive. But 
where, heretofore, he has often seemed complex to the point of 
contradiction and paradoxical to the point of absurdity, he emerges 
from Niess’s pages — the first full-length study in English — with a 
personality so self-consistent as to give to the reader the com- 
fortable assurance that he has at last come to understand this 
most intransigent clerc. Niess’s insights are commanding, his 
documentation very broad, his elucidations and evaluations sound 
and helpful. And the style, frequently lapidary, is a delight. 

An opening chapter, “The Life of Mind,” reveals the connecting 
strata underlying the apparently independent and often disparate 
surfaces. An early environment which let him grow up “a spoiled 
child grown old but not less spoiled,” “with a mind fully developed 
but with a heart curiously empty” (pp. 5 and 6), formal schooling 
which let him discover the ‘Hellenic miracle’ to serve henceforth 
as a touchstone for the judging of all later ages, his first adult 
years with the Revue blanche and the trivial world of the salons 
before the First World War to disillusion him about writers, about 
society, and above all about women, these are the elements which 
formed him. 

Events his life hardly had. The long association with the Nou- 
velle Revue francaise and finally the break from it fill the decades 
till the Second World War. His exile from Paris and his persecu- 
tion as a Jew during these hard years left their mark, for the post- 
war Benda was singularly diminished in power of thought, grace of 
form, or restraint. Aside from these few events, however, his was 
exclusively the Life of Mind and the story of his days is the story 
of his thoughts and his writing. 

Or so Benda must have felt it to be and wanted us to feel it. 
Niess, however, quite properly rejects such a deliberately simpli- 
fied view. Using an approach which would have especially irritated 
Benda but which is nonetheless entirely valid, he seeks for the un- 
bearably powerful emotions which must have existed in Benda in 
order to produce an attitude so hostile to emotions. He asks why 
Benda was driven to narrow and channelize — not to say restrict — 
his energies and why, being driven to this, he adopted the particu- 
lar modes and beliefs which he did. The answers Niess finds in 
Benda’s inferiority complex and lack of basic security. These in 
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turn stem from his Jewish antecedents: “There can be no doubt at 
all that he tends to regard himself as a man apart not only because 
of his ideas but because he holds those ideas as a result of a cer- 
tain intellectual and social heritage; it may thus be that his whole 
philosophy of the clericature is a long rationalization of his per- 
sonal background” (p. 18). Benda himself forces his biographer to 
enter upon this dangerous racial terrain, for he recurrently 
praises the Jewish race for its constant exercise of rational 
thought and control and for its immense capacity for passion. On 
the other hand, he also identifies another group, the Carthaginian 
Jews, whom he castigates as fleshly, avid for sensation and the 
titillation of the nerves. The latter, the followers of Bergson, are 
of course the worst of his enemies. 

From his childhood there comes also the dichotomy basic to all 
his work, the radical opposition between the essential timidity of 
his ideas and the bold violence with which he sought to maintain 
his individualism. This arch-conservative, this traditionalist, was 
among the most striking individualists of his generation in France. 
But his desperate search for certainty led him backwards in time, 
not forwards; hence he closed his mind to most of what his own 
age had to contribute. And Niess seeks out, defines, and explains 
other weaknesses in this curiously unappealing figure. His goal 
was a passionate intellectuality which left no room for emotions — 
in an age whose greatest psychological contributions were to be in 
the study of the emotions. He expressed “with distressing fre- 
quency a vast and unreasoning contempt for woman” (p. 25) in the 
age which was to bring women a greater power and freedom than 
they had ever enjoyed. And love was a subject to which he con- 
stantly reverted, only to display again and again that he never un- 
derstood anything of it but its physical manifestations. 

Benda always presented his doctrines as being evolved in the 
service of ideas, yet it is Niess’s constantly buttressed thesis that 
they were no more than the rationalizations of his passions: “his 
hatreds have given him his books” (p. 29). The biographer’s road 
has been a difficult one: the reader must be led through a maze of 
conflicts between passion and intellect, through contradictions be- 
tween logic and the hyperbolic claims of a wounded personality; he 
is sure to dislike and yet must learn to understand, sympathize... 
and retain what is valid. 

Benda’s is a traditionalist philosophy, rationalistic and deriving 
directly or indirectly from the Eleatics: “their general lesson of 
intellectual stability, their tendency to regard the universe as 
without change, diversity, or motion, is so appealing to a man of 
Benda’s leanings that it can rightly be said that he is their purest 
modern descendant....” (p. 33). Hence arises his reverence for 
science and his lifelong attack on dynamism in all its forms, espe- 
cially Bergsonism. His is also an Apollonian viewpoint, stemming 
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perhaps from his pleasant and sheltered childhood, which led him 
always to prefer the contemplative life and to oppose the hero, 
progress, and action. There are Kantian elements, too, particu- 
larly his insistence that philosophy cannot and must not try to deal 
with the Unknowable: metaphysics has no place in his system. And 
Kant is also the source of his idealism, as the ideal has no objec- 
tive existence for him. 

In discussing the various positions which Benda has adopted, 
Niess’s technique is to display Benda’s stand or method in its 
most favorable light, to expound it as persuasively as may be, and 
then to present a critique of it. As Benda’s ideas are frequently 
scattered through many volumes, it is immensely useful to have 
them thus assembled and ordered. And the critiques are invalua- 
ble. Here, with a sure and broad grasp of modern and ancient 
thought, Niess readily indicates the derivations, the strengths, and 
the weaknesses of Benda. And Benda does not come out very well. 
His entire structure usually proves faulty or at best strained. He 
“is constantly finding simple oppositions in the midst of complex 
reality, always forcing diversity into opposing classes for the sake 
of his argument, and it is undoubtedly this tendency to oversimplify 
and reduce that gives his work its enormous irritative power: one 
can scarcely help being on guard against conclusions which are all 
too often based on black-and-white distinctions that common sense 
immediately rejects” (p. 56). Benda refuses all sentiment and 
sympathy; he habitually theorizes on the basis of insufficient evi- 
dence; he is frequently irrational in the defense of rationalism. 

While Benda’s position on “God and the World” (Chapter III) is 
rapidly sketched — Niess finds him especially weak here — his eth- 
ical doctrine is fully recounted, for the role of moralist seems to 
have been closest to his heart. Benda’s concepts led inevitably to 
what most readers will wish to call a fundamental contradiction, 
“the spectacle of a moralist continually reproaching other moral- 
ists — and this on moral grounds — for the error of taking man and 
life as the whole center of their thought” (p. 74). Benda, here as 
elsewhere, insists on seeing law and principle as the only matters 
of import: even in ethics man and the individual are unimportant. 
His system Niess finds Kantian, Eleatic, Apollonian: it is opposed 
to dynamism, formal in conception, nonempirical, nonexperimental. 
Throughout there is the plague of Benda’s deliberate wish to op- 
pose Bergsonism; and the exaggerations in Benda’s position are 
only too clear. 

Bergson, or more properly anti-Bergsonism, has dominated 
this man and Niess rightly makes it one of the recurrent poles of 
the book. Bergson and his system were coming to high popularity 
just as Benda was reaching maturity and it becomes steadily 
clearer that, however much Benda disagreed with him and hence 
opposed him, it was also true that he was profoundly jealous of his 
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success and was seeking to overthrow a rival. In fact Niess holds 
that frequently the positions Benda adopts were chosen specifically 
because they were the opposite of Bergson’s. Benda claimed that 
Bergson favored false gods and false méthods, frequently for 
shoddy reasons and to please an unworthy public. Niess would 
suggest that some of these positions Bergson did not in fact hold, 
that others are valid despite the attacks, and that Bergson’s method 
is certainly one of the most interesting and fertile of the present 
century. This section deals with some of the most difficult mate- 
rial in the book. Niess is completely the master of it and guides 
the reader through it easily. His handling is a model of smooth, 
penetrating exposition. 

As much as anything Bergsonism was a way of life to Benda, an 
evil which he fought because he felt it preached hatred of the intel- 
ligence. This is the basis of La Trahison des clercs: Niess com- 
ments that “no more debatable contention has ever served as foun- 
dation stone of a large critical structure” (p. 125). Benda attacks 
Bergsonian influences in philosophy, politics, ethics, art, and es- 
thetics. And nowhere is he wholly sound, wholly satisfactory, or 
wholly convincing (there is an excellent summary paragraph, pp. 
136-137). Benda was abusively personal, and always less than fair; 
the reader is driven to agree with Niess’s contention that Benda 
sought public attention quite as much as the pursuit of truth. At 
the least he totally missed the obvious fact that Bergsonism as a 
whole was a “new and vital document in the history of the human 
spirit” (p. 141). On balance, Benda would appear, quite simply, to 
be wrong. 

The theory of the clerc is the positive pole of Benda’s position, 
and La Trahison des clercs is presumably his masterwork. Niess 
traces the underlying thought back to Benda’s reaction to the Drey- 
fus case, noting the while that it is typical of Benda thus to gener- 
alize from an inadequate base. The full doctrine evolved slowly 
through successive books and seems to have been in part a hostile 
response to the changes in society, particularly the new dominance 
of women, which Benda deplored. Niess summarizes the main 
tenets of the book and praises its organization. The real betrayal 
is “in the clerc’s desire to demonstrate that their principles have 
meaning and validity in the practical realms of life” (p. 165). But 
as before Niess is forced to object to overstatements (though not 
to such exasperating phrasings), to biased accounts, to contradic- 
tions, to paradoxical impracticality, to exaggerated pessimism. He 
is able, however, to conclude that “it is still a work which forces 
every intellectual to examine his conscience, to draw up an ac- 
counting of his stewardship” (p. 173). 

Benda is known abroad almost solely as the author of the 
Trahison and he will probably be remembered for this work alone; 
but he is almost equally well known in France for his political 
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writings, which Niess discusses at length (Chapters VIII and IX). 
American readers may find these pages of less interest, but their 
importance is clear. Benda is no sounder in this domain than in 
others, and the errors are of the same nature, except insofar as 
his point of view is still further vitiated by a blatant chauvinism 
which seems quite surprising in this self-professed man of the 
mind. Benda emerges a leftist but no liberal, opposed to Commu- 
nism but adhering to the Party, violently pro-French and offensive 
in most of his pronouncements. 

His views on literature, likewise, demand considerable space 
and exemplify his methods in areas perhaps more familiar to 
readers of Symposium. The basic soundness of Niess’s position is 
clearly shown in that the same traits, the same methods, and the 
same weaknesses appear. His anti-literary campaign has been 
among his dearest, and he has been as violent here as elsewhere. 
Again, too, it is the Dreyfus case that Niess sees as the source of 
his views. Benda finds that the man of letters is “insincere,” loves 
“to sing of war and hatred and violence,” and is “essentially incap- 
able of true intellectualism” (p. 226): it was the literary clercs 
whose betrayal was really in Benda’s mind in La Trahison. Niess 
has an easy time of demolishing most of the structure of Benda’s 
attack and he is able to suggest that it is at least possible that 
Benda never really understood what literature was about. This 
area is perhaps the weakest of all in Benda’s works. 

The “Conclusion,” a matter of only a few pages, is a succinct 
and forceful summation of what Niess has amply demonstrated. To 
phrase it largely in his words, Benda failed of greatness because 
from the first he chose the negative path, because he was never the 
kind of man to whom other men easily gave honor, and because of 
his coldness, his hardness, and his unyielding egoism. His career 
lasted too long and he badly overextended himself. He suffered 
from an excessive love of system linked to a congenital inability to 
fit himself completely into the system and from a constant ten- 
dency to generalize from inadequate bases. Still, his vast learning, 
his subtle mind, his independence make him one of the important 
figures of our age and leave him an honorable place among the 
men who eternally prevent the world from slumbering in indolence 
and evil. 

Certain general considerations suggest themselves. The Notes, 
following a growing modern practice, are grouped at the end of the 
book. Is it being hopelessly conservative to object to this? It has 
long been realized that it is exasperating to the reader to be asked 
to leave the body of the text in order to check a note at the bottom 
of the page only to find a tedious bibliographical item or, worse 
still, an indication that the copyright owner has given permission 
to reprint: when such information is lost on a page at the back of 
the book, it is even more irritating and the reader soon stops 
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turning there for any superscript. This is really too bad, as the 
Notes frequently contain illuminating information. I am not una- 
ware of the questions of cost which are involved here, but surely 
some better solution could be devised (grouping of credits in the 
preface, elimination of some notes, incorporation of some of the 
information into the body of the text) in order to reduce the number 
of notes to such a volume that they could be, once again, placed at 
the bottom of the page where they belong. The present system I 
find no solution at all. 

Professor Niess presents a Bibliography giving Benda’s works 
and a very full list of studies on him. Both should be most useful 
to future scholars, but they should note that the terminal date on 
both is about 1951. Publishing delays, I am informed, have inter- 
vened to keep the book from appearing until now. 

Lastly, for the benefit of those whose French is less than 
fluent, translations have been supplied for all the longer quota- 
tions; these are grouped at the end of the book. The device is cer- 
tainly a wise one and offers a model which might well be imitated. 
The translations are very free (as they probably should be), and 
they certainly render the French adequately. Some minor ques- 
tions of detail might be raised, but no two translators ever fully 
agree, as the successive translations of any work amply demon- 
strate. 

Perhaps it would be permissible in closing to note the particu- 
lar and special role of American scholarship in this work on 
Benda. In the course of his long life this intransigent clerc had 
made so many personal attacks upon so many of his peers in 
France and had so outrageously attacked so many cherished no- 
tions of Frenchmen, that it is by no means clear who in France 
today could have written this book: somewhere in it any French- 
man would have been biased because of attacks on himself or on 
those he revered or on those ideas to which he gave special alle- 
giance. It is at least possible that only an outside scholar such as 
Professor Niess, fully conversant with modern France but not in 
and of her, could have had the impartiality to do this book. In any 
event he has done it superbly. 


Syracuse University B. F. BART 


Anna Meister: Zur Entwicklung Marvivaux’; Studiorum Romani- 
corum Collectio Turicensis, VIII. Berne, Franke Verlag, 1955. 


93 pp. 


The thesis of this thin but significant little volume owes not a 
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little in method as well as in subject matter to the remarkable 
chapter on Marivaux by Professor Georges Poulet in his book, La 
Distance intérieure (Paris, Plon, 1952). Fraulein Meister’s 
method, like M. Poulet’s, is to approach Marivaux’s writing in its 
totality, rejecting, and perhaps rightly so, the more traditional and 
somewhat artificial distinction between comedies, novels and 
essays, and to arrive at the basic unity of Marivaux’s thought and 
his conception of man and the world. Her thesis likewise follows 
the line suggested by M. Poulet that there is a perceptible change 
in Marivaux’s thought and style with the composition of Le Paysan 
parvenu. The author of the present work makes this last idea her 
central thesis. 

The first chapter, “Vom Aristokraten zum Parvenu,” attempts 
to show Marivaux’s conception of the world before the composition 
of the Paysan, which is, as is well-known, one peopled largely with 
aristocrats who, basically passive beings, are ina complete state 
of vepos and nothingness, led around mainly by the machinations 
of their valets and maids, the latter rarely motivated by nobler 
ideals than self-interest. It is only when chance, “le hasard” 
(Chapter two, “Der Zufall”) comes into play that this aristocrat 
comes to life, springs forth from this state of nothingness and be- 
comes a conscious, feeling being. Marivaux himself, the author 
contends, felt his own state to be a similar one whenever he was 
writing. He did not create but, quoting Marivaux, preferred that 
his own words surprise “en lui les pensées que le hasard” might 
bring forth in him. The most characteristic form of chance in 
Marivaux’s earliest manner is love, whose unexpected appearance 
makes one the most sentient. Love in Marivaux, as M. Poulet 
demonstrated, leads one to self-contemplation and self-knowledge 
rather than to deeper knowledge of the other person. In this con- 
nection, Fraulein Meister points out that the frequent presence of 
the mirror in Marivaux’s writing symbolizes this attitude ver 
well. ; 

In Chapter three, “Die Reaktion,” the author traces a new atti- 
tude which becomes apparent in Marivaux’s manner and concep- 
tion of the world with the writing of Le Paysan parvenu. In place 
of the passive characters of the earlier style, one finds them be- 
ginning to react against le hasard, and becoming capable of all 
sorts of little calculations, to unravel and to decipher their inner 
feelings, to be no longer taken by surprise at the appearance of 
love. Though not referring to the emotion of love, the following 
passages illustrate nonetheless in a clear manner this difference 
in the passive and active character of Marianne and Jacob. Mari- 
anne declares upon arrival in Paris: “je n’étais plus 4 moi, je ne 
me resouvenais plus de rien; j’allais, j’ouvrais les yeux, j’étais 
étonnée, et voila tout...” Jacob, on the other hand, is in full pos- 
session of his being when he explains, “Je fus ravi de me trouver 
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dans cette grande ville; tout ce que j’y voyais m’étonnait moins 
qu’il ne me divertissait.” In the comedies likewise, in place of the 
passive characters dominated by sentiment, one observes more 
aggressive beings in whom sensuality is predominant. When in the 
former plays it was a question of “le temps de se composer dans 
son sentiment,” now it becomes “le temps de s’enorgueillir de sa 
conquéte.” 

These three chapters of the study develop the main thesis. 
There seems to be one real weakness to an otherwise excellent 
and stimulating analysis, and that is the thesis itself. Though it is 
true that there might be more of the “second Marivaux” in the 
later works, there is hardly a time in his writings when such ten- 
dencies cannot be detected. It is hard to ignore the fact that Le 
Paysan parvenu (1735) was written in the very midst of the compo- 
sition of La Vie de Marianne (1731 to 1741). Even in the plays, 
where the author might be on a somewhat more solid basis, one 
can observe clearly in some of the later pieces the earlier atti- 
tude, and vice versa. Hence this chronological argument seems to 
be hardly tenable. But for this reviewer, it does not invalidate the 
more important and interesting aspect of the book, since the two 
manners of Marivaux certainly exist and are well delineated here. 
Thus, if one overlooks the chronological argument, and considers 
these two attitudes as existing on two different levels and simulta- 
neously, though perhaps more strongly at different periods, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that this study is one of the best to 
appear in recent years on France’s spinner of spider webs ofa 
more substantial nature than Voltaire was ready to admit. 

The other chapters of the book discuss somewhat peripheral 
themes. Chapter four “Der Mensch als Schauspieler” presents 
some interesting comparisons between Marivaux and Watteau, still 
a topic awaiting definitive treatment. Chapter five, “Die Darstel- 
lung des Menschen” is a discussion of changing aesthetics and 
evidence of such in Marivaux’s work. Chapter six, “Typische 
sprachliche Erscheinungen,” is devoted to Marivaux’s language as 
revealing the same tendencies as his thought. Although the chapter 
makes some valid observations, it surely would have been more 
substantial a chapter had the author been able to profit from the 
masterly and important work on the subject by Professor Frédéric 
Deloffre, Marivaux et le Marivaudage: une préciosité nouvelle 
(Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1955). 

This work, by a Swiss scholar, is on the whole excellent both 
methodologically and artistically. It presents many fresh insights 
into Marivaux and makes thought-provoking observations which 
measureably add to our understanding and knowledge of the man 
and his works. 


Wells College ROBERT G. MARSHALL 
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Carlo.Cordié: Avviamento allo studio della lingua e della lettera- 
tura francese. Milano, Carlo Marzorati, 1955. 1222 pp. 


Je dirai tout de suite avec quel plaisir j’ai pris connaissance 
du guide de M. Carlo Cordié. Cette bibliographie est, de toutes 
celles que je connais, celle que j’ai consultée avec le plus de 
satisfaction. La raison en est que, partout, on y sent la vie;par- 
tout, on a affaire A un érudit qui ne se contente pas de donner des 
listes, mais qui présente des ouvrages qu’il a lus, qu’il apprécie, 
et sur lesquels il exprime un jugement 4 lui. Les livres ou les 
articles qu’il présente correspondent 4a un choix qu’il a fait, 4 une 
opinion qu’il exprime avec courtoisie, avec sympathie, avec gout. 
Voila une oeuvre humaine. 

Mais il est évident qu’il est possible de critiquer, ici, une la- 
cune, 14, une surabondance de titres, des préférences pour cer- 
tains auteurs, tandis que tels autres écrivains ou critiques sont 
négligés ou écartés. Si, pourtant, on veut faire oeuvre personnelle, 
c’est bien 4 ce genre de reproche qu’on s’expose. Cela est inévi- 
table et c’est, méme, ce que 1’on attend, dés qu’il s’agit d’un tra- 
vail qui est un guide, et non pas une simple compilation. I] reste 
que 1l’on ne peut trop admirer la culture, l’information sire et 
avertie, de Carlo Cordié. Il n’y a pas d’ouvrage comparable au 
sien. Examinons-le donc, avant de dire avec quelles réservesce 
guide a pu étre accueilli. 

Il se compose de deux parties suivies d’un appendice. Dans la 
premiére, nous trouvons les répertoires et les instruments biblio- 
graphiques généraux; les ouvrages subsidiaires (encyclopédies, 
dictionnaires bibliographiques, ouvrages sur les types littéraires, 
les doctrines littéraires, la littérature féminine, la littérature 
coloniale,...); les traités linguistiques (grammaire, phonétique, 
orthographe, histoires de la langue, dictionnaires,...). Puis vient 
la seconde partie qui est une bibliographie spéciale de la littéra- 
ture francaise, du moyen 4ge 4 nos jours. La classification est 
faite par siécles. Pour les douziéme, treiziéme, quatorziéme et 
quinziéme siécles, il y a des groupements par genres. A partir du 
seiziéme siécle, le plan des chapitres (un par siécle, comme dans 
tout l’6uvrage) est le méme: des généralités, d’abord, puis les 
auteurs principaux, rangés par ordre alphabétique. L’appendice 
examine diverses histoires de la littérature, puis les ouvrages de 
Villemain et de Nisard et, enfin, “l’activité critique de Sainte- 
Beuve,” avec un “guide bref pour les Lundis et les Portraits.” Des 
Addenda et corrigenda terminent le volume. 

On a dit qu’étaient oubliés Xavier Marmier, Ernest Feydeau, 
Pierre Reverdy,..., qu’étaient, au contraire, mentionnés Charles 
de Coster, Marguerite Audoux, Gyp,...; on a discuté certains 
rangements: Mathurin Régnier dans le XVI© siécle; Malherbe, 
dans le XVII®,...; on s’est étonné de ne pas trouver le titre de 
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telle ou telle oeuvre d’un auteur cité;... mais, vraiment ces cri- 
tiques* ou ces reproches sont-ils bien fondés? II s’agit, dans tous 
les cas, ou d’auteurs qui ont vécu au dela de la limite du siécle et 
qui peuvent ainsi, assez bien, étre étudiés dans le siécle ou ils 
sont nés, ou dans celui ot ils sont morts, ou dans celui of ils ont 
écrit la plupart de leurs ouvrages. Non, vraiment, toutes ces ob- 
jections me semblent peu valables: est-il besoin de dire qu’aucune 
classification? n’est absolument Satisfaisante, et que, pour en 
choisir une, on est bien obligé de simplifier, d’élaguer, d’abstraire 
et de généraliser? 

Il me parait qu’il n’y a guére qu’une question qu’on puisse 
poser: y a-t-il des ouvrages de premiére importance qui soient 
absents de cette bibliographie? Je ne le crois pas. Et, en tout 
cas, il y a des renvois 4 d’autres bibliographies qui pourraient 
permettre de combler un vide, ici ou 1a. 

Le bel ouvrage de M. Cordié, que je ne saurais trop recom- 
mander, est seulement une introduction, un acheminement, qui 
méne a une étude plus approfondie de la littérature francaise; on 
ne pourrait souhaiter une initiation meilleure ni un guide plus 
agréable. 


Harvard University MARCEL FRANCON 


1. Autant que j’en puisse juger, c’est surtout pour le XIX® et pour le 
XXE siécles que l’on a pu mettre en doute le jugement de M. Cordié. 
Quant a ce qui se rapporte au chapitre du XVI® siécle, j’ai bien l’im- 
pression que les auteurs les plus importants — surtout pour des débu- 
tants — sont bien représentés, non pas, d’ailleurs, que le nombre de 
pages qui leur sont consacrées corresponde au rang auquel on puisse 
mettre ces auteurs, mais plut6t parce que ces pages reflétent l’intérét 
que ceux-ci ont soulevé. 

2. Dirai-je aussi que la classification par siécle me parait la meil- 
leure, tout en entendant le terme de siécle dans un sens un peu large? 
Il est heureux que la classification par “générations” soit ainsi vi- 
goureusement écartée. Rien, en effet, n’est plus artificiel ni plus mal 
défini que ce concept de génération; rien n’éloigne autant de la réalité et 
de la vie. Ajoutons que le guide de M. Cordié est vraiment international 
et cite largement les ouvrages des critiques anglo-saxons comme de 
ceux de langue romane. 


Raymond Giraud: The Unheroic Hero in the Novels of Stendhal, 
Balzac, and Flaubert. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 


1957. 240 pp. 


Once the hero, and certainly the dominant figure of French civ- 
ilization in the 20th century, the bourgeois has become a whipping 
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boy for social and political theortsts as well as for avant-garde 
artists. During the 18th century he had occupied a well-understood 
position in society, had held firmly to a generally accepted set of 
values, and had performed a function considered socially useful. 
But time erased the relatively sharp edges of what he had come to 
stand for. Poor Richard metamorphosed from a man to an attitude, 
and because he had been associated with trade, the amassing of 
money, the homely virtues and the protection of the family as the 
basic social unit, because he suspected change as a threat to the 
status quo which he happily enjoyed, those who disapproved of his 
stand made his name a synonym for any stodgy conservative out to 
block any kind of progress. The term gained powerful insulting 
connotations, most of which persist to the present day. 

The French 19th century labored mightily to help change the 
original sense of the word. After the Revolution the people came 
to regard the politics of the middle class with a jaundiced eye and, 
as the age matured, to consider the bourgeois as a hereditary and 
unregenerate enemy. In art the romanticists compounded the 
charge by directing loud and frequent attacks on his artistic sim- 
ple-mindedness. Then, about 1830, a revolution that led to Louis- 
Phillipe and the official recognition of middle-class power, the 
first evidence of the Industrial Revolution with all its ghastly side- 
effects, and the rise of industrial literature, these, among other 
factors, combined to transform the bourgeois into the scapegoat of 
those conscious artists who felt that their age had denied them the 
success and reputation they merited. 

Mr. Giraud has undertaken to delineate the reactions of Stend- 
hal, Balzac, and Flaubert to the reign of the bourgeois dominant. 
Like others of their times, they had, as he puts it, the unhappy 
conviction that the old aristocratic ideal of heroism no longer 
made sense and hence were faced with the problem of characteriz- 
ing heroism in an essentially unheroic era; theirs was the task of 
creating a modern type of tragedy that could not culminate in ca- 
tharsis. His aim “has been not so much to expatiate on the per- 
sonal feelings of the writer toward the real living bourgeois as to 
observe the ways in which his attitude and consciousness of his 
situation in society have affected his characterization of heroes 
drawn from his conception of the bourgeois world around him.” 
These particular writers were selected for study, first, because 
they were all great novelists, and secondly, because they reacted 
violently to the cultural dominance of the middle-class. 

The first section of the book consists of a long analysis of the 
condition to which the three men objected. The decline of the aris- 
tocracy as a social elite, the rise of mass media coupled with the 
spread of basic literacy, the growing emphasis of money as the 
criterion of social value, the changes in the author’s audience, and 


the popularity of recipe literature, made the serious artist feel 
that he inhabited a hostile world. 
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For a man like Stendhal, the problem was how to express his 
ideas in characters that had contemporary meaning. Because he 
himself had never felt at home in society, he created a fictional 
world inhabited by dispossessed protagonists who discovered that 
duplicity was a mode of contemporary life. In reaction his protag- 
onists returned to the past for their values, nurturing a kind of 
primitivistic belief that society ought to be based on natural merit. 

In the section on Balzac, Mr. Giraud is primarily concerned 
with the figure of César Birotteau, the bourgeois incarnate. He 
becomes a symbol of the quest for wealth and the satisfaction of 
ambition, the successful attainment of which was accompanied by 
corruption and the compromise of principle. César thus summa- 
rizes Balzac’s vision of middleclass life in Paris, the 19th century 
victim of a hapless age. 

As for Flaubert, his attitude is analyzed in the second Educa- 
tion sentimentale, where he portrayed a man who submitted to, and 
participated in, his own corruption. Frédéric Moreau is an arri- 
visteé, and his capacity to love sincerely has been impaired by the 
intellectual climate in which he lives. He is too bourgeois to be 
heroic in former terms; society will at best permit him to be pa- 
thetic. Sensitive and far from stupid, he becomes an ironical fig- 
ure whose ideals are inevitably at variance with those more gen- 
erally accepted. 

As long as Mr. Giraud keeps to the promise of his preface, to 
study how. the writers’ attitudes affected characterization, there 
can be no major quarrel with what he writes. One may question 
whether Rousseauistic sentimentality conditioned 19th-century 
writers to accept a sense of alienation, or balk at the representa- 
tion of adultery as romantic ambiguity, but, on the whole, the sepa- 
rate essays are well-written, competently and skilfully handled. 

The topic is an excellent one, a real thése, in which the author 
has to face up to such interesting problems as the 19th-century’s 
delineation of a new kind of tragedy, and the search of the con- 
scious artist for a place in a society which seemed to reward best 
those works that pandered to the tastes of low-level literates. But, 
since the subject is not a “safe” one, Mr. Giraud faced disagree- 
ment on his conclusions the moment he began to aim at broad con- 
clusions. Stendhal, Balzac, and Flaubert are presented as in- 
stances of the sense of alienation which is deepening as western 
civilization passes into the “American century.” The position of 
the modern writer has supposedly worsened because he now faces 
the enigma of the Mass-Man, an even more formidable enemy of 
“culture” than the Bourgeois. But when Mr. Giraud reaches this 
point it may be pointed out that the works he treated must, in this 
context, be considered historical documents as well as works of 


art. 
This being so, one may point out that the three writers reacted 
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to completely different conceptions of the bourgeoisie. For Stend- 
hal, society was a conspiracy against the naturally brilliant be- 
cause it did not immediately recognize them, nor permit them to 
set their code of behavior; his private morality clashed with public 
morality. In the case of Balzac, it is not certain that he was ir- 
revocably antagonistic to the middle class. Himself a good bour- 
geois, he may have loved aristocracy as a born snob, but he did 
permit César Birotteau to die an honorable man. And, as for 
Flaubert, the term bourgeois meant stupidity in any form, in poor 
and rich alike. Thus the three cases do not yield any common de- 
nominator. Each author reacted to different conditions and Stend- 
hal’s vision of the world had little in common with that of Flau- 
bert. 

Moreover, at the risk of seeming a latter-day Saint-Marc Gi- 
rardin, one may object to the portrait of the “American century.” 
Only the foolish and the nationalistically myopic would paint a 
United States without hideous blotches, but these sores are missing 
from Mr. Giraud’s sketch. Instead he delineates an almost totally 
bourgeois society, the traits of which seem drawn from hoary Eu- 
ropean myth of the gospel according to Saint Sartre. We are ma- 
terialistic (and what society hasn’t been?), seeking success that 
implies an absence of guilt and anxiety; we flock around spiritual 
seers in search of the power of positive thinking, “compelled to 
seem sociable and forbidden to be alone,...... isolated amidst 
our anguished fellows!” Perhaps this picture zs the true one, 
nonetheless, one wonders if the same men, and others like them, 
would not have been maladjusted in any society and that the fact of 
their sense of social alienation is not necessarily important as a 
comment on society but only because it helped them create great 
art. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


David Hayman: Joyce et Mallarme. Paris, Lettres Modernes, 
1956. 2 vols. 


Professor Hayman states that he began this study in 1950 with 
the intention of discussing the relationship between James Joyce 
and the French symbolists. Soon it became clear to him that the 
influence of Stéphane Mallarmé far outweighed that of the other 
symbolists. Thus a scholarly work, first destined to be a synthe- 
sis of many influences turned into a lengthy analysis of the aes- 
thetic concepts and of certain texts of Mallarmé as they may have — 
affected the writings of Joyce. Professor Hayman’s work is 
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admirably organized. It is written with care and clarity, and with 
a great desire to convince. He is convincing on many points. If, 
on some points, he is not totally convincing, that is because of the 
nature of the material. He would be the first to acknowledge that 
not every assumption he makes can be justified with scientific 
rigor. But in every case, he is to be commended for calling atten- 
tion to the possibilities of influence. 

Initially his undertaking was inspired by certain opinions of- 
fered by Robert Green Cohn in his exegesis of Un Coup de dés 
(New Haven, Yale French Studies, 1949). Professor Cohn called 
attention in his book to similarities between Finnegans Wake and 
Un Coup de dés, and raised the question of whether these similari- 
ties could not, in reality, be influences. The vast amount of labor 
and investigation implied in this suggestion of Robert Cohn has 
been carried out by David Hayman. This is the first full length 
comparative study of Joyce and Mallarmé. It is primarily an effort 
to explain the evolution of Joyce’s literary style, from the natural- 
istic Stephen Hero to the symbolic Finnegans Wake, in terms of a 
possible influence of the writings of Mallarmé. 

The entire first volume, entitled Stylistique de la suggestion, is 
an elaborate study of Mallarmé’s concept of suggestion and its ap- 
plicability to the entire work of Joyce. When in his book on Un 
Coup de dés, Robert Cohn states his belief that each idea and each 
image of Un Coup de dés has its counterpart in Finnegans Wake, he 
asks the question: Did Joyce know Mallarmé’s work in general and 
did he have a particular attachment to Un Coup de dés? Two years 
before Cohn’s book, the French critic Jacques Mercanton, in his 
Poétes de l’univers (Skira, 1947), coupled the names of Joyce and 
Mallarmé, in reference particularly to Ulysses, but pointed out 
that Joyce moves in.an opposite direction from Mallarmé in that 
the Irish writer uses less and less pure abstraction. “... l’oeuvre 
de Joyce,” he writes, “renferme peu 4 peu le sens orphique de la 
terre dont parle Mallarmé: non plus par abstraction, non plus par 
appréhension quasi-mythique du secret de l’univers, mais par un 
grand effort constructeur de la pensée et des sens.” 

From Jules Huret’s interview with Mallarmé, Mr. Hayman 
draws the poet’s famous doctrine on suggestion: “Nommer un 
objet, c’est supprimer les trois-quarts de la jouissance du poéme 
qui est faite de deviner peu a peu: le suggerer voila le réve.” Be- 
hind Mallarmé is Baudelaire’s sonnet Correspondances which de- 
fined for modern literature the existence of the subconscious and 
the desire of the poet to express his ego in terms of the objects in 
the world which reveal the ego. Mallarmé practiced and refined 
the method used in such an expression. A certain kind of obscurity 
is the inevitable result of such a method. Mallarmé suffered from 
the accusation of composing poems which were “obscure” and 
“hermetic.” James Joyce has also suffered from the same 
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accusation. The recent monographs on Mallarmé, published during 
the 40’s and 50’s, have gone very far in exonerating him. This new 
study of Mr. Hayman is one in the sparser list of works intended 
to exonerate Joyce. Mr. Hayman refers to an interview he had 
with Samuel Beckett in which the latter stated that Joyce claimed 
he was able to justify every syllable in Finnegans Wake. 

Equal in importance to the theory of suggestion, is the theory 
of the “depersonalization” of the artist. Mallarmé alludes to the 
theory when he speaks of his Grand oeuvre or his Oeuvre révé, an 
unwritten work of which Un Coup de dés is doubtless a sketch. In 
his autobiographical letter to Verlaine, Mallarmé writes, “L’ex- 
plication orphique de la Terre, qui est le seul devoir du poéte et le 
jeu littéraire par excellence.” Of particular importance is a pas- 
sage in his essay, Crise de vers, which Mr. Hayman calls upon 
frequently: “L’oeuvre pure implique la disparition élocutoire du 
poéte, qui céde l’initiative aux mots, par le heurt de leur inégalité 
mobilisés.” To these passages and others of Mallarmé, Mr. Hay- 
man juxtaposes a key passage in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man when Stephen is discussing Aquinian aesthetics: “The 
personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood and 
then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of ex- 
istence, impersonalizes itself, so to speak... The artist, like the 
God of the creation, remains within or behind or beyond or above 
his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, par- 
ing his fingernails.” This final sentence is reminiscent of the pic- 
ture Mallarmé gives of “Le Maitre” in Un Coup de dés. Le Maitre 
is the artist-creator, a god-like figure, whose disaster is the act 
of creating his work. A throw of dice is the thought from which 
the work is born. 

Finegans Wake is studied by Mr. Hayman as the masterpiece 
of “suggestion.” He would like to see it as the elaboration of Un 
Coup de dés, and attempts to discover similarities between the 
two works: in themes, structure, technique and poetry. The very 
difficulties which both works represent join them. Mr. Hayman 
believes Joyce was thinking of the “mystery of Mallarmé” when he 
called himself “mistermysterion” on p. 301 in Finnegans Wake. 
When at the beginning of Finnegans Wake (p. 20), Joyce speaks of 
the number of meanings of each word (*So you need hardly spell 
me howevery word will be bound over to carry three score and ten 
toptypsical reading throughout the book of Doubleends Jined”) he 
reminds one of Mallarmé’s theory concerning the many facets of 
meanings in words. “Les mots, d’eux-mémes, s’exaltent 4 mainte 
facette reconnu> la plus rare ou valent pour l’esprit, centre de 
suspens vibratoire” (from the essay, “Le Mystére dans les let- 
tres”). 

In the second volume of his work, Mr. Hayman studies, as his 
subtitle indicates, the actual elements of Mallarmé in the writings 
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of Joyce. Here he brings abundant proof, with analysis at each in- 
stance, of Joyce’s continuous preoccupation with Mallarmé, with 
the sound of the poet’s name, with actual lines from the writings, 
with theories suggestive of Mallarmé. 

This section begins with a study of Joyce’s most sustained and 
obvious reference to Mallarmé, in the Scylla-Charybdis passage of 
Ulysses. The poet is openly referred to, — “France produces the 
finest flower of corruption in Mallarmé,” — and a quotation from 
Mallarmé’s Hamlet (in Crayonné au thédtre) is used to introduce 
the long Joycian explanation of Hamlet and the psychological 
drama of Stephen-Hamlet. 

At least thirty times Joyce uses the name of Mallarmé in Fin- 
negans Wake. It occurs first on the second page as Malachus 
Micgvanes where it represents the struggles of the poet with the 
world, or the rivalries between the symbolists themselves. On p. 
285, it is Tomatoes malmalaid; on p. 443, Mohomadhawn Mike; on 
p. 318, “with that rarefied air of a Montmalency.” One of the most 
ingenious is on p. 347, where Mallarmé is associated with Proust 
and the refinements of decadent art, “freshprosts of Eastchept and 
the dangling garters of Marrowbone.” 

There are references to Hérodiade and to L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
faune. The character Isy of Finnegans Wake bears psychological 
traits similar to those of Mallarmé’s Virgin Princess. HCE’s 
crime committed in Phoenix Park is related to Mallarmé’s faun, 
but of particular significance is the use Joyce makes of the faun’s 
doubt concerning the reality of his experience: “Aimai-je un 
réve?” 

This is an impressive introduction to Mr. Hayman’s basic study 
of the cluster of symbols which he calls “The Coup de dés of Fin- 
negans Wake.” He has found in the notebooks of Joyce preserved 
in the library of The University of Buffalo many plays on words on 
the title of Mallarmé’s poem, such as coup de blés, coup de fouet, 
coup de fusil. The multiple relationships which Mr. Hayman stud- 
ies during the last sixty pages of his book are associated not only 
with the sound of words but with aspects of the plot and the sym- 
bolism of the two works. A throw of dice, for example, is not only 
related to the crime of HCE in Phoenix Park, but to the original 
revolt of Lucifer and to the original sin of Adam and to the sin of 
the intellect, as possibly stated in the final line of Un Coup de dés: 
“Toute Pensée émet un Coup de Dés.” Of all the episodes in the 
Mallarmé poem, the throw of dice is repeated the most often in 
Finnegans Wake, but there are others less frequently used: the 
shipwreck, the drowned man, the constellation. 

At the end of this engrossing study of influences, during which 
Mr. Hayman has used both skill and tact in sensible proportions, 
one realizes that the 18 page work of Mallarmé and the 628 page 
work of Joyce stand each by itself, unique and independent. Joyce’s 
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recasting of ideas and words havexonly helped to reaffirm his own 
originality and define his own genius. 


Bennington College WALLACE FOWLIE 


Graciela Palau de Nemes: Vida y obra de Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
Madrid, Editorial Gredos, 1957. 418 pp. + 11 laminas. 


La vida de Juan Ramon no tiene historia ni accidentes, es toda 
actividad interior. Graciela Palau de Nemes fué discipula del 
poeta, amiga de los esposos Jiménez. Su libro es “fruto de siete 
anos de investigacién,” el ultimo en la Sala Zenobia y Juan Ramon 
Jiménez; sometid cada uno de sus capitulos al examen de los Ji- 
ménez “para verificacién de los datos biograficos” (p. 8), excepto 
el penultimo que es una descripcién altamente emotiva de los ulti- 
mos dias de Zenobia. 

Nos presenta a Juan Ramon, nino tfmido, alumno mas tarde de 
los Jesuitas, cuyo sistema de ‘“vigilancia demasiado rigida fué 
freno de su fantasia, de su albedrio y de su espiritu, pero para su 
obra futura signific6 una ganancia total.” Allf Juan Ramon mar- 
caba sus libros: “todas las reglas clasicas de la literatura estan 
subrayadas” en su Manual de Retorica y Poética; en sus Morceaux 
Choisis de la Littérvature Francaise, de Voyage en Espagne de 
Gautier, “un parrafo que el poeta nino marcara con tres pequenas 
cruces enaltece el paisaje con lujo de colores” porque “antes de 
ser poeta, Juan Ram6n quiso ser pintor;” por otra parte “todo lo 
que en la Imitacion de Cristo su mano ha subrayado, justifica su 
concentracion en el yo, su soledad, su aislamiento” (pp. 22-30). 

En Sevilla, el estudiante de leyes y aficionado a la pintura “se 
da cuenta de que queria escribir mas que pintar” (p. 34). Sus 
versos primeros, publicados en Moguer y Sevilla, fueron llamados 
modernistas aunque él “ni siquiera sabia lo que significaba la 
palabra” (p. 39). Villaespesa le escribe una tarjeta en que firma 
Rubén Dario: a Madrid va el moguerenfo “cargado de versos” y 
“tuvo su momento parnasiano” (pp. 56-61). En el prdélogo a Las 
Coplas del Rey de Thule, de Villaespesa, “dejaba sus primeras 
ideas concretas sobre la poesia: esencias y sensaciones” (p. 73). 

Enfermo y de regreso en Moguer, Juan Ramon vi6 morir a su 
padre: “empezo a asaltarle el temor de su propia muerte repen- 
tina” (p. 75). Pas6 a Burdeos, al sanatorio del Dr. Lalanne, donde 
una corneja vieja le did muchas pesadillas. Conoci6 a los simbo- 
listas y su “lectura influy6 de un modo indirecto en Rimas, ... re- 
accion contra el modernismo de Ninfeas” (p. 79). “Rimas contiene 
en germen dos ideas importantes de la obra de Juan Ramon: el 
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ansia de lo bello y la preocupaci6n por la muerte” y “por primera 
veZ aparecen los poemas que Juan Ramé6n llama revividos” (pp. 
81-83). 

Cuando en Madrid apareci6 Tristes, cuya “nota persistente de 
inconformidad con la existencia evocara la figura de Unamuno,” 
R. Dario “noto la irremediable obsesién de la muerte en Juan 
Ramon...que habria de interesarse mds en decir los sentimientos 
que brotaran al calor de su musa que en pensar en el porvenir 
politico de su nacidn” (pp. 100-104). El triunfo trae la leyenda en 
pos: Georgina Hiibner, inmortalizada por el poeta en Carta—A 
Georgina Hiibner — En el cielo de Lima. 

De la mano del Dr. Simarro entr6 en la Institucién Libre de 
Ensenanza donde “el joven poeta se entregé con avidez a la ad- 
quisicioOn de mas y mas cultura” (p. 122). 

Con Jardines Lejanos y Pastorales Juan Ram6n “habia llegado 
a su periodo musical”; ambas composiciones “fueron un prodigio 
de expresion lirica”; “él era el dueno del paisaje, no el paisaje 
dueno de é1”; y expone “la duda de si expresaba o no lo que dentro 
de si llevaba” (pp. 125-132). 

Nuevo retiro a Moguer; en 1907 “enterr6d a un Platero de ver- 
dad... El otro Platero,...figmento casi verdadero de su imagi- 
nacion de poeta” (p. 135) nacié entonces, mientras se entregaba a 
sus amores: los ninos, el campo, el aire. Sorolla paraba en su 
casa; con él pas6 por La Rabida; pero no fué entonces cuando 
conocié a Zenobia, dedicada también al cultivo de los ninos. En su 
soledad pulfa sus versos; le tenran sin cuidado las fiestas munda- 
nas y el nombramiento de académico de la Academia de la Poesia 
Espanola. Ya en Moguer “hay dos épocas claras...: Antes y des- 
pués de la aparicién en la poesia del mundo, de Juan Ramon Ji- 
ménez” (p. 140). 

Ahora escribia versos “simbolistas a la francesa y también a 
la espanola” que la critica llamé perfectos; se calificd al poeta de 
inefable. Juan Ramon “habia llegado al final de una época propia”; 
poseia el “dominio artrstico del adjetivo;... lo humano empezaba 
a interesarle”... “hasta sobrepasar la atraccion que la naturaleza 
ejercia sobre é1” (pp. 149-154). 

Platero y Yo “se public6 por primera vez, en la Navidad de 
1914” —no en 1917, como afirma Time, Aug. 19, 1957—y Mego a 
todos los rincones del mundo. “Ni en sus mas caros suenos Juan 
Ramon pudo haber previsto el éxito” de su primer libro en prosa 
poética que se ha hecho cldsico porque “su sentimiento poético se 
habia humanizado” (pp. 155-159). 

Ya a fines de 1911, Juan Ramon estaba en Madrid. En esta 
época se realiza el encuentrc con Rueda: no se compenetraron y 
siguieron “sus caminos separados” (p. 175). Desde su Colina de 
los Chopos de la Residencia de Estudiantes se desplazaba unas 
‘veces a pasar el rato con los ninos de la Residencia Fortuny, otras 
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para departir con Azorin, Ortega y Gasset, Benavente y otros. 
Gracias a su gusto, la Residencia adopt6 el tipo tradicional elze- 
viriano para sus ediciones. 

Zenobia aparece en su vida en 1912, con ocasidn de una con- 
ferencia sobre La Rabida. “Amor y mujer,... concepto ilusorio y 
magico” se traducen en “amor verdadero, ... hondos y aristocra- 
ticos estudios del alma, versos de si para si” expresados, a dife- 
rencia del desencanto dramatico de Bécquer, “con sus alegrias y 
sus esperanzas” (pp. 189-192). Camino de los Estados Unidos 
para unirse en matrimonio con Zenobia, el mar “empieza a ad- 
quirir significado” en la mente del poeta. Aqui, los cementerios 
del este “sin vallas, cercanos, ciudades poéticas de cada ciudad” 
dejan huella en la sensibilidad juanramoniana. De regreso, “el 
mar se convierte en un simbolo que pasa a ser parte de la vida y 
obra del poeta” (pp. 195-200). 

Veinte anos en Madrid con una fuerza motivadora nueva: su 
mujer, que le ordenaria la vida hasta su muerte. A imitacién de 
Goethe y de Tagore, en cuya traducci6n ayudaba a Zenobia, ‘Juan 
Ramon aplicaba a su obra la idea de una perfeccidn cada dia” y 
llegaba a darse cuenta de “que el yo del espiritu es lo duradero.” 
Desde 1917 en adelante “alcanza el punto maximo en la poesia” 
(pp. 211-215). Ha llegado a la maestria en el uso del nombre sus- 
tantivo. Se permite simplificar la ortograffa. Después de colabo- 
rar en revistas y actividades intelectuales diversas, el moguereno 
se encuentra cansado de su nombre, de Madrid y de las fechas: 
firma con iniciales; no pone fecha; el lugar es Espana. Durante 
estos anos hizo también dibujos; en éstos, como en sus versos, 
traslucen sus preocupaciones. 

Aunque amante de la soledad, Juan Ram6n no quiso ser é1 solo. 
“Fué precurso y maestro” (p. 234): Lorca, Salinas, Guillén, Al- 
berti, entre otros, acusan su influencia segun se desprende de la 
critica comparativa. Con todo, el moguereno no era popular: ni 
daba halagos ni los admitfa; no le gustaba el ruido social; los 
actos publicos organizados le molestaban; rechazaba invitaciones; 
“fueron muy pocas las personas no intimas o no invitadas que lo- 
graron visitar al poeta en esos anos en Madrid” (p. 261). Por otra 
parte, “en el mundo de las letras, la inclusién en la galeria de ca- 
ricaturas juanramonianas fué anhelada por algunos y, al mismo 
tiempo, temida” (p. 269). Su susceptibilidad le llevé a romper con 
Guillén; se mantuvo firme en el caso Neruda; rectific6 sus juicios 
respecto a J. Asuncion Silva. 

Por el ano 1926 hubo de oirse la voz autorizada de Waldo Frank 
para que los espanoles se fijaran en “la obra del poeta moguereno 
que en su patria fuera olvidado por unos, 0 desconocido o incom- 
prendido por otros.” Mientras, Cassou, en Francia, los piedra- 
cielistas en Colombia, levantaban estandarte por Juan Ramon; y en 
Alemania, Emmy Neddermann hacia “uno de los estudios mas 
hondos sobre su obra” (pp. 281-284). 
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Ya, hacia 1930, Juan Ramon andaba disgustadisimo porque la 
politica habia invadido las letras. A partir de 1935 los Jiménez 
pensaban en volver a América. Unos meses antes de salir, en 
1936, Juan Ramon di6é a los espanoles su mensaje, Politica poética, 
recordandoles “a su modo, el mandamiento de amor al prdojimo” 
(p. 291). 

Puerto Rico le espera; Cuba le invita. En la Universidad de 
Miami explica la diferencia entre la poesia, que crea, y la litera- 
tura, que compara, comenta, o copia. En Duke trata a sus alumnos 
“a la manera de la Institucidn Libre de Ensenanza.” En Maryland 
“hablaba de la vida y obra de los mejores,” y los nifos, al igual 
que para Zenobia, muy ocupada en los circulos intelectuales, “se- 
guian siendo el complemento de la vida de Juan Ramon” (pp. 306- 
324). 

La tranquilidad y las grandes extensiones de la Florida han de- 
vuelto la calma al espiritu del poeta y la actividad creadora se 
reanuda: Espanoles de Tres Mundos, Estacion Total, El Zaratan, 
entre otras varias, son las obras “las mas significativas” (p. 309) 
de este perfodo. En 1949 accede Juan Ram6n a la invitacién de 
Buenos Aires: en su viaje triunfal por la Argentina y el Uruguay 
empieza a ver en su Platero algo de lo que veran los demas. Du- 
rante su viaje de regreso sentia rejuvenecido y, en alta mar, es- 
cribid Animal de fondo. 

Washington le pesaba en el cuerpo y en el espiritu; Puerto Rico 
hubo de ser la soluci6n, Aqui, como en todos los lugares de Amé- 
rica en que ha residido, el poeta alienta y cultiva vocaciones “no 
sélo poéticas, sino generales” (p. 355). Y los Jiménez, despren- 
diendose de su propio ser, hacen realidad la Sala Zenobia y Juan 
Ramon Jiménez de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. 

Entre tanto la popularidad tiene sus altibajos: Enrique Drez- 
Canedo escribe su Juan Ramon Jiménez en su Obra; hacia 1952 A. 
Machado es mas querido de los espanoles porque les canta su pa- 
tria, mientras el Andaluz Universal pertenece al mundo. Pero la 
admiracion surge en todas partes: recitales, ediciones, traduc- 
ciones; se propone su candidatura para el Premio Nobel, que le es 
adjudicado tres dias antes de morir Zenobia cuya “vida fué un 
poema perfecto en amor y devoci6n a su marido” (p. 354). 

Ideol6dgicamente Juan Ramon ha pasado por la infancia crédula, 
por la creencia en el dios poesia; en Espacio “cree haber encon- 
trado inmortalidad en su Destino;” avanza un paso mas con Animal 
de fondo hacia un dios que, en opinion del P. F. Aparicio, S. J., “no 
es todavia el Dios Creador y Redentor.” Mas hay indicacién de 
que Juan Ramon ha de encontrar al Dios total y verdadero porque 
siempre ha “caminado con amor por sendas de belleza” (pp. 360- 
364). 

La bibliograffa, muy completa, al dia, ocupa cuarenta paginas: 
‘su obra, su labor, sus colaboraciones, traducciones de sus obras, 
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honores, homenajes. Siguen los indices: de bibliografia, de nom- 
bres propios, general. 

He aqui, a grandes rasgos, una idea, siquiera imperfecta, de 
este libro estupendo. La autora no adula: dice los méritos con 
serenidad; recuerda los defectos con exquisita delicadeza. Coloca 
los hechos en su ambiente, que ha penetrado con inteligencia. Su 
estilo es limpio, sencillo, con sombras poéticas juanramonianas. 
Su lenguaje no nos parece enteramente castizo en algunos lugares 
tales como “los cementerios al este de los Estados Unidos” 
(p. 199) — “usar el nombre casi exclusivamente del resto de los 
elementos gramaticales” (p. 214)—;a veces encontramos térmi- 
nos que no nos son familiares, verbi gracia, “figmento” (p. 135) — 
“supervisar” (p. 205) y algunos otros. Pero estos detalles signi- 
fican poco en un trabajo tan completo, que se lee con gusto, sin 
fatiga, que se siente haber terminado. Creemos sinceramente que 
si los hombres de letras no pueden prescindir de este fino estudio 
de la vida y obra del gran poeta, sus esposas encontraran en Ze- 
nobia un modelo digno y diffcil de imitar. 


Syracuse University ELOY L. PLACER 


Maurice Lecuyer: Balzac et Rabelais. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1956. 219 pp. (Etudes Frangaises fondées sur l’initiative de la 
Société des Professeurs Francais en Amérique, quarante-septiéme 
cahier) 


The study of literary parallels has often tempted scholars to 
attempt to assess the strength of the possible influence of one 
writer on another, eager as they are to isolate and describe the 
elements that form the genius of a great artist. Valuable as 
glimpses into the functioning of the literary mind, these patient 
studies also provide the basic material for syntheses that propose 
to offer full-length portraits of a man, from his antecedents to an 
appreciation of his aesthetic vision of the world. 

In the present case, Professor Lecuyer has succumbed to an 
enticing and potentially rich topic, the influence of one literary 
giant, Rabelais, on another, Balzac. Not that the similarity has 
never been noted. As admitted in the introduction, Pietro Toldo 
first briefly explored the subject in 1905, and others like Leo 
Spitzer, Jacques Boulenger, and Fernand Baldensperger later con- 
tributed information and opinions. Even before them, the parallel- 
ism had been pointed out by some of Balzac’s contemporaries, 
among them Sainte-Beuve, Gautier and Arséne Houssaye. How- 
ever, Professor Lecuyer’s book is the first full treatment of the 
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relationship, one that corrects earlier articles and goes far be- 
yond them. It is a competent and thorough analysis of a material 
difficult to handle. 

Obviously a dissertation revised for publication, containing 
lists and tables, the work includes all the information of a factual 
nature required for attacking the major question: how great was 
the influence — if it actually existed? Professor Lecuyer outlines 
the history of the editions of Rabelais published during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, discusses Balzac’s knowledge of 
Rabelais, then indicates references to Maitre Francois, obvious 
linguistic imitations, ideas apparently borrowed, “comment le 
génie de ce dernier s’est reconnu dans son frére spirituel touran- 
geau, comment une harmonie s’est établie entre le plus jeune et le 
plus ancien.” Throughout he has had to struggle with the annoying 
problem of how to keep his text from simply becoming in spots a 
series of lists or comparisons. 

At this stage of a review it is almost ritualistic for the re- 
viewer to interject comments on how he would have handled the 
material, to indicate minor errors, or to quibble with the work 
done. According to the accepted rules of the academic game, one 
might indicate the typographical error on page 88, or take issue, 
politely or violently, with Professor Lecuyer for reading too much 
into some of his sources, for the exuberant use of probably or 
would have. But this would accomplish little except to indicate the 
reviewer’s supposed superiority, exploiting as he is an advantage 
against which no defense is possible. Enthusiasm is still too un- 
usual in a jaded academic world to be treated lightly. One might 
better use paper and ink to discuss ideas elaborated in the text, 
with the understanding, however, that the position taken is just an- 
other opinion, as valid as the original, perhaps, but not the dictum 
of a superior intelligence. 

In these terms, then, one may consider the cyclical theory of 
centuries interjected into the introduction (p. 19). In search of an 
explanation for the parallelism he finds, Professor Lecuyer postu- 
lates a theory of similars: that the eleventh century corresponds 
to the sixteenth and the nineteenth, the twelfth to the seventeenth 
and probably the twentieth, the thirteenth to the eighteenth. No 
proof is offered for this interesting series of analogies, simply a 
statement that “l’avenir dira si cette loi est juste.” 

The notion that centuries seem to repeat each other is intrigu- 
ing; implicit in the statement is a philosophy of history that rivals 
that of Brunetiére. It recalls Vico, Herder, Hugo, and a host of 
others who sought a principle built into the social structure which 
permitted explaining the past and forecasting the future. However, 
like the theory of generations, the notion does not hold up under 
close examination; it tends to treat centuries as realities and not 
as arbitrary time-spans. While certain similarities may be 
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established, differences far outnumber them. And anyone defend- 
ing such a thesis is soon forced to explain away a host of facts that 
do not jibe. The more pragmatically-minded may well shy from 
the element of mysticism implicit in such a view, as they surely 
will to such phrases as “la continuité réguliére de la sociéte hu- 
maine,” or to the statement that “Il (Balzac) annonce dans Ursule 
Mirouét le régne du spiritisme que seuls quelques esprits éclairés 
osent prendre au sérieux de nos jours.” And it does seem far- 
fetched to credit Balzac with announcing the advent of aviation in 
Le Cousin Pons. 

In the matter of establishing influences, it seems advisable to 
ask whether any influence really exists, or whether, as Fernand 
Baldensperger believed, one author merely accepted the moral 
support of another. In this case it is well to remember the state- 
ment of William Dean Howells. When asked by Arthur Hobson 
Quinn if he had been inspired by the French novelists, he replied 
that he felt authorized rather than inspired. In any event, dealing 
with possible influences calls for the application of the “law” of 
parsimony. It seems best to err on the side of conservatism 
rather than to be lured into finding influence in shades of meaning, 
bits of sentences, or aspects of characterization. 

However one may legitimately disagree in detail with Professor 
Lecuyer, it must be admitted that he does prove his main point 
adequately: that Balzac was the nineteenth-century equivalent of 
Rabelais and that, in some ways, the two men had a similar way of 
envisioning the world. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Katherine E. Wheatley: Racine and English Classicism. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1956. xi + 345 pp. 


Katherine Wheatley’s book, Racine and English Classicism, or- 
ganizes its subject into two main parts. The first and longer sec- 
tion, “Racine Improved,” is a close examination of a series of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English plays standing in va- 
rious degrees of relationship to plays of Racine, the relationship 
ranging from purported translation to loose and remote adaptation. 
The second part of the book is an exposition of neo-classical the- 
ory of tragedy, with particular attention to French influences upon 
English promulgators of such theory, and a consideration of Eng- 
lish critical judgments of Racine. 

It is, at first,a pleasure to come at English drama of the period 
here under consideration from an angle other than the usual angle 
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of Shakespeare and his kind of play. There was little hope of un- 
derstanding this drama in studies in which it was measured simply 
as variously deficient in comparison with Shakespearean drama. 
Miss Wheatley, however, as the borrowed irony of her “Racine 
Improved” sub-title suggests, engages in a demonstration of the 
deficiencies of this drama when compared to the plays of Racine. 
The shift in angle of approach has, one finds, been from bard to 
bard, from bardolater to bardolater. Neither the Shakespearean 
nor the Racinian orthodoxy is prepared to do justice to mixed and 
middle creations; the absolutes can see the middle only as muddle. 

It must be admitted that many of the literary products which 
Miss Wheatley has to consider would not fare very well, and might 
even fare worse, under better procedures of judgment. However, 
the fact that most of the victims in a given instance are hapless 
ne’er-do-wells, does not render the judge immune to censure of 
his procedures. In reviewing and commenting on these procedures, 
I shall consider translation and adaptation as partially separable 
problems. In the case of translation, Professor Wheatley’s posi- 
tion seems to be that the closest literal fidelity is the hallmark of 
good translation, and every divergence, substitution, or addition is 
a sin and a shame. This position is a position often adopted by 
19th and early 20th century translators, and it is a position which 
scholars in all periods are likely to find congenial, but it was not 
the ruling principle of translation in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
not, for that matter, in the Elizabethan period. Dryden, for exam- 
ple, in his translation of Virgil, adopted principles allowing for 
greater latitude, and, in the preface to that work, he thus explains 
his approach: 


I had long since considered that the way to please the 
best judges is not to translate a poet literally, and Virgil 
least of any other.... The way I have taken is not so 
strait as metaphrase, nor so loose as paraphrase: some 
things too I have omitted, and sometimes have added of 
my own. Yet the omissions, I hope, are but of circum- 
stances and such as would have no grace in English; and 
the additions, I also hope, are easily deduced from Vir- 
gil’s sense. They will seem (at least I have the vanity to 
think so) not stuck into him, but growing out of him.... I 
have endeavored to make Virgil speak such English as he 
would himself have spoken, if he had been born in England 
and in this present age. 


This attitude toward translation belongs to the last decade of the 
seventeenth century. Pope’s translation of Homer’s Iliad in the 
second decade of the eighteenth century is a product of the same 
general theory of translation, and elicited from the classical 
scholar, Richard Bentley, the comment, “Very pretty, Mr. Pope, 
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but you must not call it Homer.” Yet Johnson, in his Life of Pope, 
called Pope’s Iliad “the noblest version of poetry which the world 
has ever seen.” Miss Wheatley, confronting John Crowne, John 
Ozell, and Charles Johnson, echoes Bentley; though she usually, 
and often rightly, is not willing to say ‘very pretty,’ she does con- 
sistently say, ‘you must not call it Racine.’ 

Professor Wheatley finds it hard to imagine how two critics 
can differ very widely as to the fidelity of a translation. When she 
finds Dorothy Canfield and F. Y. Eccles, two of her predecessors 
in the study of English versions of Racine, widely divergent in 
their judgment of Charles Johnson’s The Sultaness as a version of 
Racine’s Bajazet, she is quite taken aback. Yet familiarity with 
seventeenth and eighteenth century theory of translation ought to 
obviate her bewilderment because the theory raises so clearly the 
question, “What is it in poetry to which the translator should be 
faithful?” The answer given by major Augustan translators is a 
blow to the idée fixe, enshrined in so many accounts of the period, 
that the neo-classicists were sheepish in their subservience to the 
pantheon of Greek and Roman authors. On the contrary, it is the 
modern critic and the modern translator who often stare at the 
boldness of Augustan translators’ ‘departures’ from their origi- 
nals. A Gallicism to Miss Wheatley, like a Graecism to Bentley, 
would be a venial sin in a translator, and easily preferable toa 
‘departure’ from the original. Such a preference is understanda- 
ble, but it should not always be an easy preference. The best Au- 
gustan translators thought that a great original poet should be 
conveyed as a poet into the network of assumptions and expecta- 
tions of the English tradition in poetry. The worst infidelity would 
be to make Homer or Virgil or Racine a fumbler in English and 
not a commander of an English poetic style. Samuel Johnson, ac- 
cordingly, was speaking carefully and expressing a position remote 
from Bentley’s, when he praised Pope’s Iliad as “the noblest ver- 
sion of poetry which the world has ever seen.” Since these views 
are likely to form the content of the word ‘translation’ when it is 
used in this period, it is in the light of these views that Professor 
Wheatley should make her case for the deficiencies of the authors 
she examines. Consider, for example, her treatment of Charles 
Johnson: 


In 1717 Charles Johnson presented to the English pub- 
lic his version of Racine’s Bajazet under the title of The 
Sultaness. In adapting Iphigénie, as we have seen, Johnson 
did not see fit to mention his model and gave free rein to 
his own imagination in his adaptation. He shows a differ- 
ent attitude in the prologue to The Sultaness. He admits 
that his play is taken from Racine. Moreover, he presents 
the play as a translation, with an apology for translations: 
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Our honest Author frankly bid me say, 

‘Tis to the great Racine he owes his Play: 

When Rome in Arms had gain’d immortal Fame 

And proudly triumph’d o’er the Grecian Name, 

Her poets copy’d what Athenians writ, 

And boasted in the Spoils of foreign Wit: 

Why then shou’d Britons, who so oft have broke 

The Pride of Gaul and bow’d her to the Yoke, 

Be blam’d if they enrich their native Tongue 

With what the Gallic Muse has greatly sung? 

At least, ‘tis hop’d, he’ll meet a kinder Fate, 

Who strives some Standard Author to translate, 

Than they who give you, without once repenting, 

Long-labour’d nonsense of their own inventing. 
Since Johnson himself professes merely to have trans- 
lated Bajazet, his play should be evaluated as a transla- 
tion. (P. 154) 


’ 


A thoughtful scrutiny of the phrasing of the prologue could have 
warned Professor Wheatley that Charles Johnson regarded “his 
play” as an entity as well as Racine’s; Johnson’s comments on 
British conquest of ‘the Pride of Gaul’ suggest part of what he is 
likely to mean when he speaks of British authors employing ‘the 
Gallic Muse’ to ‘enrich their native tongue.’ And the characteris- 
tic content of theory of translation in the period should have pre- 
vented Miss Wheatley from interpreting Johnson’s prologue as a 
profession that his play is a ‘mere’ translation. 

In the case of plays which do not in any sense profess to be 
translations of Racine, Professor Wheatley’s procedures are less 
subject to objection, though one may wish to dissent occasionally 
from the judgment which she pronounces. This is true, for exam- 
ple, in the case of her discussion of Congreve’s The Mourning 
Bride, a play which possibly takes Racine’s Bajazet as a point of 
departure and which in most respects is remote from Racine’s 
kind of play. Racine, however, remains the eidolon for Professor 
Wheatley, and the dramatist who makes a different kind of play is 
sadly misguided. Professor Wheatley, in the second section of her 
book, does expound the main features of English neo-classical the- 
ory of tragedy, and she sheds useful light on the question of influ- 
ential French sources of this theory. She does, consequently, see 
Congreve’s play in the context of its governing idea of drama, but 
she has no sympathy with such an idea of drama. These are some 
of her comments on Congreve’s play: 


Having eliminated all that was tragic from the material 
which he took from Racine, Congreve proceeded to change 
a psychological drama to one of intrigue (pe 1D). 
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For the clash of violent emotidns and the inevitable prog- 
ress towards despair and death, Congreve substitutes the 
plot-spinning of the wicked and brings about his dénoue- 
ment through the entanglement and the consequent mis- 
carriage of the plots of these evil personages. The appeal 
for the audience is one of suspense (p. 75). 


Since Congreve substitutes material for psychological 
events — for the reaction of one personage to another and 
the crescendo of emotions that constitute the drama in 
Racine — his dialogue is almost everywhere static (p. 77). 


In all essentials Congreve’s play is antithetical to the 
Racinian genre. It is a “piéce 4 trucs,” a melodrama with 
the appeal of a Grand Guignol thriller. Yet the most de- 
tailed contemporary criticism of it indicates that it was 
looked upon as a classical tragedy (p. 77). 


Professor Wheatley’s admiration of Racine’s psychological pene- 
tration, subtlety, and brilliance is boundless, and most critics will 
cheerfully join her in praise. But are psychological values the 
chief and essential values of all drama, or is it possible to turn 
away from psychological portrayal and still produce creditable 
drama? Actually Professor Wheatley, by her emphasis on the 
psychological, unduly narrows the praise of Racine’s accomplish- 
ments; the modern critic who can praise Chaucer only for his 
realism is a parallel case. And what about Congreve? Did the 
urbane and brilliant author of The Double-Dealer (1694) and Love 
For Love (1695) plunge into a sea of absurdity when he wrote The 
Mourning Bride (1697) and then clamber out to produce a third 
marvelously intelligent comedy, The Way of the World (1700)? Did 
Congreve lack psychological penetration? No reader of the come- 
dies can believe that. Then what was Congreve driving at in The 
Mourning Bride? Was he simply the helpless victim of an impos- 
sible theory of tragedy? This last question Miss Wheatley seems 
to answer affirmatively, but she does not really set forth reasons 
why the theory is impossible. Unfortunately for her and for us, 
there is little in modern English criticism that could lead her 
seriously to doubt her answer or carry her beyond it, and one can- 
not with good grace ask her to do what English critics so far have 
not done. 

As a penultimate note, I should like to register an objection to 
the incompleteness of the index in Miss Wheatley’s book. This de- 
ficiency is a disservice to the reader interested in the territory 
Miss Wheatley’s book covers and concerned about the problems 
which her work raises. It would be very unfair, however, to con- 
clude this review on a caviling and minor note. Miss Wheatley’s 
book is a service to students of the period because it thoroughly 
shows that English drama of the period, recognized as not 
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Shakespeare’s kind, is likewise not Racine’s kind. Her book re- 
minds us that the questions of how such drama, especially in the 
hands of a writer of Congreve’s or Otway’s distinction, can be 
evaluated on its own terms and whether the underlying idea of this 
drama is a defensible idea remain to be answered. 


Syracuse University ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 


Lucie Horner: Baudelaire critique de Delacroix. Genéve, Droz, 
1956. 203 pp. 


The reciprocal influence of Baudelaire and Delacroix is one of 
the finest examples of the close relationships which exist between 
painting and literature. Dr. Horner’s book, illustrating undeniably 
to what an extent creative artists in all fields face much the same 
problems, attempts to delineate the genesis and growth of Baude- 
laire’s esthetic concepts through an examination of the poet’s ap- 
proach to the great romantic painter. Rather than repeating any 
accepted positions on the subject, the author makes table vase of 
all such preconceived notions, intending instead to analyze thor- 
oughly the evidence available before proceeding to fully justified 
conclusions. 

The work, originally a Chicago thesis, in each of its four chap- 
ters bears the stamp of careful and precise documentation. An 
extensive bibliography covers the field and the discussions of the 
individual paintings are clarified by the inclusion of ten reproduc- 
tions of Delacroix’s most significant canvasses. One can only re- 
gret that the black-and-white form in which they are presented 
almost lends credence to some of the contemporary critics’ objec- 
tions. Without the powerful and dramatic use of color the pictures 
lose perhaps their greatest asset. 

Forming a basis for the painstaking analysis of the poet’s ar- 
tistic evolution, a brief first chapter sketches the life of Baude- 
laire with particular attention given to his formation esthétique. 
The biographical material is not new, but it is valuable in being 
carefully chosen in order to explain insofar as possible the con- 
cepts which the poet was to develop. 

With the discussion centered about the celebrated paintings of 
Delacroix, from the Dante et Virgile aux enfers of 1822 onward, 
Dr. Horner establishes in her second chapter the currents and 
counter-currents of Delacroix criticism in the hands of critics 
other than Baudelaire. Of especial interest to the literary histo- 
rian are the usually enlightened opinions held by many contempo- 
rary men of letters such as Beyle, Gautier, and Heine. The classic 
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critics were cold to Delacroix, although a certain number realized 
at least in part the new direction which painting was taking. Mrs. 
Horner sets 1828 as the initial date at which the idea of a new 
school began to gain ground. Although it did not meet with general 
approval, a new style was recognized in which detail became insig- 
nificant; the over-all impression assumed the predominant role. 
After 1835 there could be noted an increase of the number of 
critics willing to admit that perhaps the qualities of Delacroix 
outweighed the defects. A movement toward a new freedom in 
criticism became clearly defined, and yet the traditionalists’ view 
of the painter remained an adverse one. 

Baudelaire’s first reaction to Delacroix in the Salons of 1845 
and 1846 are analyzed in Chapter Three. In the 1845 text Baude- 
laire is still a novice critic loud in his enthusiasm for Delacroix. 
His somewhat more measured tones of 1846 served to solidify a 
reputation as critic for the as yet unknown poet. In his approach 
Baudelaire differs essentially from the majority of critics in that, 
unshackled by the traditional esthetics of the established critics, 
he could approach painting with a far greater flexibility. The poet 
judges the painter on the basis of an entirely personal critical im- 
pression; this impression then serves as a point de départ for all 
subsequent investigation. Such a procedure is valid in the case of 
Baudelaire for several reasons: he possessed an extraordinary 
sensitivity to color, he was ever eager to seize upon and develop 
any element of suggestion, and finally he was esthetically prepared 
for a preoccupation with the ensemble as opposed to the details of 
execution. 

The Salons of 1845 and 1846 had presented essentially Baude- 
laire’s first impressions of the painter. Almost ten years of mat- 
uration prepared the second period of the poet’s criticism, since 
not until 1855 was he again to publish his impressions of Dela- 
croix. The new elements of the poet’s esthetics as seen in the 
works published from that date until 1863 form the substance of 
Mrs. Horner’s fourth and last chapter. In his critique of 1855 
Baudelaire, although following in general the ideas developed in 
1845-6, brings to the study a certain number of changes. For the 
first time the poet makes a great attempt at impartiality. At the 
same time he is more explicit in a certain sense, but still he keeps 
his discussion exclusively on the level of the impression d’ensem- 
ble. Moreover the intellectual properties of the paintings attract 
him. Finally it was during this period that he developed one of the 
great principles of his code of esthetics: the concordance of color, 
design, and subject. In his Salon of 1859 Baudelaire further elabo- 
rated his system, attempting a summation of the painter’s work, 
without however trying to deduce the man from the work. Above 
all he entered upon a consideration of the deeply religious inspira- 
tion of Delacroix’s art, an inspiration overlooked or even denied by 
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earlier writers. Baudelaire’s final publication concerning the 
artist was the Notice nécrologique of 1863. Three general impres- 
sions arise from this discussion: first, the poet attempts a com- 
plete synthesis of his previously developed ideas; second, he gives 
evidence of his great power of observation and psychological pene- 
tration; and finally he achieves what for him was a deeper defini- 
tion of the painter’s work as an “hymne terrible en l’honneur de la 
fatalité,” or an “espéce de mnémotechnie de ]’homme universel” 
(p. 176). One senses perhaps the cosmic overtones of Delacroix’s 
painting which Baudelaire attempted to define in these terms. Yet 
as with Balzac’s attempts to define the Comédie humaine, the in- 
definable escapes by its very nature any real definition. 

This careful analysis by Dr. Horner embodies the careful ex- 
amination of a new school of esthetics as it developed. Not only 
does it elucidate the role of Baudelaire as one of the major forces 
behind this development, but it gives insight into the growth and 
elaboration of artistic theory as conceived by the poet and applied 
to his poetry. The close inter-relation among the arts is obvious 
in the work; the creative process, whether dealing with words or 
paints ts much the same. Above all, Baudelaire critique de Dela- 
croix emphasizes the role of the creative artist as a critic and 
points out the extent to which in many cases it is only the fellow- 
artist himself who is capable of being a reliable critic of his own 
times. 

One of the most interesting facets of this work is not empha- 
sized in it but derives directly from the analysis. It is dramati- 
cally illustrated that the evaluation of a work of art which is con- 
ceived in terms of a new school of esthetics is impossible if this 
criticism remains bound by the static interpretation suited only to 
a backward-looking historical approach. Delacroix’s critics, view- 
ing these revolutionary paintings with an eye trained in the classic 
simplicity of David could only find in the romantic painter a hope- 
less jumble in which the defects obviously far outshone the few 
doubtful beauties. The basic arguments used by Delacroix’s con- 
temporaries, and indeed the whole tone of their discussions, are 
remarkably close to those of certain present-day traditional crit- 
ics in judging works of New Criticism. This does not imply a rel- 
ative superiority or inferiority, but rather it merely demonstrates 
the need to examine a work within the context of its particular es- 
thetic conception. This is perhaps the most dramatic lesson con- 
tained in Dr. Horner’s informative and provocative book. 


Northwestern University RICHARD SWITZER 
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Lowell Dunham: Romulo Gallegos. Vida y obra. México, Colec- 
cién Studium, 1957. 327 pp. 


Lowell Dunham, profesor de la Universidad de Oklahoma, estu- 
dia la vida y la obra de Rémulo Gallegos en nueve capitulos y una 
introduccién general, en donde caracteriza a Gallegos en compa- 
raci6n con Sarmiento, a cuyo exaltado personalismo lo opone 
(luego de senalar semejanzas y diferencias) con estas admonitoras 
palabras: “Gallegos hace tiempo que se ha aprendido la letra y el 
espiritu de la leccién mas dificil para los hombres de cultura his- 
pana: que el pronombre yo tiene un plural: nosotros. Que su 
pueblo le escuche es algo dudoso, porque Hispanoamérica, al igual 
que la propia Espana, parece estar fatalmente sumida en el per- 
sonalismo, el pundonor y la dignidad, sintomas todos ellos de esta 
enfermedad mortal: el yozsmo (p. 14). Asi declara su posici6n 
democratica y su actitud social en la comprensi6n del autor que va 
a estudiar. Por lo que puede adelantarse que este libro no sera el 
resultado de una investigacién puramente literaria, sino que abar- 
cara aspectos que en cierta medida la comportan y que, en el caso 
de Gallegos, son indudablemente necesarios. Por lo mismo tam- 
bién no es una tipica obra de critica literaria (estilfstica o de lo 
que fuere), sino la busqueda apasionada de todo cuanto pueda ser 
necesario para penetrar una singular personalidad en medio de un 
ambito fisico y de una circunstancia hist6rica y cultural adversos. 
De donde resulta que este libro interesa mas por el estremeci- 
miento de vida y humanidad con que nos impregna — presencia ni- 
tida, esplendente, de una vida ejemplar — que por los hallazgos en 
el orden de los valores estéticos. Es, mas bien, una introducci6n 
a la novelistica de Rédmulo Gallegos; y en tal sentido, el fondo 
sobre el que se levanta uno de los mas firmes pilares de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana esta iluminado con certera visi6n. 

El primer capitulo es una sintética exposicién de aspectos geo- 
graficos, tipos humanos y circunstancia hist6rica de Venezuela al 
advenimiento de Ré6mulo Gallegos. Basado en estudios de Ernesto 
Wolf, Rufino Blanco Fombona y Mariano Picén Salas, Dunham do- 
cumenta proféticas afirmaciones de Bolivar acerca de la insalva- 
ble disyuntiva de aquél desdichado pars, ensangrentado primero 
por las luchas de la independencia y después por las guerras ci- 
viles que entronizaron al caudillo audaz, inculto, explotador del 
pueblo y despilfarrador de las riquezas nativas. El autor, de 
mentalidad al parecer positivista y visiblemente convencido por 
ideas deterministas, nos da interpretaciones del “fait social,” 
como resultados descriptos en el orden histérico y aun natural de 
la vida venezolana, pero no explica su génesis, las causas que lo 
determinaron y que en Hispanoamérica no siempre estan dadas 
por factores de orden interno o nacional, sino, y casi indefectible- 
mente, por la presidn de poderosos organismos econdmicos 
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internacionales. Esta historia en el mundo hispanico es ya cono- 
cida y resulta obvia desde luego, pero no esta demas recalcar que 
un caudillo no se justifica tan s6lo por la pobreza o ignorancia de 
su pueblo, sino, y en alto grado, por el uso que de ellos hacen las 
grandes potencias explotadoras. Rémulo Gallegos, a quien nuestro 
autor no titubea en enrolar en las huestes positivistas (por lo 
menos en los comienzos de su formaci6n), fué sin duda el ejemplo 
mas elocuente de oposicién a tales tipos de ingerencias nefastas. 
Los resultados ya se han visto y no hay por qué traerlos a cuento. 
En el capitulo tercero de la obra que comentamos queda perfecta- 
mente aclarada la verdadera causa de la revolucién que arrebat6 
al ilustre presidente su legitimo gobierno (léase especialmente lo 
que dice en paginas 120 y 121). Sobre todo en este capitulo, titu- 
lado “Gallegos, el lider politido,” y en el segundo, titulado “Galle- 
gos, el escritor,” pero que se refiere a la vida y a la génesis his- 
t6rica de sus obras, Dunham trae datos de primera mano que han 
de ser en el futuro textos de consulta indispensable. En sintesis, 
estos tres primeros capitulos son excelente resultado de un 
“scholar” avezado, cuya probidad, por otra parte, habia sido ya 
demostrada en un libro de fino analisis, ahora si estrictamente li- 
terario, como Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, maestro del estilo (1949), 
que la Academia Venezolana de la Lengua distinguid con su m4a- 
xima recompensa: el premio Andrés Bello. El mismo primer 
capitulo, con toda la ingenuidad’ y buena fe del profesor Dunham, 
sirve de marco adecuado para situar en él a uno de los mas fieles 
intérpretes de la realidad de nuestra América. Los dos capitulos 
que siguen estan escritos con admiracién y sincero amor al gran 
novelista. Sobre todo el capitulo tercero es un cuadro extraordi- 
nariamente vivo y veraz de la vida politica venezolana que va 
desde la dictadura de Gdmez a la creacion del partido politico que 
auspicio la candidatura de Gallegos, el ascenso de éste a la presi- 
dencia de la nacién y su derrocamiento por una pandilla militar 
que respondi6o y responde a fuerzas reaccionarias internas y a la 
presién extranjera. Dunham ha escrito este capitulo con pasion de 
libertad y valentfa de un demécrata convencido. 

Los capitulos siguientes se dedican a estudiar la obra de Ga- 
llegos segtin la siguiente clasificacién: “Los ensayos” (cap. IV), 
“Ios cuentos” (V), “Las primeras novelas” (VI), “Las obras 
maestras” (VII), “Las tltimas novelas” (VIII), y “Los patrones” 
(IX). Completa una “Bibliograffa” que, sin ser definitiva como 
ocurre en esta clase de trabajos, es la mas completa que hasta 
hoy poseemos. 

El capitulo dedicado a los ensayos, que se integra con el final, 
el titulado “Los patrones,” es de sumo interés, no sdlo porque el 
autor trabaja con textos inaccesibles para nosostros o con los que 
é1 mismo ha recogido en el volumen titulado Una posicion en la 
vida (México, Ediciones Humanismo, 1954), sino porque en ellos 
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busca Dunham la posici6on critica de Gallegos, su actitud vital y 
filoséfica —lo que Nlamaremos la actitud Gallegos — manifestada 
en ensayos de intencidn pedagdgica y que da ciertas constantes que 
después realizard en sus cuentos y novelas. En todo momento 
estos dos capitulos, asf como los restantes consagrados a los 
cuentos y novelas, tienen un interés esencialmente erudito, de in- 
vestigaci6n e informacién. Dunham ha trabajado siempre con las 
“primeras fuentes,” revisando revistas, periddicos, criticas del 
momento y textos de Gallegos en sus diferentes versiones hasta su 
redacci6n definitiva. Y asi hoy podemos saber, gracias a las pa- 
cientes biisquedas de Dunham, qué textos de Gallegos tenemos a 
nuestra disposicién y en qué condiciones se encuentran. Asimismo 
sabemos con certeza las relaciones que existen entre un texto y 
otro e, inclusive, como es comun en tales casos, podemos ir si- 
guiendo el proceso de gestacién de los mismos y hasta obtener 
conclusiones mds generales que atanen a métodos de trabajo y a la 
esencia misma del hecho literario. Estarfa demas resenar aqui 
en detalle cada uno de estos capitulos. Habria que repetir gran 
parte de lo que dice el autor, y no es éste el fin de las resenas. 
Pero si conviene detenernos en lo que concierne a la posicion filo- 
sofica de Gallegos y que el autor filia en la corriente positivista. 
Creo que en este sentido el autor debera revisar cuidadosamente 
los textos galleguianos y hacer un estudio mas detenido de fuentes 
Oo posibles influencias. Porque Gallegos empezo a escribir pre- 
cisamente en momentos en que Se liquidaba el positivismo en His- 
panoameérica y no creo que un escritor de la talla del ilustre nove- 
lista venezolano pudiera quedar demorado en actitudes superadas 
de la cultura, tanto en Europa como en América. Vila Selma 
(Procedimientos y técnicas en Romulo Gallegos, Sevilla, 1954) y 
otros han senalado ya posibles relaciones de la actitud de Gallegos 
con la de Nietzsche y otros anti-positivistas e idealistas de fines 
del siglo XIX y principios del XX. La misma lucha entre la volun- 
tad y el fracaso, que muy bien ha visto Dunham, tiene elementos 
mas concordes con las actitudes no positivistas o deterministas: 
por ejemplo, con las ideas-fuerzas de Fouillée, con la idea de in- 
tegracién entre individuo y sociedad de Guyau y con la de imita- 
cidn y creacién de Gabriel Tarde. Atn se podria ir mas alla y 
rastrear el voluntarismo del hombre galleguiano en la misma doc- 
trina de Schopenhauer, con el pesimismo de un Hartmann, un 
Barrés o de los irracionalistas de fin de siglo. Claro que no con- 
viene olvidar la gran influencia espanola de la segunda mitad del 
siglo XIX, especialmente Galddés, uno de los mds grandes novelis- 
tas de todos los tiempos, y de la novela rusa, que el mismo Galle- 
gos recuerda. Por esto creo que hay menos de naturalismo y 
realismo a la francesa que de ese realismo verista e idealista, que 
es la esencia misma del vivir hispanico, en el que Gallegos esta 
inmerso por imperativos de raza, lengua, espiritu y convicci6n. Si 
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hay algtin determinismo, serd ése, que responde mas a la tradi- 
cidén, a la cultura y al espiritu que a las doctrinas a priori del de- 
terminismo “cientifico” 0 del positivismo de escuela. En conclu- 
sién: que habrd que andar con cuidado y no confundir todo eso con 
un plan de educacion positiva, necesario para su pais y para su- 
plantar el dogmatismo (otra forma de determinismo) de la ense- 
fanza oficial de su tiempo en Venezuela. Y esto ultimo, creo, es 
idealismo, fe, confianza en la educaci6n; en una palabra: praxis 
humanistica. 


State University of Iowa ALFREDO A. ROGGIANO 
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risimos, “... la fonte que mana 
y corre...”) [Ed. y noticia pre- 
liminar de Antonio Pérez G6- 
mez. Vol. décimo de la primo- 
rosa Coleccion. ] 

Morreale, Margherita, El superla- 
tivo en ‘issimo’ y la versidn 
castellana del ‘Cortesano,’ Ma- 
drid, 1956. [De la Rev. de Filo- 
logia Esp., 1955, XXXIX, 46-60. ] 
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‘ Navarro, Tomas, Documentos lin- 


giiisticos del Alto Aragon, Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1957, ix, 231 p. 
(Centro de Estudios Hispanicos, 
Syracuse University Press.) 
[150 docs. de 1255 a 1494, de la 
provincia de Huesca, sobre com- 
pras, ventas, donaciones, arren- 
damientos, fundaciones, testa- 
mentos, inventarios y Sucesos 
mds interesantes aln como una 
querella de los monjes de 
Summo Portu por las irregula- 
ridades del hospitalero del con- 
vento; rebelién de los vecinos de 
un pueblo del Pirineo contra el 
recaudador de la Catedral de 
Jaca, nota de los gastos realiza- 
dos con motivo de un entierro, 
bandos del concejo de’ Jaca so- 
bre el orden y costumbres de la 
ciudad, cuentas presentadas al 
citado concejo por el cabo de un 
pelot6n de soldados enviados al 
servicio del rey, denuncia de un 
asalto e intento de asesinato 
contra un vecino de esta misma 
ciudad, cuesti6n entre los veci- 
nos de Huerta y los clérigos de 
Alquézar sobre subsidios de- 
mandados por el obispo de 
Huesca, concordia entre los ve- 
cinos de Gistain y los de Ainsa 
sobre la conservaci6n del ca- 
mino de Francia, declaracién de 
Tomas, conde de Egipto, ante el 
peajero de Jaca respecto a los 
objetos que componyan su _ ba- 
gaje, etc. Representan el habla 
regional antigua de la zona mds 
apartada, en que se habra con- 
servado mejor, del Alto Aragon. | 


Navarro, Tomas, La pronunciacion 


en las escuelas, en La Educa- 
cién, 1957, II, 3-7. (Unién Pana- 
mericana, Washington, D. C.) 
[Otra excelente guia para los 
maestros sobre la ensenanza de 
la pronunciaciOn, por encima de 
las discrepancias regionales y 
en equilibrio entre el habla 
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descuidada y la afectacion culta. 
Terminan las  indicaciones y 
consejos del autor con las si- 
guientes conclusiones: “La tarea 
del maestro... [debe ser] la co- 
rreccion del defecto individual, 
del habito mal adquirido, de la 
deformacion rustica, de la ten- 
dencia al relajamiento, de la 
confusion debida a incuria o ig- 
norancia, y aSimismo de la afec- 
taci6n redicha y presumida.” Al 
final da una “Breve lista de li- 
bros sobre lengua espanola,” con 
un conciso juicio sobre cada 
uno. | 

Ocana, Francisco de, Cancionero 
para cantar la noche de Navidad 
y las fiestas de Pascua, (Alcala, 
1603), Valencia, 1957, xxxii, 107 
p. (Duque y Marqués, Opusculos 
Literarios Rarisimos, “%... la 
fonte que mana y corre...”) 
[Edicién y noticia preliminar 
por Antonio Pérez Gomez. | 

Parker, Jack H., The present state 
of ‘Comedia’ performances, De 
Hispania, 1956, XXXIX, n® 4, 
408-411. [Utilfsimo. ] 

Romancero del Almirante de la 
Mar Don Juan de Austria (1571- 
1800), V. II, con intr. bibliogra- 
fica de Antonio Pérez Gomez, Va- 
lencia, 1957, xiv, 160 p. (*... la 
fonte que mana y corre...”) 
[Lujosa edici6n de biblidfilo. ] 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Astudillo Ortega, José Ma., Dedos 
y labios apolineos, Cuenca, 
Ecuador, 1956, 128 p. (Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nucleo 
del Azuay.) [Ensayos y biogra- 
fras. | 

Baeza Flores, Alberto, Corazén 
cotidiano, poemas, La Habana, 
1954, 64 p. (Eds. ‘Poetas.’) 
[No son ‘poemas,’ sino poesias. 
_El autor es un verdadero poeta. |] 
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Baeza Flores, Alberto, Romancero 
de Bayamo y otros poemas [sic], 
La Habana, 1956, 47 p. (Eds. 
poetas de Hispanoamérica.) 
[Bayamo, estrella de Cuba y 
templo de heroes. | 

Baeza Fiores, Alberto, Transeunte 
de los suenos, poemas, La Ha- 
bana, 1957, 62 p. (Eds. Poetas 
de Hispanoamérica.) [El angli- 
cismo de ‘poemas’ sigue exten- 
diéndose. Las poesias de este 
librito son neo-cldsicas. | 

Borrero Crespo, Maximiliano, 
Poemas en prosa, Cuenca, Ecua- 
dor, 1956, 104 p. (Casa de la 
Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nucleo del 
Azuay.) [Contienen mds poesia 
que los versos de algunos poetas 
modernos. | 

Bueno, Salvador, Enrique Pineyro 
y la critica literaria, La Habana, 
[1947], 91 p. (Inst. Nacional de 
Cultura, Ministerio de Educa- 
cidn.) 

Cordero Davila, Gonzalo, Montana 
azul, prél. de Victor Albornoz, 
Cuenca, Ecuador, 1956, lviii, 221 
p., il. (Casa de la Cultura Ecua- 
toriana, Nucleo del Azuay.) 
[Poesfas castizas sin anglicis- 
mos. | 

Cruz Monclova, Lidio, Historia de 
Puerto Rico (Siglo XIX), Tomo I: 
1808-1868, Santurce, 1952, 740 p. 
(Editorial Universitaria.) [Con 
‘Apéndices’ y un ‘Indice Gene- 
ral] 

Dunham, Lowell, Romulo Gallegos; 
vida y obra, México, 1957, 327 p. 
(Coleccién Studium, 15. Edi- 
ciones de Andrea.) [Trad. del 
inglés por Gonzalo Barrios y 


Ricardo Montilla.] --Extensa 
bibliogr. p. 301-327. 
Esténger, Rafael, Caracteres 


constantes en las letras cuba- 
banas, apuntes para la revision 
de los valores literarios, [La 
Habana, 1954], 66 p. [Discurso 
de ingreso, Acad. Nacional de 
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Artes y Letras de Cuba. El 
discurso de contestaci6n por 
Max Henriquez Urena debiera 
haberse publicado también. | 
Gautier Benitez, José, Poesias, 
San Juan, s. a. [Prél. de 1955], 
316 p. [Pr6l.: Visién de Gautier 
por José Emiliano Gonzalez. 
Corona literaria en honor de D. 
José Gautier Benitez.] Dice muy 
bien “poesias.” 
La influencia de Hostos en la cul- 
tura dominicana (Respuestas a 
la encuesta de El Caribe), Santo 


Domingo, 1956, 270 p. (Editora 
del Caribe, C. por A.) 
Maderal, Luis, Alero, ‘Poemas,’ 


prol. de Agustin Acosta, La Ha- 
bana, 1957, 82 p. [Alberto Baeza 
Flores dedica un ‘poema’ al 
autor. Hermosos versos, aunque 


a 
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(Univ. de Puerto Rico.) [Esta 
obra viene a llenar un gran 
vacio en el estudio de las letras 
puertorriquenas, hasta el pre- 
sente carentes de una historia 
que las abarque en su totalidad. 
Preceden al diccionario en si 
un ‘Panorama histdrico de la 
literatura puertorriquena’ (p. 1- 
153) y una ‘Bibliografia general’ 
(p. 155-161).] 

Sosa de Quesada, Aristides, Ayer 
sin fecha, La Habana, 1957, 111 
p., il. (P. Fernandez y Cia.) 
[Prosa y verso. Estas son poe- 
sias muy buenas por cierto. ] 

Tratados publicos y acuerdos in- 
ternacionales de Venezuela, VIII, 
1944-1947; IX, 1947-1952; X, 
1952-1955, Caracas, 1955-1957. 
(Ministerio de Relaciones Exte- 


algunos con resabios de las pa- riores.) 
sadas modas. | Zeno Gandia, Manuel, La charca, 
Rivera de Alvarez, Josefina, Dic- Madrid, 1954, 239 p. (Inst. de 
cionario de literatura puertorri- Literatura Puertorriquena.) 
quena, México, 1955, 499 p. 
PERIODICALS 


Ag6én, Montevideo, 1956, n° 9: H. 
Rodriguez Urruty: Adids a 
Barea; R. Lupi: Ironia y critica 
de Bécquer. 

Anales (de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo), 1955, XX, n°S 73-76. 
--Vetilio Alfau Dasan: 100 notr- 
culas de bibliograffa domini- 
cana. 

Annali della Biblioteca Governa- 
tiva e Libreria Civica di Cre- 
mona, 1951, IV, fasc. III; 1955, 


VIII, fasc. III, Cremona, 1956. 
Jacopo Zennari, Maria Luisa 
Ferrari. 


Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1957, 
XXXII, n° 380; n° 383: Fichas 
bibliograficas. Alberto de An- 
drade: Artes et Letras do Ul- 
tramar. 

Boletin de la Academia Colom- 
biana, Bogota, 1956, VI, n° 21. 


Homenaje a M. Menéndez Pe- 
layo. Fernando Antonio Marti- 
nez: La continuacién del Dicc. 
de Constr. y Reg. de Cuervo. 
--1957, VII, n° 22: J. M. Rivas 
Sacconi: Colombia e Italia. --N® 
23: F. Restrepo: La simplifica-’ 
cidn de la ortografyia. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Republica Dominicana, 
1957, XX, n°92. 

Boletin Bibliografico, Lima, 1956, 
vol. XXVI, ano XXIX, n° 1-4; 
G. Lohmann Villena: Unos datos 
inéditos sobre Fray Antonio 
Vasquez de Espinoza. 

Boletin [de la] Comisién Nacional 
Cubana de la UNESCO, 1957, VI, 
n@-4:n?' 6 n2 7, 

Boletin del Instituto de Antrojolo- 
gia, Univ. de Antioquia, 1956, I, 
n? 4. 
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Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Liv- 
erpool, 1957, XXXIV, n° 2: G.B. 
Gybbon-Monypenny: Autobiogra- 
phy in the ‘Libro de Buen amor.’ 
G. A. Davies: Antonio Hurtado 
de Mendoza: biographical notes. 
Margherita Morreale: Juan de 
Valdés as translator and inter- 
preter of St. Paul. --N° 3: R.B. 
Tate: Nebrija the historian. 
P. E. Russell, The art of Fer- 
nando de Rojas. A. E. Sloman: 
Calderon’s ‘El Médico’ and ‘La 
amiga’ de Bernal Francés. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1956, LWVIII, 
n° 4: Angela Selke de Sanchez: 
El caso del bachiller Antonio de 
Medrano. Ch. V. Aubrun: La 
dispute de l’eau et du vin. Rob- 
ert Jammes: L’imitation poéti- 
que chez Francisco de Trillo y 
Figueroa. --1957, LIX, n9 1: D. 
Devoto: Notas al texto de los 
‘Milagros de Nuestra Senora’ de 
Berceo. Con motivo de la mo- 
dernizacion del texto, exclurdos 
los términos y expresiones de 
liturgia y musica, que fueron 
objeto de la tesis del autor en la 
Sorbona. Charles V. Aubrun: 
Le ‘Don Juan’ de Tirso de Mo- 
lina: Essai . d’interpretation. 
Marie Laffranque: F. Garcia 
Lorca. Encore trois textes ou- 
bliés: Sobre su concepto del 
arte dramatico. Ch. V. Aubrun: 
Théses, amorces de_ travaux, 
idées a creuser. Trabajos del 
Instituto Hispdnico de Paris, 
dirigidos por el Prof. Aubrun. 
Sumamente interesantes. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research, 1957, XXX, n9 
81. Bibliographical aids to re- 
search, XIII. --Theses supple- 
ment n918, May, 1957. 

Comentario, 1957, IV, n° 14: Ra- 
fael Cansinos Asséns: Vivero de 
antigua almdciga. --N° 15: 
Michael Molho: Tres romances 
_de tema biblico y dos canciones 
de cuna. 


Comparative literature, 1957, IX, 
n° 1: D. L. Delakas: Thomas 
Wolfe and Anatole France, some 
unpublished experiments. --N9 
2: R. H. Green: Dante’s ‘Alle- 
gory of poets,’ and the mediae- 
val theory of poetic fiction. A. 
W. Satterthwaite: Moral vision 
in Spenser, Du Bellay and Ron- 
sard. 

Convivium, 1957, XXV_ (nuova 
serie), n° 1: R. Palgen: Scoto 
Eriugena, Bonaventura e Dante. 
G. Resta: Una lettera inedita 
del Tasso. R. Fantini: Una let- 
tera del Manzoni. --N® 3: G. 
Cohen: Le ‘Jour du Jugement?’ 
dans le théatre du Moyen-Age. 

Economia Colombiana, 1957, XIII, 
n?2 13643 

Estaciones, Revista literaria de 
México, 1956, I, n° 1. Calle de 
Revillagigedo, 108-202, México. 
(Elias Nandino.) NOS 2, 4; 1957, 
II, n° 5 yy n° 6. 

Gymnasium, 1956, VI, fasc. XXV; 
VII, fasc. XXVI et XXVII. [En 
latin. | 

Hispania, 1957, XL, n° 1: Jer6- 
nimo Mallo: El premio Nobel 
para Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
Richard A. Mazzara: Some fresh 
‘perspectivas’ on Galdos’ ‘Dona 
Perfecta.’ K. Schwarz: Reality 
in the works of Alejandro Ca- 
sona. N®O 2; J. E. Keller: The 
‘Libro de los exenplos por A. B. 
C.’. W. F. Smith: Dissertations 
in the Hispanic language and lit- 
eratures, 1956. 

Ibérica, for a free Spain, 15 de 
marzo de 1957, V, n° 3: Eduardo 
Ortega y Gasset: An appeal to 
the University Students of Spain. 
Jestis de Galindez: The era of 
Trujillo. 

Ilustracién Narinense, Pasto, Co- 
lombia, 1957, serie IX, n°$ 128- 
‘432. Alberto Quijano Guerrero: 
La lirica en la literatura de Ga- 
briela Mistral. 

Institute of Historical Research, 
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Twenty-fifth annual report, [Lon- 
don], 1957, 23 p. 

Inter-American Review of Bibli- 
ography, Revista Interamericana 
de Bibliografia, 1957, VII, n° 1. 
[Continia impresa con un tipo de 
letra ilegible por lo mintsculo.] 

L’Italia che Scrive, 1957, XL, n9 
6. Fratolini confessa. Il terzo 
centenario di Gracidn (Lorenzo 
Giusso). 

Khana, Arte Letras, La Paz 
1955, IV, n°° 7y 8; 1955, V, nS 
9 y 10; 1955, III [sic], n°S 11 y 
12; 1955, IV [sic], n°S 13 y 14; 
1956) IF [sic], neo 7, y 183 1956! 
Il [sic], n°S$ 19 y 20. -A. Ustar 
Pietri: El Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega. Dick Edgar Ibarra Grasso: 
Lenguas indigenas de Bolivia. 
Luciano Duran Roger: Facetas 
en la literatura boliviana. 

Michoacan (México), 1956, n°S 35, 
36. 

Modern Language Journal, 1956, 
XL, n° 5: J. Ornstein: Struc- 
turally oriented texts and teach- 
ing methods since World War II: 
a survey and appraisal. --1957, 
XLI, n° 1: A. del Rio: Perspec- 
tives and directions old and new. 
--N° 4; Gerald M. Moser: Por- 
tuguese literature 1954-1956, a 
survey. Wm. Marion Miller: 
American doctoral degrees 
granted in the field of modern 
languages in 1955-1956. --N® 5: 
Walter C. Eells: American doc- 
toral theses on modern lan- 
guages written by women in the 
XIXth century. 

Nueva Democracia, La, enero, 
1957, XXXVII, n9° 1: Gabriela, 
j¢omo te recuerdo! por P. J. La- 
barthe. Democracia, militancia 
y disciplina, por Francisco Ro- 
mero. Adids a Zenobia Cam- 
prubr de Jiménez, por Gast6én 
Figueira. Mariano Picén Salas, 
sus personajes e ideas, por Luis 
Alberto Sanchez. Huidobro, poeta 
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. difamado, por Antonio de Un- 


durraga. [Nota: La Biblioteca 
del Congreso de Washington ini- 
prime con letra minuscula las 
palabras de los titulos excepto 
la primera y los nombres pro- 
pios. Este es un modelo que 
debe seguirse. ] 


Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 


panica, 1956, X, nOS 3-4. Court- 
ney Breurton: La versificacidn 
dramatica espanola en el pe- 
riodo 1587-1610. Homero Seris: 
Nueva genealogia de Santa Te- 
resa. D. W. McPheeters: ‘Xico- 
téncatl,’ stmbolo republicano y 
romantico. 


Paladion (suplemento de ‘Gymna- 


sium’), n° XXV. Efrain Gaitdadn: 
Historia de algunas palabras de 
origen clasico. 


Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 1956, 


III, n°$ 19-20: Margherita Mor- 
reale: La ‘Repetici6n de amores’ 
de Luis de Lucena: alcuni as- 
petti della prosa spagnuola del 
Quattrocento. Con motivo de la 
ed. de Jacob Ornstein, 1954, 
Univ. de N. Carolina. Tres ar- 
trculos y dos cartas en conme- 
moracion de los primeros veinte 
anos del asesinato de Garcia 
Lorca. 


Queen’s Quarterly, 1957, LXVI, n° 


1: Nathan Cohen: Television and 
the Canadian Theatre. --N® 2: 
W. P. Thompson: A University 
President looks at research. 


Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional, 


La Habana, Cuba, 1957, 22 serie, 
VIII, n° 1: F. Jimeno y Fuentes: 
Matanzas, estudio histdrico-es- 
tadistico. Gabriela Mistral: La 
lengua de Marti. --N® 2: Luis 
Sanchez de Fuentes: La intimi- 
dad de Luis G. Urbina; memo- 
rias de un discipulo. 


Revista Dominicana de Cultura, 


1955, I, n9 1: J. Balaguer: Co- 
l6n, precursor literario. E. 
Rodriguez Demorizi: Archivo 
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literario de Hispanoamerica [de 
Pedro y Max Henriquez Urena]. 
--N° 2: Darfo Herrera: Martt, 
iniciador del modernismo ame- 
ricano. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1957, 
XXIII, n° 1: Ivan Schulman: 
Funcion y sentido del color en la 
poesia de M. Gutiérrez Najera. 
Ana Ma. Barrenechea: El tiempo 
y la eternidad en la obra de 
Borges. --N® 2: Luis Monguid: 
El concepto de poesia en algunos 
poetas hispanoamericanos re- 
presentativos. 

Revista de Historia, Organo de la 
Acad. Narinense de _ Historia, 
Colombia, 1955, VI, n°S 34 y 35. 

Revista de Histdéria, Sao Paulo, 
Brasil, 1956, XIII, n° 28: G. D. 
Leoni: Giotto e o valor hist6- 
rico-estético do pré-renasci- 
mento. 

Revista de la Universidad de Bue- 
nos Aires, 1956, I, n°°2; n?°4. 
--Jorge Luis Borges: Analisis 
del ultimo capitulo del ‘Quijote.’ 
Cl. Sdnchez-Albornoz: Pano- 
rama general de la romaniza- 
ci6n de Hispania. Guillermo de 


Torre: Perspectivas de la no- 
vela contemporanea. 

Siculorum Gymnasium, Catania, 
1956, IX, n°S 1-2. --S. Santan- 
gelo: Sulla scoperta di un dia- 
logo nel codice vaticano latino 
3793. ‘ 

Simon Bolivar, Organo del Centro 
Bolivariano de Itagtie, Colombia, 
1956, I, n° 1. 


Studia Neophilologica, 1956, 
XXVIII, n° 2. --G. Tilander: 
L’étymologie de esp. burdo. 


[The printers should cut the 
pages. | 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Universitat Rostock, 1955-1956, 
V.en93 22 yi 

Cuadernos del Congreso por la 
libertad de la Cultura, 1957, nS 
24, 25, 26. Articulos de Américo 
Castro, Coindreau, Madariaga, 
Ferrater Mora, Camus, Arcinie- 
gas, Gallegos, Picdn Salas, Car- 
men Conde, Alfonso Reyes, 
Maria Zambrano y Miguel San- 
chez-Mazas: La actual crisis 
espanola y las nuevas genera- 
ciones (importantisimo artrculo) 
en el n° 26, sept.-oct. 


No Index published for Volume 11. 
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HANNA K. CHARNEY. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1956. Instructor in 
French, Hunter College. An article on Valéry and the problems of liter- 
ary creation. Has worked on Valéry’s “skepticism” and on questions of 
contemporary criticism. Is now engaged in a book on the “anonymous 
hero” in modern fiction. 


MICHEL GUGGENHEIM. Ph.D., Yale University, 1953. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French, Bryn Mawr College. Has taught at Yale University and 
Georgetown University’s Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 


IRVING MASSEY. Ph.D., Harvard University, 1954. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Comparative Literature, Brandeis University. Articles on Vigny 
in JHM (1954), MLR (1957) and Rimbaud in MLN (1956), RR (1957). Has 
a translation of Vigny’s Stello ready for publication; at present working 
on a book on the Romantic novel. 


J(CHN) H. MATTHEWS. Docteur de 1’Université, Montpellier, 1955. 
Assistant Lecturer, University of Leicester. Author of Les Deux Zola 
(Droz, Geneva, Minard, Paris, 1957). Contributor to English, French, 
and American periodicals. Special interests: Naturalism; Surrealism. 


ALEJANDRO RAMIREZ-ARAUJO. Licencié és lettres, Paris, 1946; 
Ph.D., Washington University, 1951. Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Washington University. Special fields of interest: the 
Renaissance; Cervantes; Bécquer. Articles on Spanish literature in 
American periodicals. 


LEROY R. SHAW. Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1954. 
Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Texas. Class 
of 1883 Fellow in German 1949-50 from the University of .California. 
Special fields of study: 19th century German drama, Expressionism, 
Gerhart Hauptmann. To be published by the California Press: Witness 
of Deceit: Gerhart Hauptmann as Critic of Society. 


DAVID T. SISTO. Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1952. Assistant Professor 
of Spanish and Portuguese, University of Texas. Special interests: 
Spanish American literature; literary influences, language instruction 
methodology. Has published articles in these three areas. 


REINO VIRTANEN. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1937. Professor of 
Romance Languages, University of Nebraska. Has taught at the univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Tennessee, Minnesota. Special interest: science 
and philosophy in modern French literature. 
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